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538 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ma. Urnsan,—Some interesting notices 
of Marat’s early life in England were com- 
municated in p. 47 of your present volume, 
but the writer does not seem to have been 
aware of a curious work which that ex- 
traordinary man had published previously 
to “The Chains of Slavery.’’ It is en- 
titled ‘‘ A Philosophical Essay on Man ; 
being an attempt to investigate the Prin- 
ciples and Laws of the reciprocal Influence 
of the Soul and Body. Lond. printed for 
F. Newberry, a. 1773.”’ 2 vols. vo. The 
work is anonymous, and I had possessed 
it along time before I knew the name of 
the author, which I learned in casually 
turning over a volume of the ‘ Diction- 
naire Universel Historique,’’ where we 
are told, sub nomine Marat, that he pub- 
lished ** De |’ Homme, ou des Principes de 
I'Influence de l’Ame sur le Corps, et du 
Corps sur 1’Ame, 1775.’’ 2 vols. 12mo. 
Voltaire also notices the work as by J. P. 
Marat, but says it is in 3 vols. Amster- 
dam, 1775.—See ‘‘ Melanges Litteraires,’’ 
32 vo].; GEuvres Completes, p. 367. With 
this clue I turned to Watt’s Bib. Britanica, 
and found the English version in the list 
of Marat’s works; but ‘* The Chains of 
Slavery ’’ is not mentioned there. 

Ock House, Pendleton. F. R. A. 

Mr. Ursan,—The notice by Mr. Cole 
of W. Combe and his works in your last 
number constitutes a valuable supplement 
to an interesting memoir of that volumi- 
nous author in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for August, 1823, vol. xc111. pt. ii. p. 185, 
and would afford materials for an equally 
amusing and instructive biographical 
article. Mr. Combe was a gentleman by 
birth and manners, and did credit as an 
accomplished classical scholar to the train- 
ing of Eton and of Oxford. His long and 
chequered life was devoted to miscellaneous 
literature, as evinced by the publication of 
an immense number of works, to no one 
of which did he ever affix his name, 
although his merits and claims as their 
author were never doubted or impugned. 

In the list of his works, communicated 
by Mr. Cole, is omitted his contribution 
of the History of Europe to the Annual 
Register for five years, from 1791 to 1795, 
on occasion of the proprietors determining. 
to fetch up the arrear of eleven years 
which had occurred from 1791 to 1801, 
and which was effected in an incredibly 
short space of time, the remaining six 
years having been supplied by Dr. Thomp- 
son, of Kensington.—Yours, &c. W.'T. 

Mr. Ursan,—In reference to the letter 
respecting the Widow Whitrow, in May 
Magazine (p. 487), I beg to say that Monk- 
Hesleden is a village in the county of 
Durham, situate about twelve miles east- 


south-east from the city of Durham. Its 
name is derived from its deep Dene covered 
with Hazels, and it received the addition 
of Monk from its ancient owners, the Prior 
and Convent of Durham, to whom it was 
granted by Bishop William de Carilepho. 
The John Hall mentioned in Widow Whit- 
row’s work was a resident and proprietor 
of property in Monk-Hasleden, and a 
noted Quaker preacher, who enjoyed the 
bye-name of Bishop Hall in consequence 
of his being remarkable for considerable 
natural eloquence, and a very solemn de- 
portment. He had two daughters, Frances 
and Sarah, the first married to George 
Brown of Bishop’s Auckland, the other 
to Robert Harle of Monk-Hasleden. The 
“ Raly’’ mentioned in your correspondent’s 
communication, I think must be a mis- 
print for Raby. There was formerly a 
little village called Raby, or Old Raby 
(near Raby Castle), at which there were 
a Quakers’ meeting-house and _burial- 
ground, and doubtless so celebrated a 
person as John Hall would frequently 
preach there. They have long, however, 
been disused ; indeed, the very site, I have 
been told, is now occupied by the dog- 
kennels of the Duke of Cleveland. The 
registers of their meeting were formerly 
kept at Staindrop, but are now preserved 
in the general depository of Quaker regis- 
ters in London. There can be no doubt 
that Mrs. Whitrow was one of the Society. 

Gateshead, May 8, 1852. W. 4H. B. 

D. C. M. inquires for the early pedigree 
of Graves, of Mickleton Manor House, 
Gloucestershire. An engraving of John 
Graves, by Vertue, in his possession (with 
four others of the family, all described in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for the years 
1824 and 1825, vol. xciv. ii. 602; xcv. 
ii. 208), states that he was ‘‘ born in York- 
shire in 1513, and died at London in 
1616, aged 103 years. He was grand- 
father to Richard Graves of Mickleton, 
esq. grandfather of Richard Graves, of 
Mickleton, now living, 1728.’? On the 
back of this engraving is the following 
note made by the late Rev. J. C. E. 
Graves, about 40 years since: ‘‘ Hugh 
Graves, a younger brother of the venerable 
John Graves, was Lord Mayor of York, 
and M.P. for that city in several Parlia- 
ments of Queen Elizabeth. Lord Graves 
(in the peerage of Ireland), is a descendant 
of this family.’>—Our Correspondent will 
find all the portraits he mentions inserted 
in Nash’s History of Worcestershire. 





Errata.—P. 506, col. 2, line 10, for 
‘* amulets of blue glass,” read annulets.— 
In the last paragraph, the Rev. Henry 
Creech should be Creed, 
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GUSTAVUS VASA. 


The History of Gustavus Vasa, King of Sweden. 
Correspondence. 


TO the general reader, and more 
particularly to the youthful general 
reader, Gustavus Erickson (Vasa, from 
the fasces, or wheatsheaf, on his shield) 
presents himself with a very melo- 
dramatic aspect. In our outlines of 
history he is the chief and popular 
actor in a stirring little drama, full of 
shifting scenes and varied incidents. 
Peril tracks his footsteps—he moves 
about, now in disguise, anon heavily 
dealing his irresistible strokes in open 
field. At one moment he is on the 
stormy main, at another lying hid in 
the silent recesses of the earth. His 
great object is to rescue his country 
from heavy and sanguinary oppression. 
He addresses himself to the achieve- 
ment with fearful odds to contend 
against. At length, triumph crowns 
his work, and the curtain descends 
upon King Gustavus seated on the 
throne of Sweden, gracefully bowing 
to the chorus of Dalecarlian miners 
who helped to put him there. 

His subsequent career as King is 
less generally known than his course as 
hero. It is, indeed, infinitely less heroic, 
and Gustavus, the young warrior, after 
hewing his way to the throne, and 
promising more liberty than he ever 
intended to allow, sinks into a middle- 
aged gentleman who had a sharp eye 
to his own interests, was unwisely per- 
plexed with his family affairs, some- 
thing infirm of temper, and with more 
of King Stork about him than his old 
friends and allies of Dalecarlia had 





With Extracts from his 
London. 


expected to find or were willing to 
tolerate. 

Still heroism was not altogether 
absent from him in the days of his 
enthroned greatness. The heroic spirit 
does not always show itself in fighting 
bravely or enduring patiently. It is 
seen in other guise when it is needed, 
and occasionally Gustavus, in the very 
heart of his well-guarded palace, had 
work to do in which heroism was as 
much concerned as when, a stripling, 
he fell upon the oppressors of his 
country, and struck terror into the 
souls of the grim soldiers of Denmark. 

Sweden never endured with patience 
that union with Norway and Denmark 
to which she was compelled by the 
treaty of Calmar in the year 1398. 
Revolt, assassinations, massacres, de- 
feats, and triumphs crowd the annals 
of the following hundred years. When 
Gustavus was born, on Ascension Day, 
May 12, 1496, at Lindholm, 21 miles 
from Stockholm, the Swedes bore more 
unwilling allegiance than ever to their 
Danish King. The gossips who were 
present at the birth of this scion of a 
noble house, and who ever mixed up 
politics with the most familiar of inci- 
dents, remarked that the stout infant 
came into the world with a caul like a 
helmet, and with a red cross imprinted 
on his breast. Less would have suf- 
ficed to persuade them that he had a 
mission to perform, and that Denmark 
would not profit by it. 

The Danish king, John, saw him in 
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his vigorous childhood, and thought- 
fully prophesied that he would one day 
be “aman.” His schoolmaster, Ivar, 
a Dane, who spared not the rod, had 
also evidence of the boy’s manly spirit. 
In ngewe. of his pupil, Master Ivar 
spoke contemptuously of the Swedes, 
whereupon Gustavus, then scarcely in 
his teens, drew his little sword, thrust 
it through the pages of the book he 
had been reading, and haughtily left 
the school, never toreturn! His studies 
here had been canon law and theology. 
The weary little student, however, 
found relaxation therefrom in learning 
music and making musical instruments. 
He was hot-headed, but of gentle af- 
fections ; hasty to act, yet patient in 
listening to counsel. His usual cos- 
tume was a scarlet frock of English 
manufacture, and at every wolf-hunt 
he and his red garment were ever 
nearest to the peril and the sport. He 
spent much of his active and joyous 
youth at the court of Sten Sturé, the 
regent for Denmark in Sweden, but 
who ruled more in the spirit of an in- 
dependent sovereign than of a viceroy. 
This spirit pleased Gustavus, who was 
now the pupil of Hemming Gadd, the 
old “mathematicus” to Pope Alex- 
ander the Third. He was not an inapt 
student, but he meditated over con- 
temporary history even more intently 
than upon the instruction of Gadd, 
except when the latter taught him 
hatred of the Danes. It was some 
such lesson that sent him at eighteen 
into the field at Briinkyrka, where he 
triumphantly carried the banner of his 
country against that of Denmark. 
Subsequently to this battle he was 
treacherously captured and detained 
in close custody in North Jutland, 
where, a prisoner on parole in the 
castle of Eric Bauer, he was kept upon 
“salt junk, sour ale, black bread, and 
rancid herring.” He bore all with 
tolerable patience until he heard that 
the Romish Church had excommuni- 
cated the Swedes who had been in 
arms for liberty, and until he had to 
listen to the young soldiers of Denmark 
boasting of their preparations for anni- 
hilating Sweden, and anticipating the 
pleasure of dividing among themselves 
the wealth and beauty of the nation. 
At this juncture he bethought himself 
that, having been seized contrary to 
all justice and plighted faith, he could 
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in no wise be looked upon as a prisoner 
of war, nor be bound by parole. He 
accordingly escaped to Lubeck, whence, 
after sojourning there some time, and 
listening for the first time to the 
preachers of the Reformation, he hur- 
ried to Sweden to raise the spirits of 
her nearly extinct patriots. This was 
difficult work. “Salt and herrings,” 
remarked the weak and hungry Swedes, 
“will not fail us as long as we obey 
the King of Denmark, but if we rise 
we are sure of ruin.” He wandered 
about in semi-nakedness and entire 
destitution; but, when his object 
seemed most hopeless, his enemies were 
blindly helping him to the end he had 
in view. 

Christian of Denmark had subdued 
the revolted country of Gustavus, and 
had been crowned King of Sweden in 
Stockholm. Although he had pro- 
mised an amnesty, he resolved to make 
exception of those nobles and prelates 
who in the course of the war had le- 
gally deposed Archbishop Trolli as a 
traitor to Sweden. The King de- 
clared that his pledge to pardon all 
could not apply to men who had acted 
as heretics in deposing an archbishop 
who was his friend and that of the 
Church. He was resolved to inau- 
gurate his coronation and cleanse 
Stockholm by-a “ blood-bath.” 


It is said that the public executioners 
conveyed to the victims their death’s doom. 
When they asked for the last consolations 
of religion, the boon was denied. On the 
morning of the execution, the éth of No- 
vember, the inhabitants of Stockholm 
were forbidden on pain of death to leave 
their houses before a signal to be given 
by sound of trumpet. . . When the clock 
struck twelve the trumpet sounded, and 
they were summoned to the market-place 
of the city. The castle-gates were soon 
after opened, the drawbridge lowered, and 
the unhappy prisoners brought forth. 
These were Mathias Bishop of String- 
ness, Vincentius Bishop of Skara, twelve 
secular nobles, . . the burgomaster and 
town council of Stockholm, and many 
burgesses. A Danish knight, Nicholas 
Lycke, addressed the people, telling them 
not to be terrified at what they would 
witness, that the Archbishop had three 
times on bended knee besought the King 
that sentence of death might be executed 
upon the culprits, and that he had at 
length yielded to the request ; but Bishop 
Vincentius interrupted him, by exclaim- 
ing that not a word of truth had been 
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uttered; that the King could do nothing 
without lies and deceit; and that he prayed 
God for vengeance on his tyranny. 
Christian, who beheld all this from a 
window of the old council-house, now gave 
a sign that the sentence should be carried 
into execution. Bishop Mathias was the 
first victim. He had taken with him to 
the coronation his chancellor Olaus 
Petri, and Laurentius Petri his brother, 
who, as he stood with his hands raised up 
to heaven, awaiting the blow of the exe- 
cutioner, rushed forward to embrace him, 
but, before they could reach the spot, his 
head rolled upon the ground. . Olaus 
Magnus, trembling all the time for his own 
life, saw ninety-four persons beheaded. 
Others were hanged, or subjected to pain- 
ful and horrible deaths. . . One Johannes 
Magnus was crucified, with circumstances 
of the most revolting cruelty. The 
slaughter continued through the second 
and third days. . . Some were put to death 
because they could not refrain from tears 
at the sight of friends and neighbours so 
ruthlessly destroyed. Some were dragged 
from their horses as they rode into the 
town, and hanged in such numbers that 
girths and stirrup-leathers must supply 
the lack of halters. The gutters ran red 
with blood ; and the miserable survivors 
stepped over them with superstitious care, 
lest a stain upon their dress should seem 
to mark them out as the next sacrifice. 
For three days the bodies remained upon 
the market-place. They were then car- 
ried out and burnt in the south suburb, 
on the site of the present church of St. 
Catherine. . . The massacre extended even 
to Finland. . . Among the victims were 
two children of the noble family of Rib- 
bing; and the King’s last exploit in 
Sweden, his ‘‘ valete’’ to the people, as 
Laurentius Petri calls it, was the drown- 
ing of the Abbot and some monks of the 
monastery of Nydala. 


Such was the famous “ blood-bath” 
of Christian. Slaghec, who had advised 
the King to it, was, though a layman, 
raised to one of the vacant bishoprics ; 
and when the monarch, in 1522, be- 
came a little uneasy upon the matter, 
he at once quieted his conscience by 
hanging Slaghec in Copenhagen. He 
considered that by this measure he 
had fairly balanced his heavy account 
with outraged Heaven. 

In the meantime Gustavus was, in 
a peasant or miner’s disguise, wooing 
peril and working triumph in Dale- 
carlia. Numberless were the dangers 
he encountered and surmounted. Ro- 
mance has nothing more startling, and 
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reality no story more glorious. The 
Dalecarlians elected him as their Cap- 
tain-General. Under this title he de- 
clared war against Denmark, routed 
the Danes wherever he fell in with 
them, and, when the hands of his men 
seemed to be less eagerly employed 
than usual in achieving victories, he 
nerved them once more to fight by 
destroying all the casks of wine in their 
neighbourhood, and keeping them to 
simple fare, often nothing better than 
bark bread and spring-water. When 
the news of his triumphs reached 
Christian, the King was so enraged 
that he hung the messengers. This 
expedient, however, had no effect in 
turning in his favour that tide of suc- 
cess which was now flowing so glo- 
riously for the valiant Swede. 

Almost the only check endured by 
the latter was in consequence of the 
opposition of the Archbishop, but this 
was compensated for by the adhesion 
to the patriotic cause of Brask, Bishop 
of Linkiping. It was subsequent to 
the acquisition of this ally that the 
crown of Sweden was offered to Gus- 
tavus. The offer was declined for the 
moment. The hero had not executed 
his mission. When the terrible Arch- 
bishop had been driven from the 
country, after carrying on perilous 
warfare against Gustavus, and after 
Christian had increased the hatred 
with which the Swedes regarded him 
by ordering another general massacre, 
—when these events had occurred, and 
the capital had been captured, then 
Gustavus meekly submitted to have 
honour thrust upon him, and accepted 
the crown of Sweden presented to 
him by the people. 

The Danes loved Christian as little 
as did the Swedes, and the nobles, fear- 
ing that their turn to be massacred 
might come, took the initiative by way 
of prevention, renounced their allegi- 
ance to Christian (on the 20th Jan. 
1523), and elected Frederick of Hol- 
stein to fill the vacant throne. 


Magnus Munk, layman of Jutland, un- 
dertook to convey the perilous document. 
He met the King on his way to Aarhus, 
assumed an open and cheerful counte- 
nance, and, being invited to dinner, con- 
trived to keep him amused, and to divert 
all suspicion till he retired to rest, when, 
placing the despatch in one of his gloves, 
he left it on the table, went quietly out, 
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and escaped by a boat which he had kept 
in readiness. A page, who found the 
despatch the next morning, carried it to 
the King. 

Christian retired to the Netherlands, 
but his cause was gallantly, though 
fruitlessly, cared for by his great ad- 
herent Norby. ‘The latter showed 
especial alacrity in attacking the Lu- 
beckers, a people who, after profound 
commercial speculation, had helped 
Gustavus and aided Frederick of Hol- 
stein, under the conviction that profit 
lay in that direction. Norby was 
something of a pirate on a general 
scale, and he manifested the greatest 
ecstacy in boarding the vessels of the 
Lubeck merchants, declaring that it 
was his “ health and delight to over- 
haul their bales and rummage in their 
spice-bags.” 

The Lubeckers were a sharp busi- 
ness-like people, and Gustavus was no 
sooner on the throne of Sweden than 
they assailed him by reiterated de- 
mands for the repayment of all the 
advances they had made in order to 
help him to get there. The Anabap- 
tists of Sweden gave him no less trou- 
ble; while the Romanist Bishops were 
even less tolerable than all his other 
adversaries together. They hated him 
for his acknowledged admiration of 
the doctrines of the Reformation ; and 
their power—holding as they did two- 
thirds of the landed property of the 
kingdom, immense accumulated wealth, 
and a force of men-at-arms that made 
even Gustavus cautious of his pro- 
ceedings—was at least equal to that 
of the monarch himself. They had 
been exempt from taxation, and, when 
the stern necessity of the country de- 
manded succour at the hands of all 
her sons, they rushed into rebellion 
rather than yield it; and Gustavus 
deposed and executed them as traitors, 
confiscating their property for the be- 
nefit of the state, and so defining the 
position of those appointed to succeed 
them as to render them harmless to 
the state without affecting their use- 
fulness to the people. His rebukes to 
them were of a practical nature. When 
Archbishop Magnus entertained the 
King in his own house, treated him 
rather as an equal than a sovereign, 
and drank to him with the words 
“Our grace drinks to your grace,” 
the King replied, “ For thy grace and 
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our grace there is not room in the 
same house,” and forthwith left the 
table amid the smiles of his courtiers. 
The contest between the state and the 
Romish prelates was long and terrible, 
but it ended in the triumph of the 
former. Gustavus reduced the latter 
to an equality in presence of the law 
with his other subjects. He swept 
away the monastic institutions, sharply 
rebuked his old friends the Dalecar- 
lians for offering an opinion upon the 
subject, and finally submitting to his 

eople the alternative of either allow- 
ing religious freedom, and tolerating 
the doctrines of the Reformation, or 
losing him as their King, he established 
both Protestantism and himself in the 
hearts of the majority. The laxity of 
the convent system in Sweden may be 
seen by this testimony of one not dis- 
posed to overcolour her evidence : 
* Nunc autem abusionem in se conti- 
nent nimis gravem in eo, quod porte 
indifferenter clericis et laicis, quibus 
placet sororibus introitum dare, etiam 
in ipsis noctibus sunt aperte. Et ideo 
talia loca similiora sunt lupanaribus, 
quam sanctis claustris.” So spoke St. 
Bridget, and matters were not im- 
proved until the besom of Gustavus 
swept, perhaps in some exceptional 
places over-rudely, the nuisance from 
the land. ‘That land was undoubtedly 
purified thereby, but we confess that 
when we read of the church land being 
disposed of we could be more content 
to learn that less of the lion’s share 
had fallen to the personal possession 
of Gustavus. 

The King in 1531 married the Prin- 
cess Catherine of Saxony, who in De- 
cember of the same year gave birth to 
Prince Eric. Joy that he had a son 
consoled Gustavus for the fierce re- 
bellions which had been raging in the 
dales, and which he bloodily but effec- 
tually quelled. He was still in peril, 
even when insurrection had been 


‘ crushed : 


A plot concocted by the demagogues of 
Lubeck in conjunction with some of the 
burghers of Stockholm, chiefly Germans, 
and which had slept until the event of the 
war was certain, was, after its conclusion, 
revived and ripened. The conspirators 
prepared a succession of schemes for the 
murder of the King, to be employed in 
turn, if necessary. First, a barrel of gun- 
powder, furnished with a fuse capable of 
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burning three hours, was to be placed 
under his seat in the High Church, and to 
be exploded during the time of divine ser- 
vice. Should this fail, Anders Hanson, 
the King’s Master of the Mint, who had 
married a sister of Bishop Brask, was to 
stab him in the treasury at Stockholm 
castle. If this scheme failed also, he was 
to be taken off by poison. The loyal in- 
habitants of Stockholm were then to be 
murdered, and the city included in the 
Hanseatic league. But the mission of 
Gustavus was not yet fulfilled. He had 
yet much to accomplish for the benefit of 
his country. He had himself to be 
schooled by suffering ; and it was not the 
will of God that he should perish as his 
assassins had designed. The day before 
that appointed for the execution of the 
plot, a drunken shipmaster of Stockholm, 
whose habits had made him needy, and 
whose need had made him desperate, was 
made privy to the designs of the conspi- 
rators, by whom he was engaged to fire 
the train, and with whom he sat up drink- 
ing until a late hour. On his return home 
in a state of intoxication, he revealed to a 
neighbour what was to take place the next 
day. The woman having told her hus- 
band, he immediately sent to the Com- 
mandant of Stockholm, and before morn- 
ing the conspirators were all secured. The 
Master of the Mint threw himself from 
the window of his prison and was killed 
upon the spot. Several of the rest were 
executed. Four years afterwards, to the 
joy and exultation of the Romanists, two 
of the persons most conspicuous in pro- 
moting the Reformation in Sweden, 
Olaus Petri and Lars Anderson, were tried 
and condemned to death for having kept 
secret this conspiracy, which had been 
made known to them under the seal of 
confession. A scruple of conscience, mis- 
taken no doubt, but not without some 
plausible arguments in its favour, had 
closed their lips, and the fall over which 
the Roman Catholics so indecently ex- 
ulted was occasioned by a strict adherence 
On one point to their own principles and 
practice. The lives of both were spared, 
that of Olaus Petri ransomed for a large 
sum of money, advanced for him by the 
burghers of Stockholm, that of Lars An- 
derson at the price of all he possessed. 
The former, after three years, was re- 
stored to his office ; the latter died in po- 
verty and disgrace. 


After an uneasy wedded life of 
four years’ duration, Queen Catherine 
“died rather suddenly,” and Gustavus 
speedily remarried; the lady on this 
occasion being Margaret the noble 
daughter of Eric Abrahamson (or Lej- 
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onhafoud, that is, Lion-head, as he 
was called from the crest on his shield.) 
It was a happy marriage, the lady 
being a submissive wife, and not one 
of those who can “ shake the curtains 
with their kind advice.” 


During the nuptial festivities, Magnus 
Sommar, Bishop of Stringness, was de- 
posed and imprisoned for declaring that 
he could no longer support the Lutheran 
religion. His successor, an evangelical 
canon of Linképing, named Bothoid, 
being afterwards asked by the King, who 
had cast a longing eye upon the episcopal 
palace, ‘‘ In what chapter of the Bible it 
was written that the Bishops of Stringness 
should live in palaces of stone? ’’ answered 
— In the same chapter that gives the 
Kings of Sweden the church tithes.’’ By 
this indiscreet repartee he had well nigh 
provoked the fate of his predecessor. 





Civil war followed their nuptials, 
and it was mercilessly carried on by 
either side. It was caused by famine 
and the seditious sermons of the Romish 
clergy. At its conclusion, Gustavus 
writes to Lieut. Erickson, “ As to the 
priests who were unfaithful to us in 
the late insurrection, quarter yourself 
pretty freely upon them when you 
visit in the province, that they may 
not be wholly unpunished for their 
disloyalty.” 

hen Gustavus had effected all his 
long meditated ecclesiastical changes, 
had secured his supremacy in church 
as well as state, and had established 
the succession to his heir—for he was 
but an elective king,—he turned his 
attention to the protection of learn- 
ing, to promoting the prosperity of 
his people, and the improvement of 
the resources of his kingdom. He 
was most dexterous in concluding com- 
mercial treaties, generally succeeding 
in the achievement of that one-sided 
sort of reciprocity whereby he got all 
the profit he could for himself, and 
left as little as possible to the other 
contracting parties. In his capacit 
of “superintendent” of the council 
charged with the regulation of church 
affairs, he spared not the inefficient 
incumbents of either community. One 
of these, a Westgothland priest, being 
asked, “ What is the Gospel?” an- 
swered “ Baptism,” and said, “ We had 
nothing to do with the Old Testament, 
as it had been lost in the Flood!” The 
King looked to his own household and 
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estates as carefully as he did to his 
kingdom and subjects. He was the 
thriftiest of farmers, and his wife was 
as thrifty ashe. At Gripsholm, Queen 
Margaret superintended a large dairy 
farm, and looked sharply after the two- 
and-twenty pretty dairymaids who 
milked the cows and made the butter, 
The amount of labour accomplished by 
the illustrious pair would make modern 
agriculturists stare, and modern sove- 
reigns smile. The pleasant result to 
the royal household, and to the nation, 
was to be satisfactorily traced in the 
bailiff’s book and the chancellor's 
budget. 

Yet was Gustavus not without his 
cares, and those of some gravity. His 
queen died in 1551; she had borne 
him five sons and five daughters. The 
King sincerely mourned for her, pro- 
fessing an unextinguishable sorrow, 
which allowed itself however to go out 
in a third union with the fair young 
girl, Catherine Steinbock, the niece of 
his late wife. The son of his first mar- 
riage, Eric, was for ever quarreling 
with those of his second, particularly 
with John and Charles, who ultimately 
ascended the throne. Eric was some- 
thing of a brutal temperament, and 
was a disobedient son to one who had 
been to him more of a harsh stepfather 
than aught nearer or dearer. When 
Eric declared his intention to offer his 
hand to our Princess Elizabeth, the 
now old Lutheran King expressed 
great distaste at the prospect of a Cal- 
vinistic daughter-in-law. He needed 
not to have felt alarm. When the 
Swedish ambassador made the offer of 
marriage on behalf of Eric, Elizabeth 
characteristically remarked, that, to the 
best of her remembrance, she had 
never heard of the ambassador’s master 
before that time, and that she so well 
liked both the messenger and message 
as “I shall most humbly pray God 
upon my knees that from henceforth I 
never hear of one or the other.” 

Catherine, one of the daughters of 
Gustavus, married Count Edward of 
East Friesland in 1559. 


Count John, the bridegroom’s brother, 
had become enamoured of the young 
Princess Cecilia (sister of Catherine), who 
was clever, agreeable, and of uncommon 
beauty. Cecilia returned his passion, but, 
despairing probably of obtaining the King’s 
consent to their union, it was in secret 
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only that the young lovers dared to avow 
their mutual attachment. Both were in 
the cortége that accompanied the bride 
and bridegroom to the frontier, and, during 
a halt at Vadstena, the sentinel on duty 
saw the count, by means of a ladder, enter 
the bed-chamber of the young princess. 
Eric, who was of the party, being informed 
of this, set one of his courtiers, De Mornay, 
on the watch the following night, the 10th 
of December. At midnight the count re- 
peated his visit, when De Mornay removed 
the ladder, and, having forced the door of 
the apartment, found him there and the 
princess also. The lover was flung into 
prison. Eric wrote to his father, who 
answered in an agony of wrath and despair, 
less at the offence than at its having been 
rendered public by his son. Eric took a 
strange method to repair his error, by 
having a medal struck with the chaste 
Susannah on one side and Cecilia on the 
reverse! Count John, when liberated, 
gallantly upheld the lady’s reputation, but 
carefully avoided meeting her. The Mar- 
grave of Baden subsequently wedded her, 
nothing loth. In her widowhood, having 
been of no religion before, she professed 
that of Rome, and ended a giddy and dis- 
solute life at the advanced age of eighty- 
seven. 

There is no question that her first 
disgrace helped to break the heart of 
her father. Henceforward music, that 
he had ever loved well, ceased to afford 
him delight. Heaccepted every friend’s 
death as a warning to make himself 

repared for the inevitable change. 

he difficulties of government weighed 
more heavily on him than before, al- 
though his intellect burned as brightly 
as ever. ‘Iam well aware,” he would 
say, “that in the opinion of many I 
have been a harsh king; but the time 
will come when the Swedes would 
gladly pluck me from the grave, if it 
were in their power.” When his in- 
firmities had so increased as to render 
impossible his active participation in the 
government, Gustavus took a solemn 
and touching farewell of his people, 


and made over the regency of the 


kingdom to his son John. Shortly 
after, on the 14th of August, 1559, he 
was seized with shivering fits. One 
of his attendants asked him between 
the attacks if he wanted anything, 
and he replied, “The kingdom of 
heaven, which thou canst not give me.” 

When, upon receiving the sacrament, he 
made a confession of his faith, and his son 
John abjured him to remain stedfast therein, 
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he made a sign for pen and paper, and 
wrote ‘‘ One confessed and constant in the 
same, or a thousand times spoken - 
but had not strength to finish the sentence. 
His confessor was addressing him in his 
last moments, when Sten Erickson inter- 
rupted him in his last moments by saying, 
‘* You are speaking in vain, for the King 
can hear no longer.’? The clergyman, 
however, kneit over him and said, ‘‘ If 
you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and hear my voice, give us some sign,’’ 
when, to the astonishment of all present, 
the King exclaimed with a loud voice, 
“Yes!’? It was a last effort, and with it 
the King expired at eight o’clock of the 
morning of the 29th of September, 1560. 


He was sixty-four years of age, and 
of these he had reigned during forty 
over Sweden. He was not without 
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defects, but his ability was great and 
his excellences numerous. He raised 
his country from the condition of a 
province cruelly oppressed to that of 
an independent nation severely dis- 
ciplined. The sternness of his rule, 
however, was based upon mingled love 
and wisdom, and with it there was no 
mean share of liberty, and, ultimately, 
abundance of content. The diadem 
which he wore rests now upon the 
brow of a stranger to his race, and the 
heir of the line of Gustavus is a simple 
captain in the service of Austria. To 
the name of the great Vasa, however, 
is still paid the affectionate allegiance 
of every true Swedish heart, and the 
memory of Gustavus will live for ever 
in the bosoms of his er 
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THE recent revival of the study of 
grammar is no uncertain test of in- 
tellectual progress, for, properly carried 
out, Grammar is an essential hand- 
maid to mental improvement. It is no 
dull, dry collection of names and rules, 
for it embodies the mutual relations 
not only of words but of the ideas for 
which they stand. Perhaps we may 
say that grammar is to composition 
what arithmetic is to the higher branches 
of mathematics. Without a correct 
knowledge of the one, we can make no 
progress in the other; and further, in 
each case, the humbler study has a 
vocation of its own, as much in its 
adaptation to intellectual training as 
in its practical usefulness. We trust 
that notion of a former day, whether 
first broached by the pedant or the 


ignoramus we will not venture to de- 
cide, but which we have been surprised 
occasionally to hear advocated by per- 
sons of thoughtful and cultivated mind, 
is now passing away; the notion we 
mean that it is of no use to learn 
English grammar, and that our native 
language is best studied through the 
medium of the Latin, a foreign and a 
dead one. Such persons would make 
Latin grammar the Procrustean bed 
to whose proportions our verbs and 
nouns must be stretched out, or cut 
short, as if the English tongue had not 
rules as plain, peculiarities as marked 
and interesting, and anomalies as few,* 
as are to be found in any language, 
ancient or modern, dead or living. 
But if a dead language is to be the 
standard, why not Greek as well as 





* In this remark we do not include what is generally considered a branch of 
grammar, viz. orthoepy. For example, we have often put the question, and perhaps 
there are few to which as many true yet contradictory answers may be given. How is 
ough pronounced in English? Ans. as in cough, through, thought, though, bough, 


thorough. 
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Latin? If people insist on having an 
ablative case, because forsooth there is 
an ablative case in Latin and an ab- 
lative idea in all languages, why not 
equally maintain that there must be a 
dual number, since there is one in 
Greek, and since the idea of we two is 

uite distinct from the idea of we many ? 

o, the skeleton of grammar is the 
same in all languages, and may be 
learnt as well in one as in another. 
The exterior form or fashion of each 
language (on which its beauty and iu- 
dividuality depend) varies in more or 
fewer respects, and can be learnt only 
from itself. Had this been more kept 
in mind, we should not find well- 
educated persons making blunders in 
English, which they would not think 
of committing in Latin composition. 
But, as we have said, this contempt of 
English grammar is, we hope, passing 
away; and the many works on the 
subject which have lately issued from 
the press encourage us to believe that 
the efforts made to elucidate its prin- 
ciples, and to clear away its difficulties, 
will not be in vain. 

We cannot but fear, however, that 
many of those who have taken up the 
subject of grammar have not kept in 
view the main object of the science, at 
least “ for the million,” as the expres- 
sion now-a-days is. Doubtless all will 
concede that the first object of this 
branch of study is to give the student 
the power of correct and ready expres- 
sion in his own language, and to pre- 
serve him from the solecisms not un- 
frequently heard even in good society, 
such as “It is me;” “ This is oly 
between you andI;” “Who did you 
see?” “She is laying down;” with 
many similar incorrect expressions 
with which most of us are familiar. We 
wish our young people to know why 
such expressions are incorrect, and 
the rules of grammar ought to be a 
series of tests by which each sentence 


may be tried and its accuracy or in- . 


accuracy determined. 

Now we open, for instance, Dr. La- 
tham’s able and interesting Elementary 
English Grammar, and we find ex- 
tremely little that is of use in this re- 
spect. There is much valuable in- 
formation and ingenious speculation on 
the derivation of words, a field of re- 
search which contains treasures quite 
exhaustless, because dependent only 
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on the imagination of the “seeker.” 
There is, besides, much original thought 
on the principles of language, but there 
is very little that is applicable to every- 
day conversation. We have somewhere 
met with the illustration that “ prin- 
ciples are like corn, rules like bread.” 
Carrying out this idea, we may say 
that Dr. Latham’s work is a valuable 
storehouse of wheat, but you must not 
expect to derive from it food prepared 
for your daily wants. 

Let us turn to another publication. 
The Pupil-Teacher’s English Grammar, 
and Etymology of the English Lan- 
guage, adapted to the use of Normal 
Schools, is a title which leads us to 
expect a practical work, but we cannot 
allow that it has any better right to 
that appellation than Dr. Latham’s. 
A large portion of the book is taken 
up in discussing the Anglo-Saxon or 
Latin origin of certain forms of lan- 
guage, and many pages are devoted to 
philosophic explanations, which, though 
good in themselves, are very unne- 
cessary for the ordinary student. 

We fear that this style of teaching 
grammar has been somewhat fostered 
by her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
Highly as we estimate their system of 
inspection, and really we have been 
astonished at the influence it has already 
had in raising the intellectual standard 
of our school-teaching, yet we must 
confess the disappointment with which, 
in looking over the questions on 
grammar proposed at the examina- 
tions of schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses, we have perceived how few of 
these queries are adapted to correct 
common errors, or to elicit general 
principles. 

By way of specimen we give the 
whole of the 

Questions proposed at the Examination 
Sor Certificates of the Female Training 
Institution, Whitelands, in EncGuisH 
GRAMMAR. 

1. What letters of the alphabet are re- 
dundant? By what other letters may 
they be expressed? Give instances. 

2. How many sorts of nouns are there ? 
By what names are they distinguished ? 
Give definitions of each. Is there any 
distinction of gender in English substan- 
tives ? 

3. Of what number are the words 
‘* alms,’’ ‘* news,’’ “* pains,” and ‘ ma- 
thematics?’’ Show the reason of your 
opinions. 
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4. In what way do adjectives change 
their form? Of how many degrees of 
comparison do they admit? What is the 
general rule of the formation of the com- 
parative and superlative degrees? Are the 
words ‘* better,’’ ‘* best,’’ ‘* worse,” and 
‘* worst,’’ to be considered as exceptions to 
this rule? How do you form ‘“ more,’’ 
“‘latter,’’ “former,’’ *‘least,’’ and “ first ?” 

5. What isaverb? Of what change 
does it admit? What place does it hold 
amongst the parts of speech? Give your 
reason. 

6. Parse ‘‘ could,’’ “ quoth,’’ ‘ me- 
thinks,” ‘* forlorn,’’ ‘‘ myself,’’ ‘* ought,” 
and ‘* sixpence.’’ 

7. Parse ‘* But the mention of his name 
gives occasion to Burnet to speak of the 
Chief Baron’s other friends amongst the 
clergy, who were Barlow, Ward, Barrow, 
Tillotson, Stillingfleet, all eminent men.’’ 

8. Show, by instances, the different 
forms taken by the prefixes “ in, ad, con, 
ob, ex.”’ 


We should like to know which of 
these questions would prove that the 
“ certificated” mistress was competent 
to correct her pupils on the occurrence 
of such ordinary expressions as, “ I 
sees him,” “ Her don’t know,” “I 
telled they,” “ We all likes she,” 
“ Warn’t that him as I met ?” et cetera. 
Our limits do not permit of our giving 
the questions for the masters in full, 
but, with the addition of a little smat- 
tering of Latin, they are mostly of the 
same non-practical character. 

Now Mr. Bromby’s work is just 
calculated to enable the pupils to 
answer such questions as these, rather 
than to give them sound views as to 
the right use of language and colloca- 
tion of words. There is one of the 
questions, however, in answering which 
Mr. B’s. pupils might rather surprise 
their examiners: “ Explain what you 
mean by moods and tenses in the 
verb?” for he would do away with 
moods altogether. “ Many grammars,” 
he says, “ recognise in the verb what 
are called moods, or different modes 
or states in which the action is per- 
formed. But this is a mistake.” “ J 
may go,” Mr. B. teaches, “ is not the 
potential mood of the verb éo go.” 
That is true enough, for it is only the 
union of the defective verb J may with 
the infinitive go; but he has omitted 
to observe that “ I may go” has a very 
different meaning from “ that I may 
go,” subjoined to another sentence. 


- 
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Thus “ I may learn” means only “ I 
am permitted to learn ;” but “ I come 
here that I may learn,” shows that 
there is a dependence of the one fact 
on the other; it means, “ I come in 
order to learn.” In translating the 
first sentence you would say “ Licet 
discere,” “ Je puis apprendre;” the 
second you would render “ Venio ut 
discam,” “ Je viens ici, & fin que j’ap- 
prenne.” The same remark applies 
to the second tense of the subjunctive 
mood. “I might learn if I would” 
has a very different sense from “I 
came here that I might learn.” Mr. 
Bromby would also do away with that 
other subjunctive mood, which ma 
be considered peculiar to the Englis 
language, “ If I love, if thou love, if 
he love,” &c. But though we agree 
with him in supposing that this form 
originated in the elision of the shall or 
should, which may always be supplied, 
yet it is one of such general use that 
it is well to give it a distinctive po- 
sition, more especially as in the verb 
to be, and consequently in all the 
passive verbs, a second tense must be 
supplied to this mood. “ If I were, if 
thou wert, if he were,” &c. The con- 
fusion of this subjunctive with the in- 
dicative mood is the source of much 
error in speaking, e. g. “ I shall not 
go out if it rains to-morrow,” instead 
of “if it rain;” “if he was here, it 
would be very different,” instead of 
“ if he were here.” 

But there is another work on our 
list which, under the modest title of 
“The Etymology and Syntax of Mur- 
ray’s English Grammar, systematically 
arranged by C. Kennion,” bids fair, 
we think, to raise English Grammar 
much nearer the rank of an “ exact 
science” (if the application of that 
term may be allowed) than it has 
hitherto attained. The great beauty 
of this book is its thoroughly practical 
character, and its remarkable perspi- 
cuity. Take for instance the table of 
proofs (page 6). Probably every 
teacher of Elementary Grammar has 
experienced the great difficulty of 
making his pupil distinguish the dif- 
ferent parts of speech. A definition 
alone is a very incomprehensible thing 
to an unexercised mind, because it re- 
quires a degree of abstraction and ge- 
neralization of which an untrained 
mind is utterly incapable. For instance, 
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teach a child these definitions: “ A 
noun denotes any thing which has a 
name, and which we can see, hear, &c. 
or about which we can form any idea.” 
(Bromby, p. 38). “ An adjective is a 
word which is put before the noun to 
express its kind or number.” (Brom- 
by, p- 39.) In exemplifying your de- 
finitions the sentence occurs, “ This 
coat is red.” You ask, “ What part 
of speech is red?” Answer. “ It is 
something I can see; it is not placed 
before the noun; it must be a noun.” 
You explain that it describes the hind 
of coat, and at last you persuade your 
pupil that red is an adjective. You 
proceed a little further and meet the 


expression, “ the redness of the coat.” - 


He looks up, quite sure he is right 
this time: “ Ah! that shows the kind 
of coat, and it is before the noun too ; 
it must be an adjective.” And he is 
quite puzzled when he finds this time 
it is a noun. But place before him 
the table of proofs: “ A substantive 
may be distinguished by putting be- 
fore it my, the, one, or two; an adjec- 
tive by adding man, woman, or thing.” 
And you easily show that he cannot 
say my red, or redness man. And so 
on with the other parts of speech. 
Again, one of the greatest practical 
difficulties is the distinction between 
adjectives and adverbs. Now in neither 
Latham nor Bromby can we find any 
clear rule to teach us whether a word 
in a given situation is adjective or 
adverb. Indeed, they seem scarcely 
aware how many words are both ad- 
jectives and adverbs. Latham says 
(page 167) that words in ly are ad- 
verbs. Manly, lively, lovely, ghastly, 
silly, folly, with several others, are never 
adverbs. Bromby tells us (page 84) 


Much, more, most are adverbs; many, 
more, most are adjectives. 


What does he make of much in such 
sentences as * much nonsense has been 


written,” “much money has been ex-. 


pended?” Weturn to Kennion (page 9) 
and find this clear rule— 
The adjective qualifies two parts of 


speech, the substantive and the substan- 
tive pronoun. The adverb qualifies three 


parts of speech, the verb, the adjective, 
and sometimes another adverb. 

So that at once, on seeing what part 
of speech a word qualifies, we decide 
whether itself is adjective or adverb. 
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But we cannot hope to do justice to 
the clearness and accuracy which dis- 
tinguish this work above its compeers, 
since our limits will not allow of our 
going sufficiently into detail. One or 
two specimens must suffice. 


Bromsy, p. 116, Rule vii. In subjoined 
sentences care should be taken to adopt 
the suitable tense. Ex.—I intended to 
speak,—not to have spoken. 

KENNI!ON, p. 118, Rule xiii. All verbs 
expressive of hope, desire, intention, or 
command, must invariably be followed by 
the present, not the past, tense of the in- 
finitive. 

LaruaM, p. 143, § 313. The word as, 
naturally a conjunction, is occasionally 
used as a relative pronoun,—the man as 
rides to market. This mode of speaking 
or writing should not be imitated. 

Bromsy, p. 57, § 7. As is a relative 
when it follows the adjectives such and 
the same, because then it relates to the 
noun connected with those adjectives 
(xxx). The same, in English, is followed 
sometimes by as, and sometimes by which. 
Ex.—This is the same dog which, or as, I 
lost. 

KENNION, p. 104, Rule ix. note v. 
When the antecedent is qualified by such, 
or 80 many, or as many, as is the only 
relative that can be employed. P. 103, 
rule x. note iv. After (xxx) the adjective 
same (xxx) that is the relative which is to 
be preferred. 


The following rules from Kennion 
are adapted to correct common errors, 
to which we can find no reference in 
the other grammars. 


P. 85, Rule vi. note v. Some active 
verbs govern two objective cases, the one 
a person, the othera thing. Ex.—“ 1 teach 
him grammar.’’ Such active verbs retain 
the object denoting a thing in the passive 
voice, as “ He is taught grammar by me.”’ 

P. 117, Rule xii. note vi. When the su- 
perlative degree is used, the person or 
thing compared must be one of those with 
whom he, she, or it is compared. Ex.— 
** Eve was the fairest of women,’’ not “ of 
her daughters.”’ 

P.119, Rule xiv. There are a few neuter 
verbs which generally form the compound 
of the present tense, and the compound of 
the preterimperfect tense with the verb to 
be, instead of the verb fo have; of this 
number are “ to arrive,’’ “to go,’”’ ‘to 
grow,’’ ‘‘ to become.”’ &c. 


A very valuable portion of this little 
work must not be overlooked: viz. 
the Exercises, which comprise a num- 
ber of sentences arranged under rules, 
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so as to bring the principal difficulties 
of grammar in succession before the 
pupil. The system of parsing is as ad- 
mirable as it is novel: viz. the use of 
letters instead of words, and the em- 
ployment of a few simple signs, by 
means of which the relation and con- 
nection of the words of a sentence are 
made perfectly clear to the eye and 
mind of the pupil. 

Perhaps we ought to apologise for 
dwelling at such length on what may 
be called the technical part of a techni- 
cal subject, but these are not the times 
in which educational subjects can be 
passed over in silence by any persons 
who profess to keep pace with the 
literature of the day. Amongst these 
subjects are few of greater importance 
than the study which has for its end and 
aim to ensure correctness and elegance 
in speaking and writing. We suspect 
that few public addresses, few popular 
sermons, and, above all, few ladies’ 
letters, if tested by the rules of gram- 
matical accuracy, would be found free 
from errors—errors of so essential a 
character as often to leave in doubt 
what is the real meaning of the speaker 
or writer. We cannot look over the 
advertising columns of a newspaper 
without observing glaring faults of this 
kind, as may easily be exemplified. 





Worth Kwnowina. — For distressed 
friends, or those who are better with 
strangers than with their friends.—Any 
person having a dependant for whom they 
wish to provide fas an opportunity of 
placing ¢hem at a respectable establishment 
for the charge of 9s. or 108. per week. 

WantTeD, apartments, unfurnished, in 
the house of a respectable family, where 
there are no other lodgers, by a lady of 
quiet and retired habits, with two little 
girls, and in which, if made comfortable, 
she may permanently reside. They must 
consist of a sitting room and bed room on 
the first floor, having a direct communi- 
cation with each other, and a third and 
adjoining room for extra effects. 

WantTED, to go abroad, as servants, with 
a respectable family, where they would 
have a permanent home, a gentleman and 
his wife, ages 30 and 24, having through 
unforeseen circumstances lost their pro- 
perty. Has a thorough knowledge of 
medicine, &c. Dispositions of both kind 
and cheerful. 

Norsk, or Parlourmaid, or to attend on 
an elderly lady,a respectable young woman, 
26 years of age. The party putting in this 
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advertisement will be happy to give her an 
excellent character, in whose family she 
has been living some years. 


To Lapies.—A most desirable oppor- 
tunity offers to a lady, possessing about 
150/. to join as partner in a ladies’ school 
some few milesfrom London. J¢ has been 
sometime established, and i¢ is desired to 
meet the assistance of a pious lady, and of 
liberal education, and whose connexions 
would tend to increase the number of 
pupils. 

To Wipows, HovusEKEePErRs, &c.—A 
desirable opportunity occurs for any do- 
mesticated lady commanding about 3002. 
wishing to increase her income, by taking 
a genteel house and furniture in a fashion- 
able neighbourhood. The upper part is 
well let off, and two gentlemen wish to re- 
main as partial boarders on the ground floor. 


A Lapy is desirous of recommending a 
respectable widow to take charge of an in- 
valid child or others, having had the care 
of an idiot grand-daughter for last three 
years, much to her satisfaction. 


FuRNISHED APARTMENTS.—The pro- 
prietor of a house of business, at Knights- 
bridge, having, from the smallness of his 
family, no use for front drawing room and 
bed room, is desirous of obtaining a gentle- 
man: he will find the best of attention. 

Nurse, Cook, AND HovuseMalp wanted 
in a small gentleman’s family where no 
man-servant is kept. Zach in their various 
capacities must thoroughly understand 
their business, and good personal charac- 
ters indispensable. 

To THE WEALTHY AND Humane.—A 
lady, the near relative of a deceased clergy- 
man, who is in great distress, earnestly so- 
licits those who are blessed by providence 
with the means and disposition to aid the 
unfortunate to kindly afford her a little pe- 
cuniary assistance, or if they would lend 
her a small sum of money for a few months. 
Respectable references given. 


These advertisements were taken 
almost at random from a few recent 
numbers of the Times newspaper; they 
may therefore be considered fair spe- 
cimens of the ordinary style of com- 
position employed by a numerous and 
respectable class of persons who would 
consider themselves much affronted 
if termed uneducated. (We have pur- 
posely avoided giving the advertise- 
ments of persons in the lower grades 
of society.) A better acquaintance with 
grammar would certainly have helped 
these individuals to be more intelligible, 
as well as more correct in their language. 
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We abstain from citing instances 
of grammatical inaccuracy from the 
writers of the day, not because it would 
be difficult, but because selection might 
be invidious, and because our remarks 
are intended to apply rather to or- 
dinary communications than to literary 
compositions. Those who read with an 
observant eye will not fail to recal how 
often they have found the sense of an 
author obscured by a failure in one of 
the great concords which are the foun- 
dation of grammar, viz. the agreement 
of the verb with its nominative, of the 
relative with its antecedent, and of the 
pronoun with the noun for which it 
stands, or by the use of adjectives for 
adverbs, active for neuter verbs, and 
subjunctive for indicative moods. Those 
who have not hitherto been thus ob- 
servant may be as astonished to find 
how few persons speak and write gram- 
matically, as Mboliére’s “ bourgeois 
gentilhomme” was to find that all his 
life he had spoken prose, It is a true 
and striking paradox that has lately 
been brought forward by a writer of 
no common order, that “ Men usually 
see little of what is before their eyes,”* 
and to this we must impute it that 
people are so little aware of gram- 
matical deficiencies in themselves or in 
others. It is curious to observe thestyle 
of composition which is often published 
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by local authorities. For instance, in a 
well-known bathing-place in the south 
of England we have seen for years the 
following words over a passage in a 
public and aristocratic part of the 
town, “No thoroughfare except to 
Nos. 5 and 6, and all other persons 
are requested to keep the road ;” and 
such an inscription is by no means a 
singular one. 

There is one point of view in which 
the subject of English grammar as- 
sumes a peculiar importance, and that 
is the vast and increasing multitudes of 
men by whom our language is spoken. 
According to recent calculations it is 
probable that English is already the 
language of sixty millions of human 
beings, and that number is augmenting 
atacontinually increasingratio. Surely 
it is of the first importance that the 
rules of such a language should be 
wisely and firmly fixed, that its purity 
may,as much as possible, be maintained 
in our colonial dependencies, and pre- 
served from further degradation, if it 
cannot be wholly restored, among our 
brethren on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Should our remarks contribute 
to that result, or should they only lead 
our readers to a higher estimation of 
grammar as a science, or to a more 
careful study of its rules as an art, we 
shall not have written in vain. 


CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 


BY J. G. WALLER. 


SyMBOLs of THE Saints.—Tue Dove. 


THERE is, perhaps, no symbol to 
which such an affectionate regard has 
been paid as that of the Dove. Man- 
kind instinctively invest certain crea- 
tures with attributes derived from their 
real or supposed natures, their outward 
shape, and the sentiments of disgust or 
pleasure that such produces upon them. 


This is certainly the groundwork of 


some of the ancient ideas connected 
inseparably with the forms of the hog, 
the serpent, the owl, the raven, and 
the dove. The supposed gentle nature 
of the last, and its beauty of form, con- 
stituted it, under the old mythologies, 


* Ruskin’s Modern Painters, page 50. 


the attendant upon the goddess of love; 
and the poetry of all nations has used 
it as synonymous with purity of spirit. 
Numerous passages in concert with 
this idea occur in different parts both 
of the Old and New Testament. “Be 


_ Wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,” 


was the injunction of Christ to his 
apostles, and in this we perceive ideas 
originating in the opinions entertained 
of those creatures. The dove, which 
brought to Noah the olive-branch, was 
a harbinger of hope and mercy ; but 
it is as a symbol of the Holy Spirit 
that it has received such a long-con- 
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tinued reverence, and as such is ap- 
plied to several of the saints. In the 
early church it was also one of the 
symbols of Christ. Tertullian says, 
“The dove is used to show forth 
Christ ;”* and in another place he calls 
the Church of God “ the house of our 
dove.” In the early times, also, it was 
considered as an emblem of the soul; 
and it is not improbable that this idea 
gave rise to the story of a dove flying 
from the burning pyre in the martyr- 
dom of St. Polycarp. But, in what- 
ever way the dove appears attached to 
the representations of saints, it will in 
most instances have some reference to 
the Holy Spirit; as, for instance, in 
very numerous examples of bishops 
receiving the ordination by the pastoral 
staff, the dove appears as the Holy 
Spirit, which the Church supposes to 
be transmitted on the imposition of 
hands. Therefore, when the dove is 
represented, it may indicate some espe- 
cial grace of inspiration, as in the case 
of King David or St. Gregory the 
Great, and many others. In these 
instances the dove is either on the 
shoulder, or above the head, or near 
the ear. 

St. Gregory the Great is one who is 
represented in the full pontificals as 
pope, and a dove upon his shoulder. 
A legendary writer of the ninth cen- 
tury, Paul Warnfrid, says that the 
Holy Ghost, in the form of a shining 
dove, came over him as he dictated to 
his scribe the interpretation of Eze- 
kiel’s vision. The story is given in 
full in the Golden Legend, on the au- 
thority of Peter the Deacon, with whom 
St. Gregory was most familiar, and with 
whom he disputes in his Dialogues. 
Peter asserted, that he had frequently 
seen the Holy Spirit in the similitude 
of a dove hovering over the head of 
Gregory. This story was narrated by 
the deacon on the occasion of an en- 
vious feeling against the saint, whose 
books were about to be burnt, and 
Peter offered to confirm his words by 
oath, saying, however, that Gregory 
had often told him that if he revealed 
the miracle of the vision of the dove, 
he would not afterwards live. Peter, 
attired in his deacon’s habit, approached, 
and taking the Gospels in hand at- 
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tested to the sanctity of his master, 
and immediately his spirit fled, whilst 
uttering the words of his true con- 
fession. He died in the year 604. 

Another pope, and a martyr of the 
early ages, St. Fabian, is distinguished 
by a dove, as well as by a sword, the 
instrument of his martyrdom. Euse- 
bius gives the story of his election to 
the pontifical chair, as being by the 
special revelation of God; for after 
the death of St. Anterus, also a martyr, 
the clergy and Roman people being 
assembled together to elect his suc- 
cessor to the papal chair, as was cus- 
tomary at that period, and there being 
different opinions as to whom the su- 
preme dignity should be committed, 
one nominating one, and others ano- 
ther, it happened that Fabian, return- 
ing from the town with some of his 
friends, entered into the church, and 
wished to know how the affair was 
proceeding, and who was appointed as 
supreme pointiff. Whilst he was stand- 
ing quite pensive, there suddenly de- 
scended from heaven a dove, “like to 
that which appeared over Christ our 
Redeemer in the river Jordan at his holy 
baptism,” and so placed itself above 
the head of Fabian. Every one fixed 
his eyes upon him, and knowing that 
that could not be by chance, but by 
the particular providence of God, who 
wished to make his will manifest to 
them whom they ought to elect for 
Father, Master, and Pastor of the Uni- 
versal Church, moved by the spirit of 
the same Lord, with one united voice 
they elected Fabian for pope, and 

laced him in the seat of St. Peter. 

hus it is that the dove is appropri- 
ated to him. He suffered martyrdom 
by decapitation, under Decius, in the 
year 253. 

St. Severus of Ravenna lived in the 
fourth century, and was a poor weaver, 
who, being among the people met to- 
gether to deliberate upon the election 
of a new bishop in the place of Aga- 
pitus, was, through the appearance of 
a dove which sat upon his head, marked 
out as the person to be elected. He 
is sometimes represented in company 
with St. Vincentia, who was his wife, 
and Innocentia, his daughter, in refer- 
ence to his remarkable death. Having 





* Tertull. contra Valentin. ch. 2. 
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a presentiment of his approaching hour, 
he prepared himself during mass, and 
partook of the Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar, caused the grave in which his wife 
and daughter were laid to be uncovered, 
and, laying himself between the bodies, 
gave up the ghost in the year 390. He 
is represented with the weaver’s shuttle, 
in reference to his early occupation, 
and a dove on his shoulder, on account 
of its mysterious appearance in de- 
termining his election. 

St. Remy is another bishop in whose 
life the dove appears, as the divine in- 
strument of grace, in this instance 
bearing an oil-flask above him. St. 
Remy or Remigius lived in the sixth 
century, the eo og. ange A of Clovis 
King of the Franks, who also has been 
honoured by the title of Saint in the 
calendar of the Gallican Church. The 
story of the dove and vial of sacred oil 
belongstothe history of both conjointly, 
as the miracle of its transmission 
was for the behoof of the latter. St. 
Remy was elected as archbishop of 
Rheims at the age of twenty-one, by 
acclamation of the people. Clovis, 
says the legend, was a Pagan, and his 
wife a Christian, and she was unable to 
convert him. It happened that an in- 
numerable horde of a foreign nation 
came to attack the king, and he vowed 
that if He, whom his wife worshipped, 
gave him the victory over them, he 
would receive the law of Jesus Christ. 
Having gained the victory, he went to 
find St. Remy and demanded baptism 
of him; but when they came to the 
baptismal font they found no holy 
chrism. Then there came a dove bear- 
ing in its beak an ampulla full of the 
unction, and then the bishop anointed 
the king with it; and this ampulla is 
still preserved in the church of Rheims, 
and has always been used for the 
anointing of the kings of France. 
This story, so venerated in the annals 
of the French monarchy, was attempted 


to be imitated in England by a similar 


one given in the history of St. Thomas 
Becket, to whom it was said the Virgin 
Mary gave a revelation of an unction 
for the kings of thiscountry.* St. Remy 
died in 545. 

A few female saints appear in repre- 
sentations also with the dove, amongst 
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whom is St. Aldegund, a virgin abbess 
of the seventh century. She appears 
in the habit of her order, bearing a 
pastoral staff and reading a book, and 
an angel by her side conducting her 
steps. Above her head is the Holy 
Spirit, in the form of a dove, bearing 
a veil, and about to invest the saint 
with it. It is evident here that the 
legendary painter, like the writer, 
has according to a common custom in- 
terpreted literally that which originally 
was but figurative, and would be very 
naturally explained by ascribing the 
motive of the saint’s assumption of the 
monastic life to the especial influence 
of the Holy Ghost. Aldegund was 
descended from the royal blood of the 
Franks, her parents being Walbert 
and Bertilia, and, when her mother 
wished to ally her in a marriage be- 
fitting her noble race, she said that 
“ she desired Him only to whom be- 
longed the sea, the heavens, and earth, 
and whose riches never failed.” She 
then fled the world, and, an angel 
guiding her steps, she crossed the river 
sambre and was by St. Amand in- 
vested with the monastic habit, when 
a dove appeared and seized upon the 
veil and put it on the head of the pious 
young virgin. She died in 643. 

The dove, as an emblem of the soul 
of a pious martyr, or of one dying in 
great sanctity, appears in the life of 
St. Scholastica, the sister of the cele- 
brated St. Benedict. She dedicated 
herself to God in her early youth, and 
was so fond of the conversation and 
pious discourse of her brother, that, on 
one occasion of his absence from his 
monastery, she besought him to re- 
main with her in conference on the 
joys of the celestial life. This, how- 
ever, he refused her, saying that he 
could in no wise be absent from his 
cell. His sister, much grieved, and 
moved to tears, put up her prayers for 
the aid of God; and soon the air, be- 
fore serene and calm, became over- 
cast, and thunder and lightning en- 
sued, with torrents of rain, causing so 
great an inundation, that St. Benedict 
was unable to return. “Sister,” said 
he, “ what is this thou hast done?” To 
which she replied, “ I asked thee, and 
thou wouldst not hear me; I have asked 





* Lansdowne MS. Brit. Mus. No. 762. 
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the Lord, and he has heard me.” Her 
brother, seeing then in this the hand 
of God, remained, and the whole night 
was passed in spiritual colloquies, and 
on the next day he departed to his 
monastery: when lo! after three days, 
standing in his cell, his eyes elevated 
towards heaven, he saw the soul of his 
sister, under the form of a dove, de- 
part from her body to penetrate the 
secrets of heaven. He announced her 
decease to the brethren; and her body 
was brought into the monastery, and 
placed in the tomb he had prepared 
for himself. St. Scholastica is usuall 
represented in the Benedictine habit 
of a nun, and her soul as a dove soar- 
ing on high, according to the legend. 
To this class the martyr St. Lulalia 
belongs, who, in addition to the instru- 
ment of her sufferings, has also a dove 
soaring above, as in the foregoing 
instance. There are two saints of 
this name, one of Barcelona, the other 
of Merida. The latter is better known, 
—perhaps the original, from which that 
of Barcelona is but a copy, as the 
chief parts of their stories are the same, 
differing principally in the manner of 
their deaths; St. Eulalia of Barcelona 
being crucified or beheaded, and she 
of Merida being burnt. ‘The first 
suffered under Diocletian, the latter 
under Maximian. The latter has been 
celebrated by Prudentius, the early 
Christian poet. She was born in Me- 
rida in Lusitania, and at the age of 
twelve years, when the emperor's edicts 
against the Christians were promul- 
gated, so great was her desire of mar- 
tyrdom, that she boldly presented her- 
self to Dacianus the judge, reproach- 
ing him with impiety. He employed 
both caresses and threats to induce 
her to renounce her religion, telling 
her she should escape even if she but 
touched a little salt and frankincense 
with the tip of her finger. But this 
only provoked her, and she threw 
down the idol, and trampled upon the 
cake laid for sacrifice, and, according 
to Prudentius, spat upon the judge. 
She was then torn by hooks, and after- 
wards lighted torches were applied to 
her breasts and sides; and, the fire 
catching her hair, she was soon stifled 
with smoke and flame. According also 
to the same authority, a white dove 
seemed to come out of her mouth, 
and to wing its way towards heaven. 
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There is here a strong analogy with 
that related of the martyrdom of St. 
Polycarp. 

Among the emblems by which St. 
Ursula is distinguished is that of a 
dove under her foot, which is due to 
the following passage of her legend. 
It happened about the year 640, that 
as St. Cunibert, Bishop of Cologne, 
sang mass in the church of St. Ursula, 
a white dove, hovering in the midst of 
the choir, thrice flew about the altar, 
and then alighted in a side-aisle of the 
church, when it immediately vanished. 
The holy Cunibert on this appearance 
allowed the place where the dove had 
disappeared to be examined, and they 


found there the remains of a body, 


which they attributed to St. Ursula, 
whose grave was before unknown. 
The head of the martyr was now pre- 
served in a silver repository, and ex- 

osed to the honour of the believers. 

t is also recorded as an old tradition, 
and related even by Petrarch to one of 
the Colonna family, that where the 
body of St. Ursula, or even those of her 
companions, was laid, no other corpse 
could rest; for it invariably happened, 
that, on the following day, the lo so 
usurping such sacred spot was found 
again above the earth. In this story, 
perhaps, we see again a literal render- 
ing of a figure. The Holy Ghost or the 
Spirit of God is said to have instructed 
St. Cunibert to the grave of the saint, 
and the story is handed down by later 
legendary writers as a literal and pal- 
pable apparition. 

St. Medard, Bishop of Noyon, among 
several emblems, has also that of the 
dove; in his case, however, multiplied 
to three, which are of white colour, 
and represented over him. As in the 
former instance, this has some refer- 
ence to the place of his interment, over 
which some say three fiery balls, but 
others say doves, arose out of his grave 
after his decease; and it is also as- 
serted that at his death his great merit 
was acknowledged by the heavens being 
opened, and divine light shining before 
him. He died in the year 556, revered 
for his great charity. 

In the foregoing instances we have 
given examples of those whose election 
to the episcopal oflice was said to have 
been decided by, the interposition of 
the Holy Spirit, manifested under the 
same form in which 4 appeared at the 

4 
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baptism of Christ. To these we may 
now add that of St. Maurilius, Bishop 
of Angiers. He was born at Milan, 
of noble parents, and was instituted in 
the holy office of priesthood by St. 
Martin of Tours, and when made 
bishop he became an earnest comba- 
tant against idols, and their worship- 
pers. His election as bishop of An- 
giers took place in the presence of St. 
Martin, archbishop of ‘Tours, who, 
after all had given their opinion, said, 
“ Brethren, hear and attend unto good 
counsel. He whom God has elected 
as your prelate, him receive. Truly, 
Maurilius, presbyter of the church of 
Calonne, will be your bishop.” When 
Maurilius entered the church, a dove 
of snowy whiteness, divinely sent, de- 
scended and sat above his head, to 
declare the merit of so great a priest, 
and thereupon the ordination was 
confirmed. St. Maurilius died in 410. 
He is represented in the bishop’s habit, 
and a dove above his head; sometimes 
also with a fish, which however belongs 
to another part of his history. The 
general consent in the story of his 
election with those of the foregoing is 
too obvious to dwell upon, and there 
can be but little doubt that one gave 
rise to the other, and the myth became 
repeated when the legendary wished 
to impress his hearers with a high idea 
of the sanctity of his hero. 
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It would be tedious to enumerate 
the many instances of the dove appear- 
ing in the representations of saints, as 
infusing into them the divine grace. 
St. John is often so accompanied when 


writing the book of Revelations. St. 
Thomas Aquinas is so also. Some- 


times it appears as if whispering in the 
ear; and, besides the two instances 
above noted, there is that of St. Peter 
of Alcantara, because he is said to have 
possessed the gifts of prophesy and of 
tongues by the immediate influence of 
the Holy Ghost. He died in 1562. 
Others possess this emblem, as S¢. 
Oswald, and St. David of Wales, but 
they afford less important illustration 
than those above given. It may be 
generally affirmed, that in most cases 
where the dove appears as an emblem 
it has some reference, either immediate 
or remote, to the manifestation of the 
divine spirit in the life of the saint. 
There is however an exception to this 
rule, which is worth a passing notice, 
before this part of our subject is con- 
cluded. St. Joachim, father of the Vir- 
gin Mary, is represented with a dove 
at his side; but that has reference to 
the offering made at the Temple, and 
not in allusion to the Holy Spirit. 

With this we conclude the present 
chapter, which is capable of much 
extension, but perhaps is already suf- 
ficiently illustrated. 





MACARONIC POETRY. 


Macaronéana, ou Mélanges de Littérature Macaronique des différents Peuples de 


V’Europe. Par M. Octave Delepierre. 


8vo. Brighton, Gancia. 1852. 


Geschichte der Macaronischen Poesie, und Sammlung ihrer vorziiglichsten Denkmale, 


von Dr. F. W. Genthe. 


TO Macaronic poetry,'as to many 
other special pursuits, we may apply 
Dryden's line relative to the Popish 
Plot ; it has been 


Praised in extremes and in extremes decried. 


It has deserved neither this excess of 
honour nor this indignity. Condemned 
by Vavassor, Morhof, and other later 
writers, it ranks Beza, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, Folengo, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, and Skelton, amongst its 
authors, and claims Cardinal Mazarin 
and many men of great literary re- 


8vo. Leipzig, Meissner. 1836. 


pute among its patrons. To the 
bibliographer it is of interest by rea- 
son of the great rarity of the works; 
to the philologist as regards the forma- 
tion of languages. Its wit, its per- 
sonal and political satire, and free vein 
of thought, make it a source of plea- 
sure to the man of the world; and 
its matter is often of import to the 
historian, Yet until lately no work 
deserving the title of a “History of 
Macaronic Poetry” had been written. 
It had been merely considered biblio- 
graphically, as by Naudé, De Bure, 
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Nodier, &c. or formed only a chapter 
in general literary history, as in the 
works of Crescimbeni, Tiraboschi, 
Quadrio, Sismondi, and Bouterwek. 
Frederick Flégel’s Geschichte der 
Kémischen Litteratur, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1784—87, and the two books 
cited at the commencement ofthis paper, 
are, we believe, the best in foreign lan- 
guages which specially treat the subject; 
while in ~— the “ Specimens of 
Macaronic Poetry,” 8vo. 1831, which 
contains a preface enlarged from some 
able papers contributed to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in 1830, is almost the 
only work of merit. M. Delepierre 
complains of the errors in Watt, and 
of the manner in which the article 
“ Macaronic Poetry” has been treated 
by the Encyclopedia Britannica. As 
to the latter, had he been aware of the 
method of its compilation, he would 
hardly have thrown away so much 
good indignation. There is an arti- 
cle on this subject in Rees’ Encyclo- 
pedia containing about forty-one lines ; 
about thirty of these are textually re- 
printed in the Ency. Brit. the remain- 
ing eleven being inaccurate, incomplete, 
and altogether void of originality. The 
compiler, writing in 1842, states that we 
have in English but little in this style, 
and “nothing scarce,” excepting some 
“little loose pieces” in Camden’s Re- 
mains. Of Folengo, Jean Cécile Frey, 
and Stefonio, no account whatever is 
given. The quotation relative to the 
“bold fellow” has every appearance of 
being taken from the French Eycyclo- 
pedia, as noticed by Genthe, page 158, 
for it is an extract from the Recitus 
(not Reatus) Veritabilis super terribili 
esmeuta Paysanorum de Ruellio, 8vo. 
no plate or date, of which the writer 
seems unconscious, as also that this 
work was written by Frey. The 
genealogy of this article is as follows: 
the Encyclopedia Britannica is de- 
scended from Rees, who is the eldest in 
descent from the Dictionnaire de Tre- 
voux, whose father was Gabriel Naudé, 
about two centuries ago! 

M. ‘elepierre’s work is divided into 
three leading sections. In the first 
he considers the various kinds of hybrid 
compositions, and attempts the defini- 
tion of true Macaronic poetry. The 
second contains the history of the art as 
regards each country, with bibliogra- 
phical notes and biographical notices 
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of the authors. The third gives ex- 
tracts from their works and adds a 
supplement. ‘This is in a great de- 
gree the plan of Genthe. It should be 
stated, that M. Delepierre had the 
advantage of consulting the extensive 
collection of M. Sylvain van de Weyer, 
whose liberality im assisting literary 
yursuit is constant and generous. 
Without such aid no work like this 
could possibly have been written, and to 
that gentleman, the late Charles Nodier, 
and M. Gustave Brunet, M. Delepierre 
acknowledges his especial obligations. 

The origin of the term Macaronic 
is a question that has not been de- 
cided. Can it prove a_ legitimate 
descent, or is it the type of what it 
denotes, a merely ludicrous combina- 
tion of words? Two derivations are 
generally offered. One from the work 
of Ludovicus Celius Rhodiginus, Lec- 
tionum Antiquarum, lib.xxx. (Frane- 
furt, folio, 1666) lib. 17, ¢. 3, viz. that 
the word signifies men of large heads 
and weak understandings, gross, heavy, 
coarse, and given to vulgar language. 
The other is taken from T. Folengo, 
who compares it with the mixed com- 
position known under this name to the 
Italians, just as words ‘derived from 
the French are similarly used, accord- 
ing to C. Nodier, as Salmi, Macédoine, 
Pot pourri. But this is to scotch the 
snake, not kill it, to explain, and not 
to derive. From whence came the word 
originally? That is the question. 

As regards the true definition of 
Macaronic poetry, both authors and en- 
cyclopedias appear to be a “ little 
loose,” and at times almost as acute 
as that eminent French writer in the 
Journal des Debats, who, some years 
ago, acquainted his readers that the 
name of our old friend, Mr. Pick- 
wick, was derived from “ cueillir,” to 
pick or select, and “wick” a little light; 
and therefore inferred Pickwick was 
a collection of brilliant trifles. The 
Abbé de la Rue ridiculed the Academy 
of France for not possessing among its 
members one able to define accurately 
its meaning. Peace be with him! 
Whether the signification now given in 
the Dictionnaire de l’Académie, would 
be received as a fit offering to appease 
his angry shade, we dare not venture 
to affirm, and it would be difficult to 
appeal to the literary eminence of 
Paris at the present time upon this 
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point, as we doubt whether the steps 
of many may be heard in their accus- 
tomed haunts, of 

Allin a word qui se oppressos most heavily credunt. 

M. Delepierre defines Macaronic 
poetry as that which derives its roots 
from some original language, and adds 
thereto a Latin inflection. Fligel 
adopts the same. But it would be im- 
possible to cite the various opinions of 
writers on this point: we suspect too 
the term may be more accurately ex- 
plained than defined. There is, how- 
ever, a general concurrence of opinion 
in dividing works of this kind into 
three classes, Burlesque, Pedantic or 
Imitative-Satirical, and Macaronic, as 
defined above. 

Quitting this branch of the subject, 
we will endeavour to place before our 
readers some general account of its 
origin. We should not expect to find 
traces of Macaronic poetry in the lite- 
rature of any people where one pure 
original language was written and 
spoken, but whose intercourse with 
other nations was occasional. Sarchi 
asserts that examples may be found in 
Hebrew—but at what period? In 
Greek literature we are not aware of 
any semblance of its existence; except 
in Greece at the present day, as if to 
show that degradation of language and 
thought are inseparable from that of 
the people. As regards Latin, the line 
oft-cited from Plautus is not evidence 
sufficient ; and the lines from Horace, 
Sat. 10, v. 20—24: 

At magnum fecit quod verbis Greeca Latinis 
Miscuit, 
are intended to impress those who con- 
sidered it as a grace, that this was no pe- 
culiar beauty of Lucilius, but was also 
practised by the Rhodian epigramma- 
tist, Pitholeon. Kolbe, Ueber Wort- 
mengerei, Leipzig, 1812, S. 371, men- 
tions Lucretius as adopting this custom : 
Nigra peAtxpoos est, immunda et foetida 
axoo pos : 

Cesia raddadiov, &c.* 

Cicero indulges the same habit: it 
has been the habit of all ages and 
writers. Boileau notices Ronsard, Art 
Poetique, chant 1, and 
Sa Muse en Francais parlant Grec et Latin, 

Vit dans l’age suivant, par un retour grotesque 
Tomber de ses grands mots le faste pédantesque. 
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Henry Stevens complains that the 
young nobles of histime “shot their dis- 
course ” with words derived from Ita- 
lian. Thus, instead of being astonished 
they were “ sbigottits,” or after “le 
past” they were accustomed “ spia- 
ceger par la strade,” and, not to appear 
“ goffes et scortese,” they used phrase- 
ological expressions, “strane.” Goffes, 
a Piedmontese word, must be the origin 
of our present “ Young England” 
term Goth, and is probably derived 
from similar examples. This hybrid 
kind of writing was a mere fashion of 
the day, or fancy of the writer, and 
has nothing in common with pure 
Macaronic poetry; which has been cul- 
tivated according to fixed rules until 
it may be said to constitute a style. 

The rise of Macaronic poetry—from 
the sublime to the ridiculous there is 
but a step—dates from the fall of 
Rome! As the planets of the great 
classic writers, one by one, slowly paled 
from the horizon, as the dying civiliza- 
tion of Italy and of Europe was trod- 
den under foot by Scandinavian and 
Asiatic hordes, language, especially 
that of Italy, became corrupted. The 
force of the wave of conquest was 
spent, but it left its traces over the 
plains of the Roman empire. The 
conquerors became settlers,—mixed 
races segregated into nations,—and 
amid a variety of dialects modern lan- 
guages arose. These were again in- 
fluenced by the tide of population flow- 
ing towards the Crusades, the hired 
troops of Germany and Italy, and, ac- 
cording to Genthe, by the armies levied 
during the Thirty Years’ War. Bou- 
terwek shows how Latin words were 
mixed with German in the tenth cen- 
tury. Crescimbeni says it was custo- 
mary in Italy from the earliest time, 
and cites passages from Cirio Spontone 
to prove it. The following is a ludi- 
crous instance, quoted by Ugo Foscolo 
in his Discorso Storico, prefixed to his 


- edition of Boccaccio, page xlvii. (Pick- 


ering. 1825.) A professor in a univer- 
sity thus addresses his pupils :— 

* Or, Signori, hic colligimus argu- 
mentum, quod aliquis quando venit 
coram magistratu, debet ei revereri; 
quod est contra Ferrarienses, qui si 
essent coram Deo, non extraherent 





* Lucretius, lib. iv, 1156, 
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sibi capellum vel birretum de capite. 
Et dico vobis quod in anno sequenti 
intendo docere ordinarié bene et lega- 
liter, sicut unquam feci, extraordi- 
narié non credo leggere,—quia scho- 
lares non sunt boni pagatores,” a con- 
clusion there is no resisting. In no 
country did this variety of dialects 

revail more than in Italy. The 
Tealian is a literary language; it was 
written but not spoken ; its origin is in 
the genius of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio. Of the many dialects 
then spoken, not one, if written, 
would have been understood in an- 
other province. Let the reader re- 
member the difficulty of fixing the 
text of the Decamerone. Had depu- 
ties assembled to found the “ United 
Italy” of Dante, their language would 
have renewed the confusion of Babel. 
Some idea of these dialects might be 
formed from the Catalogue of the Li- 
brary of Cardinal Zondadari, sold at 
Paris in December, 1844. It was in 
these mixed dialects that the bur- 
lesque poetry of Europe was written. 
It consisted for the most part of po- 
pular songs, on points of local or per- 
sonal interest, but chiefly political, and 
especially bitter against the Roman 
Church before and immediately pre- 
ceding the Reformation. 

M. Delepierre (p. 21) cites a passage 
from an extremely scarce poem com- 
posed about 1578 upon the occasion of 
the battle of Lepanto, of which the 
lines are partly in Latin and partly in 
the Venetian patois. The title of the 
brochure is “‘Cantico reprehensibile di 
Alessio de i disconsi a Selim imperator 
de Turchi.” 4to. two leaves. 

Indigno induperator sier Selin 

Dedecus magnum de te misier pare 

Cum cepisti a regnar, &c. 

In France these songs were also 
common, and included many parodies. 
The following is from the “ De Pro- 
fundis des Amoureux,” which consists 
of twenty-seven strophes, printed at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 
forming a thin 16mo. volume of the 
greatest rarity,without date or printer's 
name. ‘Techener limited the reim- 
pression in 1832 to fifty copies. We 
can give of this only four-lines :— 

Sicut erat ainsy feray 

In principio vueille ou non 

Et nunc, et semper j’aimeray 

In secula seculorum. Amen. 
(Delepierre, p. 38.) 
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We must refer our readers for Mr. 
Bellenden Kerr's theory as to the origin 
of our nursery songs to his work on 
the Archeology of our Popular Phrases 
and Nursery Rhymes, 4 vols. 12mo. It 
is certain political songs were common 
both in Belgium and Holland. Ac- 
cording to a MS. copy of the Verhael- 
dicht cited Bibl. Belge, tome i. p. 454, 
the best street-singers were from An- 
twerp, 


De stract-sangers die meest van Antwerpen 
zyn. 

What was the burden generally of these 
songs, and of those cailed “ Canards?” 

Political songs were from an early 
period prevalent in England. They 
were current in the Saxon times; 
they solaced the serf after the Norman 
Conquest, and gratified the Conqueror 
in his baronial hall while he listened to 
the jongleur who turned into ridicule 
the former possessors 6f his lands. As 
education progressed, as the commons 
obtained power,and political excitement 
increased, these songs became more 
frequent. They were the compositions 
generally of the better classes of society, 
and not of street-rhymers or strollers 
from hall to hall. Our readers are well 
acquainted with the volume of Poli- 
tical Songs published by the Camden 
Society, and edited by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, to whom English historical 
literature owes very much for their 
publication. Of these, the Sirventes on 
King John by the younger Bertrand 
de Born, that on Henry III. by Ber- 
nard de Rovenac written about a.p. 
1229, and that on Richard of Al- 
maigne, A.D. 1264, are worthy of notice 
from their personal character. The 
“ Battle of Lewes,” as regards event, 
personal character, and public feeling is 
amost valuable historicaldocument. M. 
Delepierre cites, p. 31, the song, temp. 
Edward I. against the King’s taxes, with 
reference to the illegal seizure of wool 
for the wars in Flanders; but we 
regret to state that he has not fol- 
lowed the text as edited by Mr. 
Wright for the Camden Society. His 
extracts exhibit changes in orthogra- 
phy, typographical inaccuracies, and 
transpositions, which we trust he will 
correct in another edition (cf. Political 
Songs, p. 182). We are not aware 
whether the following from a MS. 
poem written by a Frenchman, a con- 
temporary, “ le deuxiesme du mois de 
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Juing et l’an trente-sixiesme,” has 
been noticed in this country. It is a 
narrative of the life and death of 
Anne Boleyn, and will be found in 
the Bibliophile Belge, tome i. p. 457. 
Elle scavoit bien dancer et chanter 
Et ses propos saigement agenser, 
Sonner de lutz, et d’aultres instrumens 
Pour divertir les tristes pensemens. 

* * * % 
Oultre ces biens et graces tant exquises 
Elle estoit belle et de taille élégante, 
Estoit des yeulx encoires plus attirante 
Lesquelz scavoit bien conduire 4 propos 
En les tenant quelquefois en repos. 
Aucune fois, envoyant un message 
Porter du coeur le secret tesmoignage. 

The spirit of this political literature 
increased towards the Reformation, 
and found its apt expression in the 
poems attributed to Walter Mapes, 
in burlesque songs, and satirical paro- 
dies, both of ritual and _ scripture. 
With reference jo these the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 144, 
may be usefully consulted. The Golias, 
supposed to have been written by Wal- 
ter Mapes in the thirteenth century, 
was succeeded by other compositions 
of the like bitter and satirical character 
even unto the sixteenth, when Pasquil 
became, as formerly Golias had been, 
the ordinary mask from which to wing 
the shafts of satire against the corrup- 
tions of the Church. Reynard the 
Fox and Piers Ploughman it is only 
requisite to name. 

We must now refer to our second di- 
vision, of Pedantic, the imitative-satiri- 
cal, called by the Italians also Fidenzi- 
ana. Of this Dominico Veniero is con- 
sidered as the originator; but Count 
Camillo Strofa, known as Fidenzio 
Glottocrisio, from whence Fidenziana 
as a term for pedantesca is derived, is 
held as the first metrical writer in this 
style. It is the burlesque both in form 
and thought, but derives its chief in- 
terest from its grave and well-sustained 
irony. 

The following extract is from “I 
Cantici di Fidentio Glottocrysio Ludi- 
magistro con aggiunta d’allcune vaghe 
compositioni nel medesmo genere,” 
Fiorenza, 8vo. 1574, and Vicenza, 
1743, and celebrates the Socratic loves 
of its assumed hero. Every age has 
its gentleman of songs and sonnets, 
and of fanciless methods of thinking; 
and there were doubtless many poets 
who in Strofa’s days had felt the 
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pangs of unrequited love, had severed 


the ties which bound them to the 
world, and retired to deserts and in- 
hospitable wastes to give vent to their 
feelings in indignant strains of me- 
lancholy melody. We have only space 
for the following :— 

Oh Camillo superbo et inexorabile, 

A chi pabulo dan grato et dolcissimo 

Le mie angustie ;—e il mio malinenarrabile. 
Audi che io vo explicarti l’ardentissimo 
Mio amor, che il di, la notte, e al gallicinio 
E al vespro mi da tormento amplissimo. 


Both the editions of this work are 
of great rarity, and show upon colla- 
tion considerable variation. ‘Thus, after 
the third strophe, the following appears 
in that of Florence, 1574, but is omit- 
ted in that of Vicenza, 1743, and was 
probably struck out for want of suf- 
ficient sequence with the remaining : 
Talche, Dio voglia che il mio cor vaticinio 
Sia vano finalmente egli ha da essere 
La mia fatal ruina, e mio exterminio. 

But it is to the prose compositions of 
this class that attention is most due. 
The revival of letters and the Refor- 
mation introduced among men of learn- 
ing and wit a satire at once philosophic 
in conception and pedantic in treat- 
ment, a kind of collegiate Lucianism, 
which inspired Erasmus with his bitter 
Dialogues and his“ Moris Encomium,” 
Reuchlin with the “Litteree Obscu- 
rorum Virorum,” Cornelius Agrippa 
with hisdeclamatory theme—“De V ani- 
tate Scientiarum,” and Theodore Beza 
with that diamond of pamphlets, as 
Charles Nodier terms it, the “ Epis- 
tola Benedicti Passavantii ad Petrum 
Lizetum,” which Bayle considers as 
ingenious, but too burlesque. 

The origin and point of these com- 
positions was the corruption of the 
Roman Church. In them reason and 
faith in Germany sought freedom of 
opinion, and a purely spiritual refor- 
mation of religion, as contrasted with 


: that taught and represented by the 


Church of Rome. From the days of 
the Troubadours the ignorance and 
gross lives of the priesthood had 
been the general theme, the satire 
and jest of Boccaccio, and a host of 
writers. The clergy were mocked in 
the pulpit, jeered in the streets, de- 
rided on the stage. “ Vile as a priest, 
viler than a monk,” became a proverb 
The learned detested their Latin, and 
the women perplexed their ignorance 
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with citations from the Gospels and 
the Prophets. Intercourse with this 
wretched class had shown that 

Tl lungo conversar genera noia, 

E la noia disprezzo, e odio al fine. 

So long as public writers reviled 
religion, her ritual, her holiest myste- 
ries, the Popes were for the most part 
indifferent. Lorenzo, Macchiavelli, 
Aretino, Ariosto, La Casa, Pompanazzi 
and Bembo had but slight regard for 
that religion of which Rome was the 
centre. Christianity was shaken to 
its foundation, and it is almost less 
miraculous that it overcame Paganism 
than that it survived the Sybaritism 
and intellectual atheism of this period. 
When, however, Rome was attacked 
by Luther, when the opinions of 
Melancthon found entrance into Lom- 
bardy, when Calvin under a feigned 
name had dwelt at the court of Ferrara, 
and his catechism was secretly circu- 
lated among the people, the court of 
Rome took measures for the repression 
at least of all satire or invective against 
the clergy. It was said that Dante 
had argued against the temporal supe- 
riority of the Pope. It was rumoured, 
and the whisper spread with a chilling 
fear among the people, that to him had 
been revealed the regions of eternal 
woe,—where he had seen a former pos- 
sessor of St. Peter’s chair in torment. 
Party hate became the more bitterly 
envenomed against him. It required 
an embassy and great influence to print 
the Decamerone at Florence. Niccolo 
Franco and Giordano Bruno perished 
by the rope and fire. When, however, 
the monks, relying on the support of 
the Pope, opposed the teaching of 
Hebrew and Greek, they were met 
and overthrown by the scorching imi- 
tative satire of Ulric von Hutten in 
his Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. 
To others of this class we may add 
Rabelais. Nor should the Satyre Me- 
nippée, the composition of Passerat 
and others, which paved the way to 
Henry the Fourth’s accession to the 
throne, and won a greater victory for 
him than the battle of Ivry, pass un- 
noticed. We feel inclined to include 
also under this head, the Fray Ge- 
rundo of Padre Isla. 

We must now conclude with notices 
of pure Macaronic poetry, of which 
kitchen or dog Latin and mere metri- 
cal Latin rhymes must be considered 


as forming no part. Italy, we appre- 
hend, must be admitted as taking the 
first rank in this kind of poetry; and 
willingly, did space permit, we would 
give a more extensive notice of her 
best authors, especially as the works 
are of rare occurrence. 

At M. Libri’s sale, the “ Opera 
Jocunda No. D. Johanis Georgii 
Alioni Astensis metro Macharronico 
et Gallico composita; impressum Ast, 
die 12 mensis Martii, 8vo. 1521,” 
was sold for 1,750 frances. This little 
volume, apart from its rarity, was of 
interest, as containing poems upon the 
conquest of the kingdom of Naples 
by Charles VIII. with smaller pieces 
in the patois of Milan and Asti, which 
M. Libri, in a note to his catalogue, 
p- 66, considers the most ancient of 
their kind extant. Not much seems 
to be known of the author: Qua- 
drio describes him as satirical, ir- 
religious, and obscene. It is certain 
that his work was suppressed, and 
the author condemned to prison for 
life. This punishment was carried into 
effect, but he was released on the dis- 
avowal of all the censured passages. 
It is doubtful, however, whether per- 
sonal and political hatred had not 
greater influence than the question of 
morals in his incarceration. M. Dele- 
pierre has given several extracts from 
this work. (Macaronéana, pp. 76—85.) 

But of all writers of Macaronic 
poetry, Teofilo Folengo, if not the first, 
must be placed in the first rank. His 
genius and his life were equally erratic. 
He assumed the name of Merlino Co- 
eaio during his residence at Bologna, 
from whence, possibly on account of 
his writings, he was obliged to fly. He 
entered into the army, quitted that 
for a convent, threw the robes of the 
order aside, and fled under a false 
name. His skill in Latin versifica- 
tion was great—his estimation of it 
greater. He had, it is said, com- 
posed an epic poem in Latin. His 
friend the Bishop of Mantua compli- 
mented him vor, success, and added 
thathe hadequalled—Virgil! Folengo, 
dissatisfied with the praise, threw his 
MS. into the fire. The only works of his 
with which we are acquainted are the 
“Opus Merlini Cocaii Poetae Mantuani 
Macaronicorum. Tusculani apud La- 
cum Benacensem AlexanderPaganinus, 
1521, died Januarii,”— of which the late 
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Charles Nodier’s copy,as described in his 
Catalogue, page 114, with the extremely 
rare eight additional leaves, bound by 
Duru, is now before us. This work is 
so generally known that it is unne- 
cessary further to describe it. The 
** Chaos del Tre per Uno. Vinegia per 
Giovanni Antonio e fratelli da Sabbio, 
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ad instanza de Nicolo Garanta a di 
primo Zener, 1527,” 8vo. is less fre- 
quently noticed. It is written in terza 
and ottava rima, and Latin hexameters. 
The Seconda Selva, M. Libri (Cata- 
logue, page 67) considers a parody 
upon the first book of the Hneid. It 
thus commences :— 


Ille ego qui quondam formaio plenus et ovis 
Quique botirivoro stipans ventrone lasagnas, 
Arma valenthominis cantavi horrentia Baldi, 
Quo non Hectorior, quo non Orlandior alter. 


The work is a medley, and is scarcely 
susceptible of any critical definition. 
M. Delepierre, at page 93 of his work, 
extracts the analysis of it by Apostolo 
Zeno. M. Libri praises its style. Zeno 
considers it as an allegorical account of 
the author's life, and of his religious 
conversion. It is possible: he finally 
died in the convent of Santa Croce di 
Campese, to which he had retired, on the 
9th Dec. 1544, aged 53. Folengo by 
many writers is ranked with Rabelais. 

We must reluctantly omit any no- 
tices of the Macaronic poetry of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, and conclude with 
some general hints as regards English 
writers. It has been already shown 
that burlesque compositions in a mixed 
dialect were written at a very early 
—_ M. Delepierre admits the fol- 
owing to be true Macaronic authors, 
and it is a question whether England 
has not produced the best in this style: 
—W. Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Thomas Coryate, George Ruggle, two 
William Kings, the sons of Ezechiel 
and Peregrine, Alexander Geddes, 
Tom Dishington(?), and other writers, 
contained in the rare volume “Car- 
minum Rariorum Macaronicorum De- 
lectus in usum ludorum Apollinarium, 
Edinburgi, 1801, 1813,” 8vo. Of this 
M. Delepierre thinks there was an 
earlier edition, and concludes with a 


strong recommendation of the Reliquiz 
Antique, scraps from ancient MSS., 
2 volumes, 1845, edited by Thomas 
Wright and James Orchard Halliwell, 
limited to an impression of 250 copies. 
We could wish the history of English 
Macaronie poetry, with notices of the 
authors and the reprint of the rarest 
and best pieces, were undertaken by 
these gentlemen, so conversant with 
the subject and competent to the task. 
The last extract must be from the 
“Uniomachia, Canino-Anglico-Grece 
et Latine,” &c. :—“ Ceci est une Ma- 
earonée Greecque i base Anglaise. 
Elle est imprimée en caractéres Grecs, 
et au bas des pages se trouve la tra- 
duction en style Macaronique Latin. 
Malgré nos recherches nous avons 
jamais pu trouver nulle part la moindre 
mention de ce morceau, composé de cent 
deux vers, ni de son auteur, et nous n’en 
connaissons qu'un seul exemplaire.” Pro- 
bably the readers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine can contribute information 
on these points. It evidently relates to 
some dissensions in the famous Union 
club at Oxford, and the theme the ex- 
pulsion of a party of its members. The 
notes are deserving the attention of 
commentators. It commences with the 
gathering of the members (we must 
content ourselves with quoting the 
Canino-Latin version) :— 


Sicut cattorum clangor circum attica sonat, 

Qui postquam scilicet anum * effugerunt et broomam nigram, 
Dormiunt domorum roofibus cum charis wifis ; 

Sic sonuit noisa omnium qui Union frequentant, 

Stellee in campo, Rambleros expellentium. 

Socii omnes instructi fuerunt, una cum ducibus quique 

Dextra sedent Rambleri, sinistraque Masichi. 

In pavimento bonam carpetam habente sedet presidentius ceeterorum 
(Ubi Matthews comicalis olim lusit tricksisque punisque) 

Fortis Masiches, bene sciens concionari verbis. 





* OdSuad. Pessime hoc verbum vertit Paunchius quasi instrumentum ex fenestra 


detrusum. 
Vieille Pucelle, Anglic? Old Maid. 
3 


Melius noster Heavysternius pro ano id accipiendum putat,—Gallice une 
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He proposes to the meeting whether 
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° ° . multo melius esset 
Omnes expellere, qui, obliti sociorum 


Novam societatem faciunt. 


We regret we cannot report the 
speech of his opponent. He accuses 
Masiches of a domineering spirit and 
the habit of indulging in unbecoming 


expressions, and asks whether, because 
the immortal gods have conceded to 
him the gift of eloquence, he has con- 
sequently a right to claim 


a charter like the wind 
To blow on whom I please ? 


Masiches replies— 


at Palmerioni dolor fuit, et in eo cor 
Usque ad thoracem venit ; bifariam deliberans 
Utrum ipse scoldaret Masichen turpibus verbis, 
An iram sedaret, compesceretque furorem. 


But at this juncture, according to 
the laws of all classic epics and asso- 


ciations, Minerva makes her appear- 
ance :— 


Sed ex gaslito descendens, venit Pallas 

Et stetit supra caput, benigno Mayon! similis. 

Et sedans iram, dixit ei aliquid, ille audiens Deam 
Iram habens mente, lugubri modo knitavit supercilia. 


The debate is continued until the departure of the members is thus described :— 


Ingentem, cane, Dea, clamorem sidi vincentis, 

Quales triginta mail-coachi, cabrioletique, giggique sonabat, 
Usque ad corn marketum, et etiam ad distantem Broad streetum. 
Et sic aliquis companionem intuens, dixit 

In castelli domo fumans, aut prope Gazellam, 

“ Hi quidem nigris-togis-induti juvenes vertunt domum per fenestras.’’ 
Cum autem, omnibus jam raucis existentibus clamor silebat, 
Bene se collecti, pilis et togis captis, 

Stelle ex aula procedunt domum revertere, 

Et tunc convivia formant, separatim quinque 

Epulantur ostrea, et aquam spiritu mixtam bonam pro stomacho 
Et Cogniacum drinkunt, et fumunt Havannos.t 


Such is the general outline of M. 
Delepierre’s work, the most complete, 
we believe, of any on this subject. It 
is much to be desired he would renew 
his labours, and enlarge his volume, 
now already out of print, especially 
as regards those popular compositions 
which possess historical interest. But 
we must protest against any alteration 
of the original text in the extracts. 
Anglo-Norman cannot be represented 
by modern French. National songs 


are national property, valuable as re- 
cords of opinion, valuable as memo- 
rials of language, and ought to be re- 
spected. In them we discern the pub- 
lic feeling of every age. History pre- 
sents us with the policy of kings and 
cabinets, the strife of parties, and the 
characters of eminent men; but the 
tone of public feeling is inferred 
rather than narrated, and must be 
gathered, not from those documents 
alone which the State Paper Office en- 





T Bpdvdia rivovoiv re kai exopmyxovar weydppous. 


In hoe antiquissimo poemate, nullus est locus sisto corruptior. 
Hi, enim insulsissimi et, magis asinorum nomine, quam 


veterum commentatorum. 


Hem ! tibi solertiam 








doctorum digni, dicunt :—Britannos olim necnon et Batavos, herba quadam perniciosa, 
et ad intoxicandum idonea, cui nomen fictum dederunt Tobacco, usos esse. Hanc bene 
circumplicatam et inflammatam labris eos interposuisse, et aeris suctione per eam 
opo€éa id est flammam et fumum excitasse, et inspirata expirasse. Has aniles fabulas, 
has meras nugas, credat Judeus Apella, non ego. C 
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rols, but those in which the voice of 
the people found expression. It is 
right to add, this volume has been 
published at the expense of M. Gancia 
of Brighton, who has kindly lent for 
reference many of the rarer pieces no- 
ticed in this work, in the choice bind- 
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ings of Bauzonnet, Niedrée, Capé, and 
Duru. But, alas! the age of Rox- 
burgh chivalry in England is passed ; 
the fame of the collector is now re- 
served for France, under the auspices 
of Prince Lucien Buonaparte and the 
Duc d’Aumale. S. H. 


WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 


By Tuomas Wrieut, F.S.A. 


I1].—Tae Kentisu Coast rrom Dear to Dimcuurcu (continued). 


IN descending from the village of 
Lymne towards the sea, the surface of 
the ground presents first a steep though 
not very lofty cliff, then an elevated 
bank of more gradual descent, and 
lastly an extensive flat. It is on the 
bank that we observe the remains of 
the ancient Roman town of the Portus 
Lemanis. They consist of a line of 
broken wall, of immensely massive 
construction, formed, as was usually 
the case with Roman walls, of a facing 
of stones with bonding courses of tiles, 
and supported by round towers and 
by semicircular projections. As at 
Richborough, and other places where 
a Roman fortress was built on the 
coast, the side of the town towards the 
sea lay open, without any wall. The 
two walls which ran from the sea, pro- 
tecting the town to the east and the 
west, were, like those of Richborough, 
perfectly straight and parallel to each 
other ; but the transverse wall, forming 
the defence of the town to the north, 
assumed the form of a half-octagon. 
They include an area of about twelve 
acres. 

The broken state of the fragments 
of wall which appeared above ground 
attracted the notice of antiquaries, and 
Stukeley attempted to explain it by 


supposing that they had been destroyed _ 


intentionally by the Saxon invaders. 
But the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood declared that it was handed down 
to them as a tradition from father to 
son that the ancient town had been 
destroyed by an earthquake. This 
was looked upon as nothing more than 
one of those popular legends which are 
so often found connected with old 
ruins, until, some three years ago, Mr. 
Roach Smith and Mr. Elliott of Dim- 


church commenced their excavations, 
and in the course of a few weeks laid 
bare the whole line of the wall to its 
foundations. It was now discovered 
that at some remote period the whole 
had undergone a violent convulsion 
which could not have been effected by 
the hand of man. In some parts the 
wall was still standing upright, but in 
many others it was lying down, often 
almost flat, having fallen sometimes 
outwardly and sometimes inwardly, 
and in one or two places the wall had 
actually been thrown forwards, rolled 
over, and broken into two or three 
ieces, which lay several yards apart, 
in such a manner that the excavators 
thought they had found at least two 
walls, one within the other. This 
strange appearance was a singular con- 
firmation of the legend of the peasantry. 
A slight examination of the ground 
soon explains the nature of the sup- 
posed earthquake which caused all this 
mischief. The bank of the green sand- 
stone hills which here faces the marshes 
for several miles is covered with a deep 
clayey soil, the understratum of which 
abounds in springs, from the gradual 
action of which it is liable to landslips. 
The appearance of the locality is suf- 
ficient to convince us that the bank on 
which the Roman town stood has been 
carried away by a landslip which has 
separated it from the cliff behind. It 
would have produced a convulsion 
which might easily have been mistaken 
by the peasantry for an earthquake, 
and the circumstances connected with 
it shows us from what a remote period 
such local traditions may be preserved. 
The appearance of the walls, when 
uncovered, was extremely interesting. 
The lower part was in perfect condi- 











tion, and the facing stones retained a 
freshness almost as if they had been 
recently built. The round towers, 
which were on the exterior of the wall, 
had been built up solid after the wall 
itself was raised. Several small en- 
trances were traced, with one or two 
vaults or chambers in the wall, which 
had perhaps served as watch-rooms; but 
the grand entrance was in the middle of 
the eastern side, looking towards Folke- 
stone and Dover. This had consisted 
apparently of an arch between two 
small semicircular towers. The latter 
were built, like the wall, with facing- 
stones and courses of bricks, but a 
great part of the gateway buildings 
had been constructed of large squared 
stones, some of them of enormous 
magnitude. These had all been thrown 
down by the shock, and were found 
lying in the utmost confusion in a 
deep hollow behind the remains of the 
two gateway towers. On some of 
them we might distinctly trace the 
rut of carriage wheels which had been 
driven over them when they were in 
their original position in the roadway 
of the gate, and another had a hollow 
in which there still remained a large 
quantity of lead, which had no doubt 
held the iron pivot or hinge on which 
the gate turned. 

The area within the walls presented 
great inequalities of surface, and in 
some parts, when the weather was dry, 


Foundations of a Roman house at Lymne. 








it cracked in places in a manner which 
shewed that remains of buildings lay 
underneath. One of these spots near 
the bottom of the bank to the south- 
west of the entrance gateway was ex- 
cavated, and the lower parts of the 
walls of a small house were brought to 
light. It had been a parallelogram, 
containing four rooms of rather small 
dimensions, with the usual semi-cir- 
cular recess on the south side of 
the south-eastern room, which had 
also a small square receding apart- 
ment on the east side that may have 
served for culinary purposes. The 
floors were all gone, but the hypocausts 
remained in a dilapidated condition, 
and the fireplaces contained heaps of 
ashes, as they had been left when last 
extinguished. The walls remained at 
an uniform height of about five feet, 
which is so generally the case with 
Roman villas and houses, that we are 
led to the supposition that masonry 
was not usua!ly carried any higher, 
but that the superstructure was of 
timber. In the interior face of the 
extreme western wall of this house 
are a row of T-shaped iron cramps, 
driven in up to the head, which appear 
to have been fastenings of some frame- 
work or tapestry that covered the 
wall. The preceding sketch, taken 
from the south, represents the interior 
of the two eastern rooms of this house 
as they appeared after being excavated. 
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The wall to the left is the one which 
runs north and south through the mid- 
dle of the house; the transverse wall, 
which has been much broken, had three 
arches. Another larger building was 
partly uncovered at the northern part 
of the area, but it had suffered much 
more in the convulsion caused by the 
landslip. 

As I had been invited to assist my 
friends in the interesting task of bring- 
ing to light these curious remains of 
the past, I was on one or two occa- 
sions entrusted with the direction ; 
and the circumstance which struck me 
as most remarkable was the few traces 
of buildings found in digging in the 
area of what we must suppose to 
have been once for its size a tolerably 
populous town. It struck me that by 
digging a trench inwardly from the 
principal gateway we should come 
upon a paved road, and perhaps find 
it lined with houses; but nothing of 
the sort was met with. Inward from 
this gateway, turning towards the 
north, is a high bank, uneven at the 
top, which I supposed might be formed 
by the ruins of buildings; but to my 
still greater astonishment there was 
nothing but hard rock from a foot and 
a half to two feet or more beneath the 
surface. It is not likely that on the 
site chosen for a town a rock like this 
would be left in such a position over- 
looking the gateway. But a compa- 
rison of this and other circumstances 
enables us to understand the nature of 
the catastrophe. 

When the mass of cliff was detached 
by means of gunpowder in clearing the 
way for the railway near Dover, it is 
described as sliding rapidly forward, 
and carrying with it undisturbed what- 
ever might be standing on its surface. 
Such exactly must have been the mo- 
tion given to the mass on which stood 
the Roman town of the Portus Lemanis. 
Springs underneath, which found no 
outlet, gradually softened and loosened 
the clay under it until, when at last 
they burst forth, they detached the 
whole mass, and it slid forwards to the 
level. There, if it had met with no ob- 
stacles, it would probably have rested, 
with the town standing. But the place 
over which it moved was uneven and 
rocky, and it was this unevenness which 
caused the destructive effects now vi- 
sible. It was evidently arrested in its 
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progress by the large mass of rock just 
alluded to as now rising behind the 
gateway, and it is to the shock caused 
by meeting with this impediment that 
we must ascribe the peculiar manner 
in which the gateway was overthrown, 
as well as the extraordinary breaking 
up and scattering of the wall at the 
north-eastern corner. The movement 
seems to have taken place from north- 
east to south-west, and the buildings 
which had passed over this mass of 
rock were perhaps carried onwards and 
completely rolled over in the earth. 
Excavations at the bottom of the hill 
in this direction, towards the old farm- 
house which stands there, brought to 
light an immense depth of black mould, 
mixed with all sorts of remains and 
rubbish. On a careful comparison of 
circumstances, I am inclined to believe 
that the house described above ori- 
ginally stood just within the gateway, 
perhaps by the side of the road or 
street. The ground on which it stands 
had moved more easily down, and the 
walls are comparatively little disturbed. 
Some of them lean slightly, and they 
are a little dislocated at the south- 
western corner. In the middle of the 
area at the top of the hill were found 
the remains of an extensive building, 
already alluded to, of which a plan is 
given in the accompanying cut. It 





was about a hundred and twenty feet 
long, and consisted originally of a 
middle apartment (a), with an octa- 
gonal end towards the north (0d), and 
two much larger apartments on each 
side (c and d). What the purpose of 
this building, which must have com- 
manded a full view of the sea, may have 
been it is difficult to decide, though it 
was perhaps intended for the reception 
of strangers arriving in the port. The 
half-octagonal. end (4), which looked 
immediately on the northern wall of 
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the town, from which it was not far 
removed, had certainly windows, for I 
myself picked up numerous pieces of 
window-glass close under the wall, 
upon the original level of the ground. 
Below the foundations of this building 
the bank is rather steep, and there had 
been another stoppage, probably by 
rock underneath, the effects of which 
were shown in a very singular manner. 
The great eastern apartment, with the 
northern end of the middle room, had 
been arrested in their progress by the 
obstacle, and remain in their original 
position, very slightly deranged; but, 
the impediment not existing in the 
same degree further west, the whole 
of the western side of the house had 
been cut off from the rest and carried 
a little way forwards, so that the walls 
now stand in the position marked in 
our plan by the dark parts, instead of 
the original position, which is here 
completed by the dotted lines. Similar 
effects may be traced in other parts of 
the town. The western wall is par- 
tially thrown down, just as we might 
expect from such a mass of masonry 
if, after receiving a certain degree of 
impetus from the forward movement 
of the ground, it was suddenly stopped. 

A comparison of some circumstances 
connected with the condition of the 
site will enable us to offer a very fair 
conjecture as to the proximate period 
at which this landslip occurred. To- 
wards the lower end of the eastern 
wall in the interior was found a penny 
of the Saxon king Edgar, who reigned 
from 959 to 975. It is tolerably evi- 
dent, therefore, that the landslip was 
subsequent to that period. At the time 
of its occurrence, the town walls ap- 
pear to have been perfect or nearly 
so, and the walls of the houses re- 
mained at their present height, with 
the superstructure, of whatever mate- 
rial it may have been, cleared away. 
If this had not been the case with the 
houses, we should have found some of 
the rubbish of the upper parts of the 
building lying about. I think it is 
equally evident that, when the upper 
parts of the town walls were broken 
up to supply materials for the ecclesi- 
astical and castellated buildings at the 
top of the hill, it was some length of 
time after they had been overthrown 
as they now appear, and that they had 
already been covered to a certain 
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depth with earth. This appears from 
the circumstance that the facing- 
courses of the wall have been in ge- 
neral broken away to a level which 
would have been that of the ground in 
their present position, but which would 
be quite unaccountable if the walls 
had been at the time standing upright. 
Moreover, if the stones of the gateway 
buildings had not been already thrown 
down and covered with the earth, they 
would have offered too tempting a 
= to escape the medieval builders. 

believe the ecclesiastical house which 
stood at the top of the hill, and to 
which the present church belonged, 
was erected in the twelfth century, 
and we should perhaps not be far from 
the truth if we placed the landslip to 
which we must ascribe the overthrow 
of the Roman ruins to the earlier part 
of the eleventh century. 

From the effects of this convulsion 
the excavations at Lymne did not pro- 
duce all the results which were ex- 
pected from it, but still the discovery 
was one of high interest, and while 
uncovered, the ruins—especially the 
gateway and the house—were well de- 
serving avisit. I regret to be obliged 
tosay that a large portion of theexcava- 
tions have since been filled up, and that 
the farmer who holds part of the land 
insists that the house and the gatewa 
shall also be buried again. I hope this 
will not be done till all the stones in the 
latter have been carefully examined. 
If they were kept open, and a slight 
building—even but a tent—erected on 
the spot where visitors might obtain 
refreshments, I believe that a conside- 
rable profit might be realised. 

The spot is indeed almost as interest- 
ing from the beauty of the scenery, as 
from the interest of its ancient Roman 
remains. Behind, it is screened from 
the north by the lofty cliff, crowned 
with castle and church, and all around 
is a magnificent panorama skirted by 
a small copse to the left, with the sea 
extending in front, below the flat 
grounds which in the course of ages 
have been gained from it, and far off 
to the right the extensive marshes of 
Dimchurch and Romney. A little 
stream now runs through the middle 
of the ancient town—it may perhaps 
be the identical spring which contri- 
buted chiefly to the great catastrophe 
of which have been described the 
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effects. It issues from a small foun- 
tain in the side of the hill above, 
which in its present appearance is so 
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trees and flowers, out of the middle of 
which gushes a small stream of trans- 
parent water. A wooden gutter, raised 
upon props, has been made to con- 
duct the water, which falls into the 
middle of a bed of fine water-cresses, 
and it thence directs its course down 
to the shattered walls of the Portus 
Lemanis. Strange that so small an 
agent should have been suflicient to 
overthrow a town! 

When I last visited this spot it was 
on a beautiful day in the autumn of 
1851, in company with three friends, 
Dr. Guest of London, Mr. S. J. Mac- 
kie of Folkestone, and Mr. Elliot of 
Dimehurech. ‘The latter gentleman had 
had the chief direction and management 
of the excavations, and Mr. Mackie is 
intimately acquainted with the geo- 
logical formation of the neighbour- 
hood. We left the Roman walls and 
continued our excursions on foot west- 
ward, over the sloping ground border- 
ing upon the plain which extends to 


‘ from a farmhouse, and soon convinced 











picturesque that I am tempted to give 
a sketch of it. A small recess in the 
side of the hill is completely buried in 





the marshes. This flat ground ap- 
pears to have been in Roman times a 
long, narrow gulf of the sea, and the 
bank upon which we were walking 
had perhaps been broken off by simi- 
lar landslips from the low cliff which 
borders it to the north. When we 
entered some ploughed fields we met 
almost at every step with fragments of 
Roman pottery and tiles, sure evi- 
dence that the ground concealed other 
remains of that extraordinary people. 
At one spot these traces were so nu- 
merous, that we borrowed a spade 


ourselves that we were not mistaken 
in our conjectures. At length, at a 
distance of some three miles from 
Lymne, we reached the ruined little 
chapel of Court-at-Street, the scene 
of the pretended visions of the Maid of 
Kent, which played so remarkable a 
part in the ecclesiastical history of this 
country during the eventful reign of 
Henry VIII. Here we obtained some 
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refreshments from a neighbouring au- 
berge, and reposed ourselves under a 
pleasing clump of trees which grew 
beside a small pool. The spot is ex- 
tremely picturesque ; immediately be- 
low us lay the plain, with the village 
of Dimchurch enveloped in trees ; be- 
yond it an extensive sea-view, with 
the shore sweeping round to the dis- 
tant promontory of Dungeness. The 
bare walls immediately before us were 
enough to turn our thoughts to the won- 
derful events which have swept over 
our country since the great flame of 
the Reformation was raised up by a 
spark which was lit from the little 
shrine of superstition in this retired 
nook. ° 
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The name of the place, Court-at- 
Street, indicates sufficiently that we 
were then in the immediate neigh~- 
bourhood of a Roman road, and in 
fact close at hand was the ancient 
road from the Portus Lemanis to An- 
derida, or Pevensey, which runs upon 
the high ground with a course so 
straight as to betray at once its origin. 
Remains of Roman settlements are 
discovered all along, on both sides 
of the road, which seems to have been 
bordered with villas. We walked back 
to the village of Lymne along this road, 
and Mr. Elliot drove us thence to the 
station at Westenhanger, whence we 
took the first railway train on our re- 
turn to Folkestone. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS AFTER THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 


Mr. Urpan, 

THE following extracts and abridg- 
ment from the Diary of Mr. Samuel 
Leake, jun. of Rye (Frewen’s MSS.), 
give some interesting particulars of the 
fluctuations in the money market when 
the foundation of our National Debt 
was virtually laid, when the Old India 
Company was liable to the most sudden 
changes from the slightest causes, and 
when the Bank of England was in its 
infancy. The MS. has been quoted 
for other purposes by Mr. Holloway, 
but the particulars now given succinctly 
tell the tale so well, and illustrate the 
monetary circumstances of the time so 
fully, that they appear to be worth 
preserving together, and may be useful 
to the commentator on “ Sinclair on 
the Revenue,” or to our general his- 
torians. Yours, &c. 

Wa. Durrant Cooper. 

81, Guildford St. 20th May. 


1694, April 16. Several projects about 
this time began to run in my mind to 
venture and try to advance my income, 
the war having spoiled all my trade at 
Rye, and I making but 5 per cent. of my 
money at interest upon mortgages and 
bonds, upon which I could but barely 
maintain my family. The projections that 
I thought upon were putting into this 
Million Adventure, buying of blank tickets 
therein after the drawing, selling of tickets 
before the drawing; putting in moneys 
upon the other Act of Parliament then 
coming out, viz. that of 8 per cent. per- 





petual interest at the Bank of England, 
and on the lives at 14 per cent. one life, 
12 per cent. 2 lives, and 10 per cent. 3 
lives, and buying stock in the East India 
Company, whose actions were now fallen 
to 82 per cent, and probably supposed to 
fall lower. 

April 20. About 10h. a. m. I received 
the 254. which Mr. James lent me to make 
up my money for 10 tickets in the Million 
Adventure, and then I went to R. Smith’s, 
the Grasshopper, in Lombard-street, one 
of the receivers appointed by the Act. I 
paid 93/. 16s. 7d. for 10 tickets. 

In the afternoon I went to see Mrs. 
Savage, who had lately the miracle wrought 
on her of the cure of her lame hand and 
side, the relation whereof I had seen before 
in print, with the affidavits taken before the 
Lord Mayor. I met with her husband and 
herself both at home, and had the truth 
thereof confirmed by their own mouths. 

Apr. 27. Now all my care was to borrow 
money that I might not be disappointed of 
my intentions of putting in more in the 
Million Lottery, and of putting in upon 
lives, and in the Bank; for I could not 
possibly get in the debts owing me on the 
suddain. 

May 1. Mr. Miller’s letter dated, ad- 
vising me that the Act was passed for the 
8 per cent. perpetual interest, viz. the 
Bank, and the fund for the lives was in 
the same Act; and that East India Stock 
was at 80 and 81 per cent. 

May 8. Mr. M.’s letter that E. India 
stock was at 74. 

May 21. Advice from Mr. M. dated 
18th inst. that he had paid for 10 tickets 
more for me in the Million Adventure. 
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May 29. Mr. Miller’s letter dated, ad- 
vising that last Saterday he had bought 10 
tickets more for my mother, which cost 
95/. 5s. that being the last day of putting 
in, it being all filled. 

June 14. Advise from Mr. M. dated 
12 inst. that he had that day paid 100/. 
for me into the Exchequer upon the an- 
nuities for lives. 

June 18. Advise from Mr. M. dated 
1fith inst. that the Bank was well thought 
of by the merchants, and that he intended 
to venture in it: and that East India 
stock was at 74 and blank tickets at 65. 

June 19. This day Mr. M. advised me 
that the books for taking subscriptions to 
the Bank would be laid open on Thursday 
the 21st inst. 

I wrote to Mr. M. that I intended to 
subscribe 400/. to the Bank. 

June 25. Advice from Mr. Miller 
dated the 23rd inst. that unless I got a 
bill to be paid at sight or came up myself 
for greater certainty I should come too 
late for the Bank; there having been 
733,0002. subscribed to it since Thursday 
last, viz. 3 days time.* 

June 26. J arrived at London. I met 
with Mr. M. in Fenchurch St. who told 
me he had subscribed 2002. for me yester- 
day, and paid down 50/. ; and now, under- 
standing that none who subscribed less 
than 5007. could have a vote, by the 
charter, I resolved to subscribe 300/. more 
to make mine up to 500/. ; and accordingly 
I went with Mr. Miller to Grocers’ Hall 
and paid down 75/. and subscribed for 
3007. more. 

June 29. This day the Act for stamped 
paper and parchment began to take place. 

July 7. Letter from Mr. M. advising 
that East India stock was at 72 or 73 per 
cent. 

July 27. In the evening advise from 
Mr. M. dated 26th, that East India stock 
was upon a critical point, by reason the 
Dutch had 8 ships arrived, and they 
brought no news of 2 or 3 of ours, which 
were expected, which if they arrived be- 
fore Michaelmas the stock would rise 
considerably; if not, or if they miscarried, 
it would fall much lower than it now. was, 
being now about 71 or 72 per cent. 

July 28. I resolved to order 4002. stock 
to be bought in the E. India Company, 
and wrote to Mr. M. to buy it if he could 
have it for 70 per cent. or under. 

Aug. 2. His letter dated, advising that 
E. India stock was risen to 76 or 77, so 
that he could buy none unless I enlarged 
my commission, which thereupon I did to 
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Aug. 11. His letter dated, advising that 
East India stock was risen to 78, so he 
could buy none yet. 

Aug. 20. Advise from him, dated the 
18th inst. that East India stock was fallen 
to 77 last Saturday, upon a report that 2 
ships were miscarried, and that if I would 
buy now seemed to be the time, but that if 
I did it must be this week, for if the ships 
arrived it would rise to 100 per cent. in 
one day. I sent to Mr. M. with an order 
to buy 400/. stock, if he could buy at 77. 

Sept. 1. East India stock had risen to 
787. 10s. per cent. 

4. My answer, ordering him to buy 4007. 
stock there, if not above 80 per cent. 

10. News by post from him, dated 8th 
inst. that he had that day bought the stock 
at 80. 

Oct. 2. Wrote to him to take 6 guas. 
per cent. for 6 months’ refusal of the stock 
at 80 per cent. 

4. His letter dated in answer, advising 
that he was bid but 6 guas. per cent. and 
that there was a discourse on the exchange 
of one E, I. ship being arrived in Ireland, 
and that 3 more were coming, so that he 
would first stay to hear if the news were 
true. 

6. His letter, dated with advice, that 
the news about the E. I. ships proved true, 
so that stock was risen to 86/. per cent. 
and now he would not take guas. 

20. His letter advising me not to take 
guas. but to wait till the ships arrived, 
when it was thought stock would rise to 
95 or 100, and that the Bank did very 
well, and that every 50/. paid in was worth 
54}. 

25. His letter advising that Bank stock 
was now worth 112/. per cent. and few 
sellers. 

27. I had a benefitted ticket of 10/7. 
per annum risen to me by the Million Ad- 
venture. 

Nov. 4. Advice that news came that 
day to London of the arrival of 2 East 
India ships at Plymouth, viz. the Charles 
the 2nd and the Sampson, and that stock 
was thereupon risen to 98 per cent. 

15. Upon this news wrote to sell at 
price current. 

17. His answer that he had not sold, 


being in hopes to have gotten 100, by rea- 


son that there were 2 more E. I. ships 
expected every day, and thinking to sell 
when they came in, but they not coming 
stock was now fallen to 95. 

26. Advice that he had waited all the 
week for the two remaining ships, but 
they not arriving it was feared they might 
be lost, so he sold at 92. 





* The subscription for the whole sum of 1,200,000/. was completed in ten days. 
* 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Status of the Jews—Country Book Clubs fifty Years ago—Architectural Nomenclature, by Edmund 
Sharpe, esq.—Archbishop Scrope’s Indulgence Cup—The Two Judges, John Markham, Father and 
Son—The Temple Bridge—* Westminster Bridge” and Bridges at Ferries—Bridge at Gravesend 
—Bridges in the Strand—The Edgware Road the ancient Watling Street—The Mythology of Roman 
Altars—Memoranda relative to Admiral Blake—Epitaph of Alexander Blake—Emigration from 
Suffolk to New England—Ancient Stone Cross at St. Giles’s, Shrewsbury—Meaning of “ Wallop,” 


and ** Potwallopers.” 


STATUS OF THE JEWS. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN 1740 an Act of Parliament passed 
whereby foreign Jews residing for seven 
years in any of his (then Majesty’s) Ame- 
rican colonies, were thereby enabled to be 
naturalised without their taking the Sa- 
crament ; and as this Act required every 
person that claimed the benefit thereof to 
take the oaths of abjuration (not usually 
taken by persons naturalised by particular 
private Acts of Parliament), there was in- 
serted in this same Act a clause for omit- 
ting, out of the oath of abjuration, the 
words “ upon the true faith of a Christian,”’ 
when taken by a Jew. This Act did not 
excite any remarkable popular disappro- 
bation ; but the introducing a Bill to make 
foreigners, who were Jews, to be naturalised 
without taking the Sacrament, and which 
became law in 1753, occasioned such cla- 
mour that it was deemed expedient to 
repeal it the very next session after it had 
received the royal assent. The arguments 
adduced by the opponents of the Jews it 
is now unnecessary to repeat; but the 
status of the Jew, especially as regarded 
his capacity to purchase and retain landed 
property, was not only grossly misrepre- 
sented, but questionable, spurious, and 
interpolated records and law-books* were 

* There appears to have always existed 
a notion that the Jews could only acquire 
property for the King, who, upon office 
found, was entitled to possession, as in the 
case of an alien; and two spurious pa- 
ragraphs or interpolations seem to have 
formed the basis of this proposition; for I 
do not believe that any record or inquisi- 
tion can be found of an ‘‘ office ’’ properly 
so called ora seizure thereunder, although 
of escheats for felony I believe there are 
several. 

The first spurious passage occurs in 
what is set forth as the 22nd law of Will. 
J. or rather of Edward the Confessor, 
which declares that ‘‘ Judi et omnia sua 
Regis sunt :’’ indeed the 12th law, which 
treats of Danegeld, mentions what passed 
temp. Will. II. Both these laws are there- 
fore to be deemed interpolations. 

The second interpolation occurs in 
Bracton, ed. 1569. Lib. 5. Tract. 4. cap. 
6, § 6, where, at the end of that § after 
Gent. Mac Vou, XXXVII, 


cited and relied upon as undeniable autho- 
rities in support of the assertion, that Jews 
were by law precluded from acquiring in- 
heritable estates under any circumstances 
whatsoever. 

One legal antiquary, Mr. Philip Carte- 
ret Webb, a gentleman described as pe- 
culiarly learned in the records of this 
kingdom, and particularly able as a par- 
liamentary and constitutional lawyer, com- 
bated the assertion that a Jew was, gua- 
tenus a Jew, disabled from acquiring and 
holding lands to him and to his heirs, by 
a treatise + which, vouched as it is by an 
appendix containing copies of judicial and 
public records, may be said to have fully 
sustained the proposition, ‘‘ That the Jews 
are entitled to the same civil rights with 
people of other religions: that while they 
are aliens they are subject to the incapaci- 
ties of aliens, but that when made deni- 
zens, or if born in England, they are en- 
titled to the civil rights with persons of 
other persuasions that are made denizens 
or born in England.” And, in fact, Sir 
Clement Wearg, Solicitor-General in 1723, 
had already expressed his opinion in writ- 
ing in these very terms, in conjunction 
with many other eminent English jurists 
of that time, in answer to a caset em- 
bodying facts raising this question. 





the word “valenciam ’’ follows thus :— 
“ Judeus vero nihil proprium habere 
potest, quia quicquid acquirit non sibi 
acquirit sed Regi; quia non vivunt sibi 
ipsis sed aliis; et sic aliis acquirunt et 
non sibi ipsis.’’ These words are not to 
be found in that copy of Bracton in ma~ 
nuscript, which is deposited in Lincoln’s 
Inn Library. 

+ ‘The Question whether a Jew, born 
within the British dominions, was, before 
making the late Act of Parliament, a 
person capable, by law, to purchase and 
hold lands to him and his heirs, fairly 
stated and considered, by a Gentleman of 
Lincoln’s Inn. J. Roberts in Warwick 
Lane. 1753.”’ 

t The case, together with the opinions 
of Raymond, Bootle, Cheshyre, Willes, 
Fazakerley, Pigot, Whitaker, Lutwich, 
Reeve, and Wearg, with some others, is 
given in Mr, ee which also 

4 
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There are, however, records justifying 
the above conclusion of an earlier date 
than those cited by Mr. Webb in the body 
of, and set forth at length in the appendix 
of, his treatise ; and, as these records were 
not even noticed by Prynne or by Mr. 
Caley, in his Treatise on the Origin of 
the Jews in England,* I wish to intro- 
duce them to your readers through the 
medium of your Magazine. I may here 
notice that nothing in Mr. Webb’s treatise 
has been borrowed from Prynne’s “ De- 
murrer ;’’ indeed Mr. Webb’s treatise is 
of an entirely an opposite character to 
Prynne’s ‘‘ Demurrer,”’ as also written 
with a different object than that of the 
late Mr. Caley. 

So far as concerns the slight addition, I 
can produce to those records cited by the 
learned Mr. Webb, I have to observe 
that, although the Jews were introduced 
into this country by King William the 
Conqueror, before the compilation of the 
Domesday Book, yet no allusion is made 
in that record to the Jews by name; but, 
as they came from Rouen (where there is 
still a “ Vicus Judeorum’’), they very 
probably were included under the term 
Franciyena, a mode of description appli- 
cable to every Norman tenant not re- 
corded by his proper name. But it seems 
evident to me, from a perusal of the Liber 
Niger Scaccarii (compiled circa 1158), 
and which record contains an account of 
the fiefs holden by the great barons or 
tenants of the crown in capite, and sub- 
infeudated by them as knight’s fees, either 
de antiquo feoffamento (temp. Hen. I.) or 
de novo feoffamento (temp. Hen. II.) and 
certified by them upon the occasion of an 
aid levied for marrying King Henry the 
Second’s daughter Matilda, that some few 
persons whose names indicate a Jewish 
parentage held knight’s fees at and pre- 
vious to the reign of Henry the Second at 
least, and in one particular instance qui- 
dam Judeus is stated to have holden, ut 
de novo fecffamento, three parts of a 
knight’s fee as of the fee or fief of William 
of Roumare, a great tenant in chief of the 
crown in Lincolashire and Wiltshire. The 
circumstance of this Jew’s name not being 
known to the compilers of that record, 
which was evidently made up from the cer- 
tificates of the tenants in chief, was most 
probably the reason of his being described 
with reference to his religious persuasion, 
for it would seem superfluous in a record 
of this description to allude to the reli- 
gious belief of a tenant whose capacity to 
preserves some curious facts respecting 
the re-introduction of the Jews towards 
the end of the Protectorate and shortly 
after the Restoration. 

* Archeol. viii, 389, 
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hold the land charged with the military 
service was the sole cause of his name be- 
ing inserted in such a register. + 

To this I may add, that in the reign of 
King John and his successor, the Jews 
appear to have been capable of holding 
and retaining land according to the rules 
of tenure then in use; for in the Great 
Roll of the Pipe 14 Hen. III. (Lond. and 
Midd.) Joscee, the high priest of the Jews, 
is an accountant to the King for one pair 
of gilt spurs in respect of certain land in 
the Jewry of London, and by the same 
roll of that year it is recorded that a cer- 
tain Jew came before the Barons and ac- 
knowledged his grant to another Jew (his 
son) of land he also possessed in the 
Jewry of London, as of the fee of Hugh 
de Neville, ‘* to have and to hold to him 
and to his heirs freely, quietly, and ho- 
nourably ;’’ and other instances of this 
nature are to be met with upon the Pipe 
Roll about this period.t 

Yours, &c. 

Tt ** Quidam Judeus in Feceltuna iij. 
partes milit. .... Aaron dim. milit.” 
Hearue’s Liber Niger Scaccarii, pp. 265, 
270. <A similar expression also occurs 
respecting a tenure by sérjeanty holden 
by a Jew who died without heir, in the 
Testa de Nevill, under the head of Civitas 
Ebor’ de Serjeantiis; ‘“ Due bovate 
terre in Kirkeby in Kirkeby Crandal sunt 
escacta d’ni Regis de guodam Judeo 
mortuo ; nullus tenet eas, jacent vastze.’’ 
(Testa de Nevill, 649, p. 368 b. of the 
printed copy.) 

t~ Josceus presbiter Judeorum reddit 
compotum de j. pari calcarium deaura- 
torum pro quadam terra in Judaismo 
ne. 6 we 6 et & Sh ee oe 
Samson filius Ysac dimidia marca, ut scri- 
batur in magno rotulo, quod ipse Samson 
venit coram baronibus de Scaccario, et ibi 
recognovit quod quarto die Septembris 
anno R’ x°. dederat et concesserat, et carta 
sua confirmaverat, Abrahame filio suo, 
et filio Melke uxoris sue, unam terram 
quam habebat in parochia Sc’i Laurencii 
in Judaismo London’ de feodo Hugonis de 
Nevill cum omnibus ad eandem terram 
pertinentibus . . . que terra jacet inter 


T. E. T. 





. terram que fuit Abrahame filii Avigaiec 


versus orientem et terram Jude de Warwic 
versus occidentem. . . habendam et te- 
nendam sibi et heredibus suis libere, 
quiele et honorifice. (Mag. Rot. Pipe 
14 Hen. III. Lond’. et Midd’.) This 
method of acknowledging and enrolling 
deeds in the King’s Court was by no 
means uncommon. Madox, in the dis- 
sertation prefixed to his Formulare Angli- 
canum (xi. et sequen.) cites numerous in- 
stances, and in particular one that is 
apposite to the cases I have cited. ‘ K, 
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Country Boox-CLuBs FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Mr. Ursan,—Turning over the pages 
of one of your recent numbers, my mind 
went back insensibly to an early time and 
to literary recollections, among which the 
Gentleman’s Magazine occupies no unim- 
portant place. I thought of the quiet but 
deep influence which the Review and Ma- 
gazine, and the few but well-selected books 
supplied by the Country Book-Club to the 
twenty-five or thirty families among which 
they circulated, exercised in their day. It 
was my fate to be brought up in one of 
those lonely houses where the smiling 
aspect of a new book, “ making a sunshine 
in the shady place,’’ was an event looked 
for with eager interest. It was a pleasure 
to be enjoyed with something of a virtuous 
carefulness; for the whole (parlour) house- 
hold fed on the same dish, and greediness 
in one or two would have been unpardon- 
able. Mostly the new books were read 
aloud, en famille; but this was only the 
case with those which were still passing 
through the hands of the members of the 
club, and were to be given up at the end 
of astated time. That time, however, was 
given in ample allowance. For a month 
the books, few or many, carried home by 
the member were his own undisturbed 
property; but they all found their way 
back, from circumference to centre, on the 
appointed Wednesday night before the 
full moon. 

The orders issued to the bookseller of 
the market-town where the club assembled 
were not inconsiderable. In fact nearly 
all the new publications of English origin 
which were really worth having, in general 
literature and popular science, were in- 
cluded, and the families we have noted 
were never without a fair amount of books. 
But the greatest advantage by far to these 
families sprung from the yearly accumu- 
lation of all those among the books which 
were not absolutely worthless in a library 
kept at the aforesaid market-town. From 
thence the families of members were privi- 


John enfeoffed Ysaac le Cyrographer 
(a Jew) of land in the parish of St. Lau- 
rence Jewry, London, anno regni sui 
septimo super Scaccarium, coram G. filio 
Petri tunc Justiciario et Willelmo de Wa- 
renni et Thoma de Nevill et Galfrido de 
Norwiz tunc custodibus Judeorum, et 
Willelmo Marescallo et R. Comite Cestrie, 
et W. Comite Saresbirie, W. Comite 


Arundellie, W. Thesaurario et aliis Ba- 
ronibus de Scaccario; Ysaac and his heirs 
poterunt eandem terram dare, vendere vel 
invadiare cui voluerint. 
7 Joh. 
sexia. ) 


(Mag. Rot. Pips 
Rot. 1. b. London’ et Middel- 





leged to take them unrestricted—a_ proof, 
I suppose, that the general appetite was 
not very voracious, but no proof at all 
that individuals were not benefited to a 
large extent. Blessings on that dear old 
library! How well do I remember its 
narrow confines and its groaning shelves! 
How inestimable a privilege did we feel it 
that its treasures were so accessible, so 
little guarded by jealous restrictions, so 
benevolently given up to the young and 
old to enjoy! It was like a family pro- 
perty, open to all in the confidence of its 
being valued; and I do believe that no 
member or member of a member’s family 
was ever so much as suspected of losing 
or misusing a book. It was, as I first re- 
member it, stored in an exceedingly small 
room, more resembling the cabin of a ship 
than anything else. I wonder if ever 
“ public library ’’ was so closely packed. 
Only one person at a time could move up 
or down it, but on either hand the shelves 
rose to the ceiling, and all was neatly and 
methodically arranged. At last an over- 
flow took place: then an additional book- 
case was provided, and placed in the 
librarian’s own living-room. The keepers 
of the books were not literary—neither the 
man nor the woman. They occasionally 
added MS. memoranda to the catalogue, 
not indicative of acquaintance with books 
in general. Mistakes about authorship 
were somewhat frequent. Miss Edge- 
worth’s Essay on Irish Bulls was placed 
of course among books intended for agri- 
cultural uses alone ; and some small, un- 
important word in a title-page would be 
lifted into consequence as a key-note to the 
whole contents. But what did such things 
signify ? We could always find what we 
wanted, and were very defiant and dis- 
dainful of the guardians of the sacred books. 

By the time I had myself arrived 
at the years of literary appetite and en- 
joyment, the club had been in existence 
a considerable time, and the accumu- 
lations were very respectable. But there 
was great deficiency in our clder litera- 
ture. The library was in fact only a re- 
flection of the years of its own life, which 
extended perhaps no further back than 
ninety years ago, and was only so far con- 
cerned with former periods as to include 
all books of note which treated in a modern 
manner of history, biography, &c. We 
were not then arrived at the age of “ illus- 
trated commentaries ” or “ critical editions” 
of old authors. The club, being the pur- 
chasers and orderers of books, was not 
likely to go back to classic literature. I 
do not think there was a Shakspere or a 
Spenser in our library, nor Bacon, nor 
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Hooker, nor of course our elder chroni- 
clers,—all which omisssions would form 
now, though I doubt whether they did then, 
an enormous deduction from the value of 
our store. We had many good books, 
however: Burke, and Gibbon, and Hume, 
and Robertson,and Dr. Johnson, and a long 
series of Annual Registers, Monthly and 
Critical Reviews, and Monthly and Gen- 
tleman’s Magazines. Of voyagesand travels 
there was no lack ; and, as I remember, 
the literature connected with the stirring 
period of the French Revolution occupied 
considerable space. Works of fiction were 
not numerous. We had neither Fielding, 
nor Richardson, nor, I think, Smollet. 
To the best of my belief we begun with 
Madame d’ Arblay, with Madame de Genlis, 
and Dr. Moore, whose Zeluco and Edward 
were well read. Then came the whole 
series of Mrs. Opie’s novels and tales, the 
more esteemed and read, no doubt, be- 
cause we were inhabitants of the same 
county. Godwin, also, with his political 
speculations and his powerful novels, Miss 
Edgeworth, in due time, with her exqui- 
site fictions, Miss Hamilton, and Hannah 
More, and Miss Hawkins, and numerous 
other worthies of the commencement of 
our century, occupied honourable places. 

I believe, Mr. Urban, that the youthful 
readers of that day owed more than might 
now be quite obvious to your own pages. 
I remember clearly what a respect I felt 
for the anxiety about accuracy in details 
which I there saw displayed. It was a 
carrying out of Dr. Johnson’s maxim that 
you must not let a child say that a thing 
was seen from one window when it was seen 
at another without correcting him. I liked 
the reverential tone of the whole, and did 
not find it so very dull after all; for there 
were curious anecdotes here and there, and 
some pretty pictures,—and then, at that 
time, children’s books were not abundant ; 
we, at least, had very few indeed. The 
father’s food was that of the family. 
Scarcely anything was ever ordered at the 
club which a gentleman would have hesi- 
tated in reading to his daughters ; and, 
this being well known, the children were 
left to select their own congenial matter. 
They took or left as they pleased. At all 
events, they had not a set of books “ written 
down ”’ to children’s supposed capacities, 
but a manly stamp was upon all. 

The most interesting part, indeed, of the 
whole subject of Country Book Societies at 
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the period to which I refer is their strong 
influence on domestic and individual cha- 
racter. The absence of much outward 
stimulus at a time when country-houses 
were few and far between, when people 
were not always running up to London, 
and rarely even visiting the county-town, 
gave more time for this influence to ope- 
rate. Very few books were bought by 
farmers, or even gentlemen. Cheap lite- 
rature was not, and some trouble was oc- 
casioned by the transit and exchange of 
one’s volumes. Therefore, when the eight 
or ten miles of dull road had been passed 
over and the treasure obtained, one’s mind 
was disposed really to make good use of 
what came. Then the book furnished 
material for conversation. It became a 
family friend, and its least details were 
matters of discussion. What Cowper so 
beautifully describes, the setting in of a 
winter’s evening, “ the bubbling and loud- 
hissing urn,’’ the falling curtains, ‘‘ the 
poet’s or historian’s page, by one made 
vocal for th’ amusement of the rest,’”’ had 
its counterpart in many a household. 

And now it appears to me, Mr. Urban, 
that, although an old-fashioned reader 
may sometimes find occasion to draw an 
inference not quite in favour of modern 
times when looking back at the past, we 
ought to derive great pleasure from the 
thought of the numbers who are enjoying 
what were then more exclusive pleasures. 
I am confident that the same eagerness 
after books, and the same desire to im- 
prove ‘‘ under difficulties ’’ which we our- 
selves experienced, has reached a lower 
ring in the social ladder. Go to King’s 
Sombourne and its neighbourhood, and 
you will find peasants and small farmers 
treasuring up their books and subscribing 
to the best libraries they can get at. If 
we do not look to ourselves these people 
will read to better purpose than we do; 
for they come to their books if with less 
refined, yet fresher, hearts. 

There is much of wordiness in us and 
in our politer literature, and the men of 
work demand realities. Who knows but 
these younger classes—“ lower’’ as we 
generally term them—may restore to us 
something that is precious, and, while 


‘ powerless against truth itself, may strike 


down some of our verbiage, our super- 
ficial and mouthy criticism ? 
‘ Yours, &c. T. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOMENCLATURE. 


Mr. Ursan,—My attention bas been 
drawn to a communication from Mr. 
Freeman, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for April, containing strictures upon a 
Review of my “ Seven Periods of English 


Architecture,’’ which appeared in the 
Archeological Journal for January. 

Mr. Freeman appears to take umbrage 
at the circumstance that the reviewer 
speaks of the work as a “ New System of 
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Classification.’”” He denies that it is so, 
so far as regards the four latest of the 
‘* Seven Periods,’’ and proceeds to claim 
for himself priority in the adoption of this 
fourfold division of Gothic Architecture 
in terms which, although the intention to 
impute plagiarism is disclaimed, hardly 
leave room for any other inference. 

Now I cannot conceive that the personal 
question thus raised can have much in- 
terest for your readers, or is of the slightest 
importance as regards the advancement 
of the study of the subject ; and I should 
feel therefore most unwilling to take it up 
were it not that as you have admitted it 
into your pages, and as it is the second 
time that these assertions have been pub- 
licly made, my continued silence would 
most probably hereafter be construed into 
acquiescence. 

Mr. Freeman’s letter contains the fol- 
lowing allegations, amongst others : 

I. That ‘* Mr. Sharpe has put forth no 
new division of Gothic Architecture.”’ 

II. That “ he only adopted one which 
had been previously worked out by him- 
self (Mr. Freeman) and others.’’ 

III. That he (Mr. Freeman) ‘ was the 
first to put forth this division in a tabular 
form :’’ and lastly, 
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IV. That he (Mr. F.) may be consi- 
dered ‘‘ the first complete developer of 
the fourfold division.” 

Upon each of these propositions I join 
issue with Mr. Freeman: and thus com- 
pelled, as I reluctantly am, to assert, for 
the first time, my claims in this matter, I 
will endeavour to do so in a manner which 
will leave no future doubt on the subject. 
Without assuming to myself the merit, 
such as it is, of having been the first to 
suggest the possibility of dividing the 
history of Gothic Architecture into four 
periods instead of three, I insist upon the 
fact of my having been the first actually 
so to divide it. First, by prescribing the 
duration of each of those periods; se- 
condly, by enumerating the principal 
buildings which belong to them; thirdly, 
by describing and illustrating their lead- 
ing characteristics. 1 contend that no 
one else has done this since the time of 
Mr. Rickman ; that it is an abuse of lan- 
guage to apply the terms “ system,’’ or 
‘* division,’’ to any thing short of this ; 
and that the “ system’’ or “ division’? 
which I thus claim for my own is the fol- 
lowing one, in which the four last periods 
are those which are under discussion. 


The Seven Periods of English Architecture. 


I. SAXON PERIOD. . from 
II. NoRMAN o - * Pa 
III. TRANSITIONAL . ‘ 
IV. LANCET - ... ms 

V. GEOMETRICAL . . ‘i 
VI. CURVILINEAR . . ai) 
VII. RECTILINEAR . . pm 


It is clear that this assertion, and the 
allegations previously quoted, are incom- 
patible with one another; either I am, or 
Mr. Freeman is, claiming too much. 

Now the question that arises hereupon 
appears to me capable of the simplest pos- 
sible solution. Let the treatises upon 
which this claim of priority is founded, or 
so much of them as is necessary for the 
‘purpose, be republished in some public 
journal. In pursuance of this course I 
have already arranged with the Editors of 
the Journal of the Archeological Institute, 
before which Society the Paper upon which 
I ground my claim was read in July 1848, 
for its appearance in the next journal in 
July. Let Mr. Freeman do the same. Let 
him reprint the paper in which he first 
“worked out’’ and ‘‘ completely deve- 
loped’’ the “ Division” or ‘* System ”’ 
which he declares that I have adopted, as 
well as the ‘* tabular form,’’ which he as- 
serts he was the first to put forth; adding 
the date of this paper, and the Society be- 
fore which it was delivered. These papers 





A. D. A. D. Years. 
to 1066 prevailed —— 
1066 ,, 1145 - 
1145 ,, 1190 sa 45 
1190 ,, 1245 + 55 
1245 ,, 1315 ee 70 
1315 ,, 1360 ee 45 
1360 ,, 1550 *9 190 


will then speak for themselves, and all ne- 
cessity for any further ‘‘ egotistical de- 
tails,’’ either on his part or mine, will be 
superseded. I may add that I am alto- 
gether ignorant of the paper upon which 
Mr. Freeman relies in the above allega- 
tions, as he also evidently is of that to 
which I refer ; and that I acquit him as 
entirely as he, I believe, intentionally, but 
hardly apparently, acquits me of the sin 
of borrowing without acknowledgment the 
ideas of others. 

There. is another point upon which I 
differ so entirely from Mr. Freeman that 
I cannot omit to notice it. Mr. Freeman 
seems to think that “ the system’’ of which 
we are speaking is ‘‘ worked out.’’ I as- 
sert on the contrary that, so far from its 
being worked out, the first step towards 
its complete development has only yet 
been taken in the definitions and illustra- 
tions of the ‘* Seven Periods ’’ which are 
given in the little work already referred 
to, and which present in an elementary 
manner simply the limits and outline of 
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the whole subject as exhibited in the ge- 
neral features of our national architecture 
from the Heptarchy to the Reformation. 
The truth of the system, and the correct- 
ness of its divisions, will never be com- 
pletely proved until their application to 
the mouldings, the carved work, and all 
the other minor details of buildings, as 
well as to their leading forms, has been 
satisfactorily established ; and this not only 
by the pen, but by the pencil. 

To the completion of these proofs I have, 
from the first, proposed to devote myself. 
The first of them only has appeared ; the 
second, which treats of the “‘ Mouldings of 
the Seven Periods,” isnow nearly ready; and 
the rest will, I hope, follow in due course, 
as means and opportunity may permit. 
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When therefore Mr. Freeman, in pur- 
suance of his opinion that the subject is 
worked out, proposes to discard this four- 
fold system for all purposes of practical 
reference and description, and thus to 
abandon what he alleges to be his own 
offspring, I cannot but think that the 
judgment of the public in this case of dis- 
puted paternity will correspond with that 
delivered by King Solomon under similar 
circumstances, unless, by his acceptance 
of my proposal, and the publication of his 
original paper, he clearly establishes the 
claims asserted in the four allegations con- 
tained in his letter to you, to which I 
have taken exception. 

* Yours, &e. EpMUND SHARPE, 


ARcHBISHOP Scrope’s INDULGENCE Cup at YORK. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the “ Memoirs illus- 
trative of the History and Antiquities of 
the City and County of York,’’ printed in 
the transactions of the Archeological In- 
stitute at their York meeting in 1846, is a 
representation of the mazer-bowl, called 
Archbishop Scrope’s Indulgence Cup, for- 
merly belonging to the Corpus Christi 
Guild in that city, and now preserved in 
the treasury of York Minster. 

In the register-book of the Guild, * 
written in 1465, it was thus described :— 

‘*Unus ciphus magnus de murro cum 
ligatura plana ex argento deaurata, qui 
vero ciphus indulgencialis digno nomine 
censetur, et hac de causa. Beate quidam 
memorize dominus Ricardus Scrop quon- 
dam archiepiscopus Eboraci, vere peni- 
tentibus et confessis qui-si de hoc cipho 
sobrie tamen cum moderamine et non ex- 
cessive nec ad voluntatem mente pura 
potaverint, quadringinta dies indulgencie 
contulit graciose: Eadem enim murra 
appreciatur xl*. Quam quidem murram 
seu ciphum Agnes Wyman, olim uxor 
Henrici Wyman, quondam majoris civi- 
tatis Eboraci, fraternitati Corporis Christi 
obtulit, quam devote, cujus anima pace 
requiescat perpetua. Amen.” 

In the ample and interesting memoir 
which was contributed by Mr. Davies in 
illustration of this Indulgence Cup, he has 
furnished all the information that could 


be desired both with respect to the family ° 


of Wyman and the Corpus Christi Guild. 
It appears that Henry Wyman was mayor 
of York in 1408, which was the year in 
which the Guild was founded, and that 
his wife Agnes died in 1413; but, as the 
life of Archbishop Scrope terminated in 
1405, the donation and benediction of the 
cup must have preceded by a few years 


both the former dates. Its subsequent 
history is clearly traced by Mr. Davies ; 
but the following passage is open to further 
elucidation : 

‘¢ The second part of the legend on the 
rim of the cup, ‘ Robart Gubsune Beschope 
musm for mosm] grantis in same forme 
afore saide xl dayis to pardune Robart 
Strensalle,’ presents some difficulties. 
Who were Robart Gubsune and Robart 
Strensalle, and what part did they take in 
the business of consecrating the cup? 
Neither of these names is to be found 
among the ecclesiastics of the cathedral of 
York at that period. Mr. Drake assumes 
that they were suffragan bishops of the see, 
but they do not appear in any list hitherto 
published of the suffragans of the diocese 
of York, nor among the Scotch bishops, 
by whom, it is said, that office was fre- 
quently filled. To elucidate the true read- 
ing and meaning of the word ‘ musm’ or 
‘mosm,’ which occurs in this part of the 
legend, many ingenious conjectures have 
been offered.’’ 

One of these conjectures is contained in 
a ‘‘note upon the inscription,’’ supplied 
by Mr. Way, and appended to Mr. Da- 
vies’s memoir. It suggests that the term 
‘* Beschope musm ”’ might possibly have 
been used to designate the chorister bishop, 
otherwise called the episcopus stultus or 

Jatuorum, taking ‘‘musm” in the sense of 
mome or mummer. 

When at York at the meeting of the In- 
stitute, I had an opportunity of examining 
the inscription in question carefully, and 
then, or shortly after, I ascertained the 
meaning of the doubtful word. I havea 
full conviction that I communicated the 
same to my friend Mr. Davies; but, in the 
interval that elapsed before his memoir was 





* MS. Lansdowne 403, fol. 2 v. 


; I correct the extract given in the York volume 
in the passage ‘ qui 87 de hoc cipho sobrie tamen, &c. potaverint.”’ 
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printed this probably escaped his recol- 
lection, and it has so happened that I never 
observed until very recently Mr. Way’s 
note on the supposed mummer bishop. 

The inscription, giving the contractions 
in extenso, is as follows :— 

Recharde arche beschope scrope grantis 
on to alle tho that drinkis of this cope xlti dayis 
to pardune Robarte Gybsune. Beschope musin 
grantis In same forme afore saide xlti dayis to 
pardune Robarte Strensalle, 

The doubtful word is, in fact, the sur- 
name of the suffragan bishop, written 
without a capital initial, as the archbishop’s 
name is. Dr. Drake, the historian of 
York,* took the preceding name of Gub- 
sune or Gybsune for that of the bishop, 
and thus misled those who have followed 
him; but the two names ‘‘ Robarte Gyb- 
sune’’ and ‘‘ Robarte Strensalle’’ seem 
to be attached merely as attesting either 
clause of the record. They probably did 
so in some official capacity, but what that 
was I am not able to decide. Gybson 
testifies to the archbishop’s grant, and 
Strensall to that of the bishop. 

The name of “ musin,’’ or Mesin, occurs 
in Wharton’s List of Suffragan Bishops, 
(Bibl. Topogr. Britannica, No. xxviii. 
p- 45) among the Chorepiscopi Diocesis 
Eboracensis,’’ as follows :— , 

‘‘Richardus Mesinus, Ep’us Dromo- 
rensis 1460. R. 160. L. 789.” 

The references are to volumes of Whar- 
ton’s MSS. in the Lambeth Library. The 
date 1460 is clearly an error, possibly for 
1406. Several of the bishops of Ireland, 
as well as those of Scotland, and par- 
ticularly the bishops of Dromore,t were 
employed as suffragans in England. In 
the diocese of York, besides Mesin, occur 
Nicholas [Wartre] 1420—1445, and Wil- 
liam 1463—1501 ; but Wharton’s dates 
are in each case apparently wrong, and it 
is probable that for 1445 we should read 
1425, and for 1463 we should read 1493, 

A brief account of Richard Messing 
“will be found in Ware’s History and An- 
tiquities of Ireland, edit. Harris, 1764, 
vol. i. p. 260. Some doubt is there ex- 
pressed as to the date of his admission to 
his functions, by the ceremony of profes- 
sing obedience to the archbishop of 
Armagh. He is stated to have performed 
that homage to archbishop Colton on the 
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11th Nov. 1408; but Colton died on the 
27th April 1404, Ware informs us that 
Messing was a Carmelite friar, and that he 
was buried in 1409 atthe church of the 
Carmelites in York ; but he does not add 
his authority. Leland, and after him 
Pits, have noticed Mesin as an author, 
but without naming any of his works; and 
in the list of eminent Carmelites, given in 
Stevens’s Monasticon, 1723, vol. ii. p. 176, 
he is briefly noticed, but without any ad- 
ditional particulars, 

Dr. Cotton, in his Fasti Ecclesiz Hi- 
bernice, vol. iii, p. 277, states that Ri- 
chard Messing succeeded in 1408, and in 
1409 was Custos of the Temporalities of 
the Bishopric of Waterford and Lismore. 
(Rot. Canc.) He died in that year, and 
was buried at York, among the members 
of his order. Dr. Cotton cites no au- 
thority for this account of his interment 
there: it appears to be supplied by Le- 
land, who, in his cap. 584, ‘ De Thoma 
Bradolego,’’ a Carmelite of Norwich, men- 
tions Richard Mesin, Bishop of Dromore, 
as another eminent person of that order. 
‘* Hic Eboraci inter Carmelitas sepultus.’’ 
Script. Brit. 

In turning over the pages of a book re- 
lating to the town of King’s Lynn, I have 
found mention of an Indulgence Cup at 
that place, the history of which is parallel 
in many respects to that of the York Cup. 
We again meet with a religious guild, a 
suffragan bishop, and his pardon of forty 
days ; but the date is 130 years later than 
the time of archbishop Scrope, which 
shows that the same customs in these re- 
spects were continued throughout the fif- 
teenth century, and down to a period ap- 
proaching the Reformation, 

Among the mazers belonging to the Gild 
of Saint Giles and Saint Julian at Lynn 
was one with St. Julian and a harte in the 
bottom, with a sceptre,t{ weighing 18 
ounces; and in the register of the fra- 
ternity was the following memorandum :— 
‘* John bishop of Ledence have granted 
to every brother and sister of the Frater- 
nity or Gild of St. Gyles and St. Julyan 
holden in St. James’s church in Lynn, 
that at the time or season that any manner 
of person or persons do intend to drink in 
St. Julyan’s Horn with good devotion, are 
granted by the said bishop, as often as 





* History of York, 1736, fol. p. 349. 


t+ John bishop of Dromore was a suffragan of London in 1423, 1432; and George 


bishop of Dromore in 1497. 
Worcester. 


The latter in the same year acted also for the bishop of 
Thomas Scropes alias Bradley bishop of —— 1450—1477 [?] was a 
suffragan of the bishop of Norwich. Thomas Radcliff 


ishop of Dromore in 1487 was 


suffragan of the bishop of Durham. These dates are from Wharton’s List. 
t So printed by Richards: but the word should probably be read “ scripture,’’ re- 


ferring to a legend or inscription. 
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they so do, forty daies Pardon ; which 
grant was confirmed by the same bishop 
in the mansion place of John Baxter of 
Lynn grocer, in the presence of Cyprian 
Pouleson alderman, the aforesaid John 
Baxter, Thomas Brampton, and other men, 
the 5. day of August, in the year of our 
Lord God 1532, in the 24. year of K. H. 8. 
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John Powis mayor: and my Lord of Nor- 
wich Richard Nykk [Pykk] then bishop 
did visit the same time. The said John 
bishop was then suffragan to my Lord 
West, bishop of Ely.” (Richards’s His- 
tory of Lynn, 1812. 8vo. p. 436.) 
Yours, &c. Joun Goucnu NicuHo1ts. 


Tue Two JupGces, Joann MARKHAM, FATHER AND SON. 


Mr. UrsBan,—TI have been looking over 
your interesting volumes from their com- 
mencement for antiquarian and biographi- 
cal information ; and, though it may seem 
superfluous to correct an error committed 
above half a century ago, it may perhaps 
be useful to point it out, as I find that it 
still prevails. 

In vol. txvi. p. 12, your old, and no 
doubt defunct, correspondent, E. C. gives 
the inscription on the monument of 
** Joh’is Markham, Justiciarii,’’? in the 
church of East Markham, Notts, which 
describes his death as having occurred ‘‘ in 
festo scti Silvestri . . Anno D’ni Milleno 
cece nono.” 

Another correspondent, J.B. (p. 121) 
suspects the date 1409 to be erroneous ; 
and suggests that if E. C. will examine 
the stone again he wili find that he has 
left out the word ‘‘sexagesimo’”’ before 
**nono;’’ because 1469 was the year “in 
which Markham ceased to be Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, wherein he was suc- 


judges. 


ceeded by Thomas Billing, Jan. 23 fol- 
lowing.”’ 

Now J. B. was evidently unaware of 
the fact, which has also escaped the ob- 
servation of a noble biographer of the 
present day, that there were two John 
Markhams, father and sun, who were 
John Markham, the elder, was a 
Justice of the Common Pleas in the reigns 
of Richard II. and Henry IV. from 1396 
till May 1408 or 1409, when he retired. 
He died in December, 1409, as stated on 
his monument in East Markham Church. 
John Markham, the younger, was made a 
Judge of the King’s Bench by Henry VI. 
in 1444; and succeeded Sir John For- 
tescue in the chief seat of that court in 
1461, on the accession of Edward IV. His 
retirement or removal, not his death, took 
place in January, 1469; but he lived ten 
years afterwards, and he was buried at 
Sedgebrook in Lincolnshire. 

Yours, &c. Epwarp Foss. 


Tue Tempe BripGeE. 


Temple, May 3. 

Mr. Ursan,—The Temple Bridge, to 
the right understanding of which Mr. J. G. 
Nichols has directed your readers’ atten- 
tion in p. 486, was considered the joint 
property of the two Temples ; for I find 
that in 1584 a decree was made in the 
Exchequer for its repair by the benchers 
of both Temples. 

In an engraved plan of the Temple, 
temp. Car. II. it is shown as a bridge of 
two arches, having stairs leading down to 
the water. It is evident therefore that 
such “ bridges’’ were actually construc- 
tions with arches, only differing in charac- 
ter from other bridges that they did not 
extend to the opposite bank of the stream. 

The misapprehension into which Mr. 
Foss fell was previously committed by Mr. 
Addison in his “ Knights Templars and 
Temple Church, 1842, 4to.’’ at p. 352: but 
was corrected in the subsequent edition. 
It may have originated from an erroneous 
interpretation of a passage in the second 
document in Rymer, ‘‘ quod, pons, per 
quem transitus ad aquam predictam, in 
dicta curia, adeo dirutus et confractus 
existit, quod non potest per eum transitus 
fieri.”” The description here given of the 

vd 


bridge as being in a court of the New 
Temple, apparently led to the misappre- 
hension ; but that only shows that the so- 
called curia, or court, extended to the 
river side. The mandate had previously 
stated that the common passage ought to 
exist from sun-rise to sun-set, per medium 
curie Novi Templi London’, that is to 
say, for the whole extent of the court, or 
area, from the “gates’’ in Fleet Street, 
to the river. 

Addison, in No. 383 of the Spectator 
(1712), introduces the Temple Stairs in 
his account of Sir Roger de Coverley :-—— 

‘We were no sooner come to the Tem- 
ple Stairs, but we were surrounded with a 
crowd of watermen, offering us their re- 
spective services. Sir Roger, after having 
looked about him very attentively, spied 
one with a wooden leg, and immediately 
gave him orders to get his boat ready.’’ 

In consequence of the numerous steam- 
boats having destroyed the watermen’s 
occupation with their wherries, the Tem- 
ple Stairs were abandoned by them about 
twelve years ago—a steam-boat “ pier’’ 
having been established at the end of Es- 
sex Street. Since that time the gates have 
been kept closed, because disorderly per- 
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sons began to frequent the spot ; but the 
keys are at hand to afford access to any 
one desirous of passing by water that way. 

To “ Westminster Bridge ’’ there is an 
allusion in Bishop Latimer’s sermon on 
the miraculous draught of fishes: “ I 
dare say (he says) there is never a wherri- 
man at Westminster Bridge but he can 
answer to this, and give a natural reason 
of it. He knoweth that one man is able 
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to shove the boat, but one man was not 
able to cast out the nets,’’ &c. Latimer 
was preaching this sermon in the court- 
yard of the paiace of Westminster, and 
he made this allusion with his usual aim, 
to attract the attention of a portion of his 
audience by the introduction of matters 
with which they were familiar. 
Yours, &c. Ww. S. W. 


“WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ’’ AND “ BRiIpGES ” AT FERRIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—The remarks of your 
correspondent J. G. N.at p. 486, on “ The 
term Bridge applied to Landing-places,’’ 
are so just and so well supported as to 
need no confirmation; but there is a passage 
in the Pepys Correspondence in a letter 
from Dr. Wallis to Pepys, written in 1699, 
which affords not only a good example of 
the use of the word bridge, but records a 
curious and ingenious method of steering 
a boat in a fog by observing the direction 
of a person’s breath. ‘‘ When we came 
to Stangate Hole (says the writer) over 
against Westminster bridge, we took a 
boat, in a thick mist, intending for West- 
minster bridge just across the water.’ 
The adventure is related at some length ; 
at last, after wandering for half an hour, 
when the watermen followed Dr. Wallis’s 
directions,—*‘ we came within the noise 
of the people at Westminster bridge, and 
then made up to them.’’ (See the entire 
passage in Pepys’ Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence, edit, 1828, vol. v. pp. 302, 303.) 


In Franck’s ‘‘ Northern Memoirs,” re- 
print, Edin. 1821, p. 239, another method 
of steering a boat in a fog is mentioned as 
in use among the boatmen on the ferry 
across the Tay at Dundee (which is there 
about two miles wide), by dropping little 
bundles of straw over the stern of the boat 
from time to time, and watching in which 
direction the tide carries them. 

The use of the word bridge to denote a 
landing-place on a ferry is not uncommon 
in Scotland, as in ‘‘ boat-of-bridge”’ in 
places where no bridge has ever been, and 
in the words *‘ kindrockat’’ and ‘‘ kin- 
trockat ’’ (ceann-drochaidh), “ the bridge- 
head,’’ on fords and ferries across various 
rivers.— Yours, &c. P. C. 


[Note.—This last term appears to re- 
semble the military Tete-du-pont, which 
we find explained as a term in fortifica- 
tion used for a work defending the ap- 
proach to a bridge.— Edit. ] 


BripGe AT GRAVESEND. 


The landing-place at Milton near Graves- 
end of what was termed ‘‘ the Long Ferry ’’ 
of the Thames, i. e. the passage between 
Billingsgate and that town, went by the 
name the bridge ; and in Cruden’s History 
of Gravesend and the Port of London, 
1848, p. 56, will be found a report of a 
trial which took place before the justices 
itinerant in 21 Edw. III. relative to its 
repair from the injuries it had received by 
a great storm in 1286. It appeared that 
the men of Milton were bound to repair 
the moiety of the said bridge and causeway 


next the land, and that Henry de Crama- 
ville, lord of the manor of Gravesend, was 
liable to repair the other moiety. Our 
correspondent T. E. T. has favoured us 
with an extract from the Great Roll of the 
Pipe in 5 Edw. III. from which it appears 
that the passage of the bridge of Gravesend 
was in that year let to farm for 24s. ; and 
in 38 Edw. III. the bailiff of the manor 
of Gravesend “received of the farm of 
pontage and ferriage over the Thames, by 
the year, 20s.’’ (Cruden, p. 107.) 


Tue BRIDGES IN THE STRAND. 


Mr. Ursan,—Mr. Cunningham, in his 
Hand-Book for London, after adverting 
to the fact that Waterloo Bridge was for 
some time called the Strand Bridge, adds 
that that name “ was previously applied 
to a small landing pier at the foot of 
Strand Lane.’’ (First edit. 1849, p. 787.) 
In illustration of which statement he cites 
first a passage from Stowe, and then the 
following from the Spectator, No. 454. 

“T landed with ten sail of apricock 

Genr. Mac. Vou. XXXVII. 


boats at Strand Bridge, after having put 
in at Nine Elms, and taken in melons, 
consigned by Mr. Cuffe of that place to 
Sarah Sewell and Company, at their stall 
in Covent Garden.”’ 

Mr. Cunningham also adds a reference 
to Strranp LANE, under which head he 
repeats the passage from Stowe, with the 
following assertion,— 

“ Srranp LANE, in the STRAND, near 
Somerset House, led, in the olden time, to 
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Strand Bridge (or pier), in the same way 
that Ivy Lane, in the Strand, led to Ivy 
Bridge (or pier).’’ 

The latter structure is thus described in 
an earlier page,— 

“Tvy Brivee, Ivy Lang, STRAND. 
A pier and bridge at the bottom of Ivy- 
bridge-lane, the first turning west of Salis- 
bury-street, leading to the penny steam- 
boats.’”’ 

Now, it is remarkable that Mr. Cun- 
ningham, with regard to these bridges, has 
erred in the opposite direction to the mis- 
apprehension of Mr. Foss, which I noticed 
in your last Magazine. Aware that the 
term “ bridge’ was applied to landing- 
places, or as they are now called ‘‘ piers,’’ 
he has defined Strand Bridge and Ivy 
Bridge as ‘* piers,” in the face of Stowe’s 
direct assertion that they were “in the 
high street.’ 

“Then had ye, in the high street (says 
Stowe), a fair bridge called Strand Bridge, 
and under it a lane or way down to the 
landing-place on the bank of the Thames. 

“‘ Ivie Bridge, in the high street, which 
had a way under it leading down to the 
Thames, the like as sometime had the 
Strand Bridge, is now taken down, but 
the lane remaineth as afore or better, and 
parteth the liberty of the Duchy and the 
City of Westminster on the south side.’’ 

Stowe’s descriptions are perfectly clear, 
and it is unquestionable that “in the 
olden time” there were bridges on the high 
way from Temple Bar to Charing Cross. 
They were, however, both removed before 
Stowe wrote. Still the names lingered 
about each locality, in connection with the 
lanes leading to the water-side; and thus 
they came to be occasionally understood 
as belonging to the landing-places; to 
which the inscriptions Strand-bridge and 
Ivy-bridge may be seen affixed in some old 
maps of London. This circumstance, 
though partaking of a misconception, may 
justify Mr. Cunningham’s definitions in a 
secondary sense, but not to the exclusion 
of a proper explanation of what the Strand 
bridges originally were—‘‘ in the olden 
time.”’ 

Strype, as quoted by Mr. Cunningham, 
describes Ivy Bridge as a landing-place, 


‘* now very bad, and scarce fit for use, by , 


reason of the unpassableness of the way.’’ 
In this passage the way to the river is 
evidently meant, and in the passage first 
quoted from the Spectator I would sug- 
gest that the writer probably meant the 
same Ivy Lane, the nearest approach to 
Covent Garden, and not the Strand Bridge, 
which was at a considerable distance from 
that market. 

Pennant has correctly understood Stowe’s 
description of the ancient bridges in the 
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Strand; and Mr. J. Saunders, in an arti- 
cle on “The Strand,’’ in the second volume 
of Knight’s London, has viewed the an- 
cient features of that highway with good 
effect. After alluding to the episcopal 
mansions on the left hand between the 
road and the Thames, and the occasional 
glimpses of the river which were seen be- 
tween them, and on the right hand the 
open country, extending towards the hills 
of Highgate and Hampstead, he thus pro- 
ceeds :— 

«* Among the characteristic features of 
the way at this period were the bridges. 
‘Bridges in the Strand!’ we fancy we hear 
the reader exclaiming ; yet, strange as it 
may seem, there were at least three be- 
tween Charing Cross and Temple Bar, 
though the waters beneath them were 
neither very wide, deep, nor turbulent. 
They were, in short, so many water- 
courses gliding from the meadows on the 
north, and crossing the Strand in their 
way to the Thames; though at the same 
time of sufficient importance to be bridged 
over. The sites of two of these bridges 
are marked out and permanently pre- 
served by the names given to the lanes 
through which their channels found way— 
Ivy-bridge Lane, and Strand-bridge Lane 
opposite the end of Newcastle-street. The 
former was pulled down prior to the ap- 
pearance of Stowe’s publication in the 
seventeenth century; but the latter was 
then still standing.”’ 

But here Mr. Saunders misreports Stowe, 
who not only speaks of Strand Bridge in 
the past tense—‘‘ Then had ye;’’ but he 
goes on to say that the parish church of 
St. Mary at Strand, Strand Inn, Strand 
Bridge, with the lane under it, the Bishop 
of Chester’s Inn, the Bishop of Worcester’s 
Inn, with other tenements adjoining, were 
all pulled down and made level ground, 
in the year 1549, in order to the founda- 
tion of Somerset House. 

The third bridge to which Mr, Saunders 
alludes was situated still nearer to Tem- 
ple Bar, and the following is his account 
of it :— 

‘* The third bridge remained buried in 
the soil, its existence utterly unknown 
(the careful Stowe does not mention it, so 
that it had long disappeared before his 
time,) till 1802, when it was discovered 
during the construction of new sewers a 
little eastward of St. Clement’s Church. 
It was of stone, and consisted of one arch 
about eleven feet long, very antique in its 
appearance, and of the most durable con- 
struction.’’ 

It is a well-known fact how considerably 
the general level of London has been 
raised in the lapse of ages. This is evi- 
dently the case in the Strand as well as 
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elsewhere. Even at Holborn Bridge, 
though that spot still appears so low, the 
old bridge has been buried beneath the 
road-way, and when the present Farring- 
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don Street was formed, a few years ago, 
its arch was opened to view at the depth 
of some feet from the pavement. 

Yours, &c. J.G.N. 


Tur Epegware Roap tHe RomAN WATLING STREET. 


Mr. Ursan,—The opinion of Stukeley 
and others, that the straight road from 
Tyburn to Edgware was the Watling 
Street, receives a a strong confirmation, at 
least so far as antiquity of description 
supports a long received belief, descend- 
ing to us from a remote period, by the 
following legal record, viz. :—The inqui- 
sition * taken after the death of William 
Frauncis of Paddington, gent. 2 Edw. 6, 
who held in capite lands in that parish, and 
in such inquisition parcel of those lands are 
thus described, infer alia. (Translation). 
One messuage lying and being in Padyng- 


ton, in the county of Middlesex, viz.—be- 
tween the highway called Watling Street, 
beyond the east side of the pond called 
Padyngton Pond. One other croft in 
Padyngton aforesaid, lying between the 
land late of Henry Prowdfoot, late of 
London, mason, and the ponds there 
called Padyngton Ponds, on the south 
side, and land late of John Colyns, on the 
north side, and abutting upon the king’s 
highway called Watling Street, on the 
east side.’’ 

Yours, &c. T. 3.7. 


On tHE MytTuoiocy oF RoMAN ALTARS IN BRITAIN. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have already alluded 
to the inscriptions on some of the Roman 
altars discovered along the site of the wall 
of Antoninus ;+ but of all the inscriptions 
found there, or in the line of the more 
southern wall, there are none more nu- 
merous, or more deserving of especial 
notice on many accounts, than those so 
frequent on Roman altars dedicated to 
some favourite deity. It is well known 
that the armies of Rome, which at various 
times garrisoned the two great northern 
ramparts above mentioned, were recruited 
by levies from almost every province of 
the Roman empire. Hence it is that we 
find inscribed the names of deities wor- 
shipped in so many different parts of the 
then known world, not merely those re- 
cognised by the city of the Seven Hills 
itself, but many utterly unknown to the 
Roman Pantheon. It forms indeed a sin- 
gular picture to look back upon through 
all the changes which have from first to 
last involved the condition of this island, 
that we have exhibited before us, after the 
lapse of sixteen centuries, on the confines 
of Caledonia, so many memorials of an- 
cient Polytheism; and probably if we 
were in possession of all the dedicatory in- 
scriptions left by the different nations that 
fought under the Roman banner, along 
these boundary lines of ancient civilization, 
we should find there were few provinces, 
even of that immense empire, whose na- 
tives had not left some devotional memo- 
rial of their presence inscribed on stone— 
frequently the name of some Pagan divi- 
nity, the object of worship in their own 
land. We have another species of evi- 
dence too adduced by these lettered stones. 


It has sometimes been said that the an- 
cient Britons were not addicted to Poly- 
theism ; now the examination of the Ro- 
man altars found in this as well as other 
parts of the island make us acquainted 
with the titles of several British deities. 

We find too suflicient proof in many of 
these dedications that, so far from inter- 
dicting the worship of the deities of the 
countries they subdued, the Romans not 
unfrequently amalgamated them with some 
corresponding deity of their own, as I shall 
have occasion to shew. 

So rude and imperfect however are 
some of the inscriptions as to render it no 
easy task to arrive at the true interpreta- 
tion; for even where the form of the let- 
ters is sufficiently distinct there are often 
sentences of ungrammatical construction, 
sometimes obsolete words, and even er- 
rors in orthography, somewhat offensive 
to the classical scholar. In other instances 
perhaps we have only a fragment of an in- 
scription, or the contractions made use of 
by the artist give rise to uncertainty, 
and to the adoption of different readings. 
Such in not a few instances has been the 
case with several inscriptions found on the 
line of each these great northern ram- 
parts. Take for instance the example of 
the following inscription on an altar dis- 
covered on the line of the wall.of Anto- 
ninus :— 

MARTI 
MINERVZ 
CAMPESTRI 
BUS HERO .... 
EPONA 
VICTORIA, &c. &c. 
This inscription is usually interpreted 








t+ Magazine for March, p, 268, 


* Escaet? Wm. Frauncis, 2 Ed. VI. p. 2, 
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as a dedication to Mars, Minerva, the field 
deities, and Victory, besides apparently 
two others, called Hero and Epona. Some 
have suggested that the former of these is 
intended for some particular hero, and 
the latter to be the name of a German 
goddess. Another reading couples the 
word Campestri with Minerva, making 
the dedication to the Rural Minerva. This 
is the reading suggested by Professor An- 
derson, who for the word Heroi substi- 
tutes that of Rusherio, in his opinion a 
German deity. The word Campestribus 
however is more frequent than Campestri 
in Roman inscriptions, and if one of the 
Sanscrit names for the Sun (Harihaya) be 
a more likely origin of the word Heroi, the 
reading would be complete without fur- 
ther alteration. There were two altars 
found at Birrens, one dedicated seemingly 
to a goddess named Harimella, but the 
remaining three lines of the inscription 
cannot be made out; the other altar is 
dedicated ‘‘ Dew Virades.’”’ The commen- 
tators on this inscription suggest that it 
ought to be read Dryades or Orcades. 
The same perplexity pervades the reading 
of many other altars from partial oblite- 
rations of some of the letters, or some 
peculiar form of contraction known only 
to the artist. Not unfrequently there is a 
difference in the spelling of what is seem- 
ingly the same word, so that in some cases 
it is not quite clear whether one and the 
same deity is intended. I shall not how- 
ever enter into that field of discussion as 
to the relative merits of the different in- 
terpretations of these doubtful inscrip- 
tions, but introduce to the notice of your 
readers such only as admit of no doubt. 
And here amidst the inhospitable climes 
of the north, which the Romans were 
wont to consider as almost the limits of 
the habitable globe, we find the emblems 
of oriental worship, and such deities as 
Mithras and Astarte engraven on their 
altars. Several of the altars on the line of 
the two walls were dedicated to Mithras, 
and one curious stone representing Mithras 
surrounded by zodiacal signs is deserving 
of especial notict. The ceremonies to 
Mithras were generally celebrated in a 
cave ofa rock. The Romans seemed to 


have been rather addicted to Mithraic: 


rites,* and accordingly we find marks of 
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this worship in several of their stations in 
Britain. 

There was an image of Mithras found 
at Chester. One of the most remarkable 
discoveries of this kind is a sculpture of 
Mithras sacrificing a bull, found at York. 
The figure of a horse underneath is sup- 
posed to intimate the Sun’s course, Mithras 
being worshipped as the Sun in some parts 
of Asia, whence such sculptures as relate 
to this deity usually have a number of sym- 
bols relating to the solar circuit of the 
year through the twelve zodiacal constel- 
lations. Nor is it less singular to find in 
the neighbourhood of the Roman walla 
Greek altar dedicated to Astarte, a Phoe- 
nician goddess, the same as Astorath of 
the Scripture, where we occasionally find 
her worshipped with Baal.f Lucian, who 
wrote particularly concerning this goddess, 
expressly says that sheis the Moon. Altars 
dedicated to this goddess are rarely to be 
found in other parts of Britain. 

There is also another singular dedica- 
tion, ‘‘ Deo Belatucadro,’”’ found on seve- 
ral altars in the north of England. It 
has been made a matter of doubt whether 
this deity was an appellation of Mars or 
Apollo. According to Selden and Vossius, 
Belatucader was the same as Belenus or 
Beis, whom both Herodian and Capito- 
linus affirm to be Apollo, who, according 
to Ausonius, was worshipped by the Druids. 
Indeed the epithet sanctus in some of the 
inscriptions prefixed to this deity renders 
it still less probable that the God of War 
is here represented. By some it is under- 
stood to be sometimes meant for the Sun. 
In the Hebrew Baal signifies Dominus, 
and the Sanscrit Bala signifies Powerful. 
I may mention also that in Wilson’s Sans- 
crit Dictionary Bahula is interpreted 
Fire, or its deity.t There is still a diffi- 
culty however in deciding the real charac- 
ter of this inscription, for in one of the 
altars the words are ‘‘ Deo Marti Belatu- 
cadro ;’’ but, as at least four or five in- 
scriptions, wherein Belatucader occurs, 
have no adjunct but “‘ Deo,’’ it is believed, 
not without reason, that the word “et ’’ 
found in the Netherby inscription has 
been omitted by the transcriber ; and con- 
sequently Belatucader was not a cognomen 
of Mars, but either a local deity wor- 
shipped by the Romanised Britons in this 





* St. Jerom, in his Epistle to Leta, writes, ‘‘ A few years ago, your cousin Gracchus, 
a name of patrician quality, when he was prefect of the city, destroyed, broke, and 


burnt the cave of Mithras.”’ 
tT Vide Judges, ii, 13 and x. 6, &c. 

Persic ‘‘ star.’’ 

t Page 604, 


This was at Rome, and about the year 378. 
Gesenius thinks the origin of the name is the 
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province, or another name for Apollo.* 
Others consider the word Cadro to be 
allusive to the God of War, seeing that 
Cad t is a Celtic word often used for war. 
I find it however in the Scoto-Celtic Dic- 
tionary translated holy, high, &c., so that 
after all the evidence is by no means de- 
cisive on this question; the only thing we 
can depend upon is, that Bel or Baal 
(which are the same), were adopted in 
some form by the ancient Britons in this 
province. It is a curious circumstance 
too, and would seem to point out the ex- 
tensive worship of this deity, that both in 
the Semitic, the Celtic, and the Sanscrit, 
the word Bala has the same signification 
in all, expressive of power. 

The Romans seem to have been in the 
frequent habit of amalgamating their own 
God of War with some corresponding 
deity of the conquered provinces; for not 
only in the instance I have just mentioned, 
but in others also we find them doing the 
same thing. In several altars addressed 
to Mars in Cumberland he is styled Coci- 
dius,t and, what reads rather singular, we 
again have ‘‘ sancto’’ in connection with 
Marti in some inscriptions to Cocidius, 
as follows, “Deo Sancto Marti Cocidio.’’ 
May not the word sanctus have had ori- 
ginally a somewhat different meaning 
from that which we now attach to it. We 
find such a deity as Sancus recorded by 
ancient authors. Lactantius tells us “ Sa- 
bini Sancum colunt,’’ and Dion. Hal.§ 
tells us, ‘‘ ev iep@ Avos Tiotov, dv Paparoe 
Sayxov kadovot.”’ There are in Gruter 
inscriptions to him, wherein he is styled 
Semon and Sanctus; and Bryant tells us 
that the most common name for the Sun 
was San and Son, and sometimes Zan, 
and he thinks that from San came the 
Latin terms Sanus, Sanctus, &c. 

The next altar which I shall introduce 
to the notice of your readers was dis- 
covered not on the site of the wall of An- 
toninus, but at the distance of about a 
mile to the south. ‘‘ Herculi Magusano 
Sacrum ;’’ sacred to the Magusan Her- 
cules. It was erected by an officer of the 
Tungrian cavalry. These Tungrian sol- 
diers were Germans from the districts 
around modern Liege. I cannot find any 
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account of a similar altar in any part, ex- 
cept in Holland, where Hercules Magu- 
sanus, or, as Gruter thinks, Hercules 
Macusinus, is found on an altar dis- 
covered some years since in that country. 
Some think that Hercules was so called 
as its tutelary divinity by the Aithiopian 
town of Magusa; others derive the word 
Magusan from the Chaldee word in 
2 Sam. xix. 17, and Isaiah, xvi. 11, 3137, 
transvehentes. Gallus, at the end of his 
treatise on the Sybils, maintains that the 
God here worshipped was not the Theban, 
but the Tyrian Hercules. Bruce, in his 
very able work on the Southern Wall, 
mentions the discovery of a Greek altar, 
dedicated to the Tyrian Hercules. 

Near Kilsyth, on the line of the wall 
of Antoninus, an altar was found dedi- 
cated “ Deo Marti Camulo,”’ which is an- 
other instance of the amalgamation of the 
Roman God of War with a British deity, 
and another proof that the ancient British 
were not Monotheists. This Camulus 
has usually been regarded as the British 
Mars, and his name often appears on an- 
cient British coins in an abridged form as 
* Camu.’’|| More than one ancient British 
town is said to have derived its name from 
this well-known deity. 

But it is not with Mars alone that Celtic 
deities are associated in inscriptions, for in 
the following inscription found on an altar 
discovered in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth we have the names of Apollo and 
Grannus in juxta-position — ‘ Apollini 
Granno.”’ The altar was discovered at 
Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, and is not 
the less interesting as having attracted the 
attention of Queen Mary of Scotland. 
The following extract from her treasurer’s 
accounts will be read with interest by some 
of your readers :— 

** Aprile 1565.—Item, to ane Boy pass- 
and of Edinbrugh with ane charge of the 
Queenis Grace, direct to the Baillies of 
Massilburgh, charging thame to tak dili- 
gent heid and attendance that the Monu- 
ment of Grit Antiquitie new foundin be 
nocht demolisit nor broken down, xijd.’’ 

For the following particulars I am in- 
debted to the learned author of the Cale- 
donia Romana. The remains of a Roman 





* Vide Bishop Lyttelton’s paper in the Archzologia, vol.i. p.310. Baxter derives 
the word Belatucadrus from “ Bel at u cadr,’”’ that is, “ Belus ad arcem montis.”’ 

+ In two altars described in Camden we have the word Cad introduced : “ Deo Mo- 
gonti Cad,’’ and in another ‘‘ Deo Mouno Cad.”’ 


$ Cog in Gaelic signifies war. 
§ Dion. Hal. A. R. I. 4. 


|| In the Scoto-Celtic Dictionary Cama signifies brave, and Camach power. 


The 


Cambodunum, situate not far from my residence, is written in some authors Camulodu- 
num, and I have seen silver British coins with Camu on the obverse, found in making 


the railway near Brighouse in this neighbourhood. 
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bath were laid open at the time the altar 
was discovered, and they are no doubt 
likewise referred to in the treasurer’s me- 
morandum. In proof however that the 
inscription to Apollo formed a part of the 
monument above mentioned, there is a 
letter in the State Paper Office from Eliza- 
beth’s ambassador Randolph to Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil, dated 18th April, 1565, in 
which, turning for a moment from the 
graver affairs of state, he informs the 
minister that, “The cave found bysyds 
Muskelbourge seemeth to be some monu- 
ment of the Romaynes, by a stone that 
was found wt" these words greven upon 
hym, ‘ Appolini Granno, Q. L. Sabinianus 
Proc. Aug.’ (and) Dyvers short pillars 
sette upright upon the grounde, covered 
w' tyle stones, large and thyucke, torning 
into dyvers angles and certayne places 
lyke unto chynes (chymnies?) to awoid 
smoke. This is all I can gather therof.’’* 

The epithet Grannus or Granicus is of 
Celtic origin, the word Grian denoting 
the Sun; and in the Scoto-Celtic Dic- 
tionary we have, ‘‘ Grian—Sol, antiquis 
Doribus Kapvetos Phrygibusque Tpv- 
vavos appellatus est.’? Throughout Ire- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, it was the cus- 
tom on certain days, generally the equi- 
noxes and solstices, to light great fires on 
the tops of hills, or karns, in honour of 
Belus or Apollo, It is rather singular 
too, that in Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary, 
p- 283, the word Grahanayaka signifies 
the Sun. Solar worship indeed seems to 
have formed a part of the earliest idola- 
try of all nations. 

I must not here omit to mention an altar 
dedicated to Jupiter-Dolichenus, found not 
far from Newcastle. Reinesius has an altar 
dedicated to the same god in this manner, 
‘6 J. O. M. Dolicheno,”’ udbi ferrum nas- 
citur. 

There are several other inscriptions of 
an interesting kind, which deserve a more 
minute account than I have space to give 
them, such as the dedication ‘‘ J. O. M. 
Tanaro;’’ which last is equivalent to the 
Celtic god Taranis, or God of Thunder; 
to the Deo Caiio, referring to the worship 
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of Mithras in caves; to the Lamiis tribus, 
three goddesses, supposed to be the same 
as the three harpies, Aelio, Ocypite, and 
Celena; and lastly to the fine tablet 
bearing an interesting inscription to the 
zodiacal Ceres, discovered at one of the 
Roman forts near the great southern bar- 
rier, lately explored by Bruce. 

The Rev. G. 8. Faber, in a learned ex- 
planation of this inscription, says : “ Mar- 
cus Cecilius, the author of the curious in- 
scription to Ceres, identifies that goddess 
with the zodiacal constellation Virgo; and, 
both in this identification, and in the cha- 
racter which he ascribes to her, he dis- 
plays an intimate acquaintance with the 
old theological notions of the Gentiles. 

The two first lines at once point out the 
true nature of the inscription :— 

Imminet Leoni Virgo celesti situ 

Spicifera, justi inventrix, urbium conditrix. 

The author of the inscription (for it is 
too long to insert in your pages) seems to 
allude to the different attributes of Ceres, 
as a benefactress and a lawgiver. The 
towers of Ceres were [Ipuravera, so called 
from the fires which were perpetually there 
preserved. Some are of opinion that the 
Greeks through ignorance interpreted this 
Tlvpov rayuecov instead of TIvpos, and that 
in this manner she came to be honoured 
as the Goddess of Corn. 

The next inscription I shall notice in 
this paper is one found on several altars, 
dedicated “ Deo Vitirineo,’’ or ‘* Deo Vi- 
tiri,” for the name of the deity has been 
variously spelt. What were the peculiar 
attributes of this deity is not known. If 
there is any similarity with the Sanscrit 
word ‘‘ Vatri,’’ it might be supposed to 
refer to wind, for that is the meaning of 
the Sanscrit word ; but Hodgson tells us 
that Vithris was a name of Odin, as we 
find in the death song of Lodbroc, ‘I 
will approach the courts of Vithris with 
the faltering voice of fear.’’ 

The last inscription to which I shall 
advert in this paper, is one found by Mr. 
Horsley at Netherby, thus inscribed, “ Deo 
Mogonti Vitires flavee secund. V.S.L.M.”’ 
Here we have Vitires associated with 





* The learned author of the Caledonia Romana subjoins these words: “ It is some- 
what curious to find the youthful Queen of Scots and the intriguing emissary of Eliza- 
beth equally bestowing their attention on a matter of this kind. The latter appears to 


have written as if in answer to some inquiry made by Cecill on the subject. 


What, it 


may be asked, could the imperious Burghley have had to interest him in the discovery 


of such remains ? 


times from council and from court to steal into the solitude of such pursuits ? 


Was he an antiquary at heart? and did he tear his thoughts at 


Or was 


his eye so intently fixed on all that took place beyond the border marches, that it never 


closed, even to the most trifling occurrences of the passing day ? 


Perhaps this is the 


most probable conjecture ; and the notice which Randolph took of them may possibly 
have occurred in consequence of some visit paid by the Scottish Queen to those antique 


remains.” 
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another deity. Inavery able paper on 
the Helio-Arkite Worship, contributed to 
your Magazine by the late Sir Samuel 
Meyrick in the year 1828, this very curious 
inscription is alluded to, and other altars 
dedicated to the god Mogon are men- 
tioned. The learned author, however, 
makes no comment on the word Vitires, 
but, in speaking of the god Mogon, his 
words are as follow : 

‘* The British deity was addressed under 
the character of an ox or bull, whether 
considered as the leader in battle, as the 
supreme ruler of the land, or as the great 
object of demon worship. The Druids, 
therefore, adored him in the image of a 
bull, or kept the living animal as his re- 
presentative, and he was called Mohyn, or 
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Méyn Cad, and Tarw Cad, both of which 
signify the bull of battle.” 

The same learned author, in describing 
the altars dedicated to the British deity 
Belatucader, supposes Bela Duw Cadwyr, 
i.e. Beli, the god of warriors, or Bel y 
Duw Cad, Beli, the puissant god, to be 
probable derivations of the word. There 
are several other ingenious suggestions in 
this excellent paper, tending to elucidate 
the subject of ancient British mythology; 
but, as I have already trespassed too largely 
on the attention of your readers, I must 
be content with referring them to the 
paper itself, inserted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for January and February 1828. 

Yours, &c. 
J. K. Watker, M.D. Cantab. 


MEMORANDA RELATIVE TO ADMIRAL BLAKE, 


Mr. Ursan,—In the article on Ad- 
miral Blake in your last Magazine some 
remarks are made respecting a doubt at- 
tending on the exact date of his birth. I 
find in Musgrave’s Adversaria at the British 
Museum a passage cut from some printed 
book which states that he was born on the 
15th of August, 1599. 

I have looked at the original of the letter 
of Blake (printed by Mr. Hepworth Dixon), 
which is preserved in the MS. Addit. 12095. 
It was written from Plymouth, 26 Aug. 
1651, to Colonel Bennett, governor of St. 
Mawes, and concludes with this para- 
graph: ‘I have noe more at present, but 
to renew my desire that an eye may bee 
had uppon the disaffected, for their pennes 
begin already, as I understand by some 
letters.’? The latter words, which I have 
marked for italics, Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
has omitted. J presume that the word 
‘* pennes’’ can allude only to the pens of 
public writers. But if Mr. Dixon had any 
doubt as to the meaning of the passage, he 
should at least have given it without muti- 
lation. The difficulty which I imagine he 
found must have arisen from his plan of 
modernising the orthography. 

I have also to quarrel with Mr. Dixon’s 
version of the state funeral, which, by di- 
rection of the Privy Council, was bestowed 
on the body of the great admiral. I am 
sure, Mr. Urban, you will agree that we 
have had enough in our Halsteds and 
Stricklands and other female biographers 
of the sacrifice of truth to effect. A manly 
historian should disdain such arts ; and, 
moreover, he should be always on his guard 
against them, for the notion of embellish- 
ment, if indulged in, becomes so habitual, 
that it is practised even when no per- 
ceptible object is in view. Some errors 
are sure to attend upon such alterations 
if the writer does not understand what he 


is describing ; and that was evidently Mr. 
Dixon’s case with respect to a state funeral 
in the seventeenth century. He says,— 

‘*On the 4th of September a solemn 
procession was formed on the river. The 
corpse was placed on a state barge, covered 
with a velvet pall, adorned with pencils and 
escutcheons. Trumpeters in state barges, 
bearing his pennons as General-at-Sea, 
surmounted by the great banner of the 
Commonwealth, preceded the body.”’ 

Now your heraldic readers will at once 
perceive that this is such a beautiful con- 
glomeration as could scarcely be surpassed 
even by the great Strickland herself. Ac- 
cording to the strict grammatical con- 
struction of the second sentence, the barge 
was covered with a pall, and the pall was 
adorned with pencils and escucheons. Ac- 
cording to the next, the trumpeters bore 
the pennons, the pennons denoted the 
rank of the deceased as General-at-Sea, 
and the great banner of the Common- 
wealth surmounted the whole. All this 
may be melodrama—of the Surrey Theatre 
or Astley’s ; but it is not history. 

The authority which Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon quotes is preserved in the Addit. 
MS. 12514, and would scarcely have oc- 
cupied more than a page of his book if 
printed verbatim. I here append it, and 
it will be seen that the “ Banner of State,” 
supposing that was a banner of the Com- 
monwealth, did not surmount any other, 
but was carried, like the rest, by some 
person appointed to the office; that there 
were no pennons of the deceased as General- 
at-Sea, but only one pennon of his own 
arms ; that the trumpeters carried nothing 
but their own instruments ; that no pall 
is mentioned ; but that the barge bearing 
the corpse was covered with velvet, and 
adorned with escocheons, shields, and 
pensils.* 








* A pensil was a very small flag, like the vane of a weathercock. 
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“ Aug. 1657. 
The proceeding of Genil. Blake from 
Greenwich to Westminster by Water. 
4 Trumpetts. 
Penonof his Armes borne by Maior Grove.* 
3 Trumpetts. 
Guydon, bourne by Mayor Blackmore.* 
3 Trumpetts. 
Barge. Great Banner of Admiralty, bourn 
by (blank). 
3 Trumpets. 
Barge. Banner of State, bourn by (blank). 
3 Trumpets. 
Barge. Banner of his one Armes, bourn 
by (blank). 
3 Trumpets. 
Jambs and Gauntlets, borne by (blank). 
Soard and Target, borne by (blank). 
4 Trumpets. 
Mantell, Helmet, and Crest, borne by Mr. 
Owen, Yorke H. 
Coat of Armes, borne by Mr. Ryley, Norroy. 
The Barge with Corps, coverd with black 
velvett, adornd with escho. shields, and 
pensells. Init the kindred, attended 
with 6 Gent. 3 on a side, carring 6 ban- 
rolls of y® severall Matches in collers 
[colours] coverd with black. 
The Lords of the Counsille in y* Cheife 
Barge of State. 
The Admiralty Barge and Navey. 
The L* Mayor’s Barge. 
The Officers of the Armey and Navey. 
Gent. of Quallity. 
Reg. in Order.’’ 
In the margin is added— 
“ Supporters of the Pall from Westmin- 
ster Bridge to the Abbey. 


eeeeeeeree eo ee eeeeee 
eneeee eeereeeees 


It occurred to me that a more complete 
account of this ceremonial might be found 
in some of the newspapers of the time, and 
I have been successful in finding the two 
following paragraphs in the Mercurius 
Politicus :— 

** August 19.—This day the corps of 
General Blake being brought in one of his 
Highness’ ships to Greenwich it was re- 
ceived in a barge covered with mourning, 
and all the ships that were there discharged 
the great guns at his going off. From, 
thence he was conveyed to Greenwich 
House, and placed in one of the great 





* These words in Italic are erased. 
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rooms hung with mourning, as General 
Deane t+ had been formerly, and the 
solemnity of his funeral will be after the 
same manner.’? (Mercurius Politicus, 
No. 376, p. 8004.) 

“ September the 4.—This being the 
day appointed for the funeral of the 
valiant and victorious General Robert 
Blake, the corps was conveyed from Green- 
wich House by water in a barge of state 
adorned with mourning escucheons, stan- 
dards, &c., and attended by divers of his 
Highness’ Privy Council and Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, the Officers of 
the Army and Navy, the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of the city of London, and a 
great number of other persons of honor 
and quality, all in their barges, together 
with the ‘barges of the several companies 
of London, and a multitude of lesser boats 
covering the river. In their passage along 
the river on the further side of the bridge 
and at the Tower the great guns were 
discharged, as also on this side of the 
bridge, till they came to Westminster, 
which continued also at and after their 
landing to Westminster in the New Palace 
Yard. From thence the corps were by 
the same persons of honor conducted to 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in the Abbey, 
where they were interred in a vault made 
on purpose; and at the interrment the 
regiments of horse and foot which attended 
gave many great volleys of shot. The 
whole was very honorably performed ac- 
cording to the merit of that noble person, 
who has done.so many eminent services 
for his country both by sea and land.’’ 
(Mercurius Politicus, No. 380, p. 1606.) 

The warrant for removing the body of 
* Collonell Robert Blake,’’ as he was 
called, and others ‘‘ unwarrantablie in- 
terred’’? in Henry the Seventh’s chapel, 
which was dated on the 9th Sept. 1661, 
and carried into effect within a few days 
after, has been published in the Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica, vol. viii. p. 
153.f , 

In a collection of old broadsides in the 
British Museum is one containing ‘ An 
Elegie on the Death of the Right Honour- 
able Robert Blake, Esq. one of the Ge- 
nerals at Sea, who departed the 7 of 
August, 1657, on board the George, near 
Plymouth Sound,’’ It consists of 160 
lines, and at the end is an ‘ Epitaph 


+ Usually called Colonel Richard Deane, but holding command as General at Sea 


when killed in a naval action with the Dutch on the 3d June 1653. 


His body was 


buried in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel on the 24th of the same month: and after- 
wards disinterred in Sept. 1661. See the Collectanea Topogr. et Genealogica, vol. vii. 


p- 369, vol. viii. p. 153. 


t In vol. vii. Collectanea Topog. et Genealog. the interment of Blake is placed to 


the 4th of August, instead of Sept. 
6 
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Acrostick.’’ It is signed at the bottom 
by Geo. Harrison, Gent. on board the 
Dunbar, in the Downs, Aug 11, 1657; and 
was “ Printed by John Bartlet the elder, at 
the Golden Cup in Paul’s Churchyard, 
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over against the Drapers, and John Bart- 
let the younger, in Westminster Hall, 
1657.” 

Yours, &c. 


Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 
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ALEXANDER, BroTHER OF ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


Mr. Ursan,—The article on Admiral Blake in your last Magazine has reminded 
me of an Epitaph to the memory of his youngest brother, which I have seen in the 
church of Eaton Socon, in Bedfordshire. The monument is placed on the eastern side 
of the north aile, and the inscription is as follows :— 


M.S. 
ALEXANDRI BLAKE ARMIGERI 
CUJUS RELIQUI HIC SUNT DEPOSIT. 
FILIUS FUIT HUMPHREDI BLAKE 
DE BRIDGRWATER IN COMITATU SOMERSETENSI 
GENEROSI: ET INTER QUATUORDECIM FRATRES 
NATU MINIMUS, 
QUORUM PRIMOGENITUS FUIT CELEBERRIMUS 
ILLE ROBERTUS BLAKE, ANGLORUM THALASSIARCHA, 
QUI MEMORABILES ILLAS VICTORIAS 
ET DE BATAVIS ET HISPANIS REPORTAVIT. 
HIC ETIAM ET PRIMAM ET SECUNDAM VIT& 
TEMPORIS PARTEM, CUM BELLICA GLORIA, PATRIE, 
TERTIAM SIBI IPSE IMPERTIEBAT. 
ANNO!’ Dom" 1690, TATIS suz& 73t°, 
IN PACE OBIIT ET ETERNUM IN PACE VIVIT. 


From the stone having been split from top to bottom, and some of the letters re- 
stored by an ignorant mason, several evident errors exist, which I have ventured to 
correct. Yours, &c. 

Stamford. 


[Note.—Alexander Blake was one of the residuary legatees of his brother the 
Admiral, and one of the three brothers who proved his will. (Life, pp. 319, 320.) He 
was twenty years younger than Robert, who was the eldest son. Of the fourteen 
brothers Mr. Hepworth Dixon reckons only twelve, seven of whom lived to manhood. 
He tells us no more about Alexander ; but makes a conjecture (and his book is too 
full of conjectures,) that “ Alexander probably took to farming.’’ (p. 22.) A second 
communication from our Correspondent informs us that his interment is recorded in 
the register of Eaton Socon, without any description :— 

“ Sepulti. a. p. 1693. 
Sep. 4. Alexander Blake.’’ 


EMIGRATION FROM SuFFOLK TO NEw ENGLAND. 


WiLuiaAM Hopkinson. 


Ep1t.] 











Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Mr. Ursan,—lIn reference to the 
observations of the Rev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey, in his address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Archeological Institute of Bury 
and West Suffolk (noticed in your last 
Magazine at p. 506) it may interest your 
readers to know that the emigration from 
Suffolk to New England between the years 
1630 and 1640 may be considered as the 
best in respect of the quality of the emi- 
grants. The influence of this emigration 
is seen in the topographical nomenclature 
of Massachusetts, where are the names of 
Ipswich, Groton, Haverhill, Sudbury, 
Medfield, Boxford, Hadleigh, Needham, 
Newton, Stonham, Wenham, Weston, Yar- 
mouth, &c. &c. 

The first Governor of New England, 
John Winthrop, was of a family settled at 
Gent, Maa, Vou, XXXVII, 


Groton, and resided there until he removed 
to New England in 1630, whither the 
greater part of his family soon followed 
him. His diary has been published at 
Boston, U.S. and is very interesting as 
connected with the county of Suffolk. 
His descendant, the Hon. Robert Win- 
throp, was recently speaker of the Ame- 
rican Senate. 

Samuel Appleton, one of the principal 
persons who settled at Ipswich, in New 
England, was a brother of Sir Isaac Ap- 
pleton, of Little Waldingfield, in Suffolk, 
where the family were settled previous to 
1400, and where he was born in 1586. A 
work relative to this family, containing 
many hitherto unpublished particulars con- 
cerning Suffolk, has been printed at Bos- 
ton, U.S. 

There were also ; ee of Laxfield ; 

4 
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Ward, of Haverhill; Browne, of Swan’s 
Hall, in Hawkedon; Parker, of Woolpit; 
Rogers, of Assington; Fisher, of Sile- 
ham; Sherman, of Ipswich ; Goldstone, of 
Gislingham; Waterhouse, of Codenham ; 
Moody, of Ipswich ; Whiting, of Hadleigh; 
&c. John Gage was one of the thirteen 
original proprietors of Ipswich. 

From Bury St. Edmund’s went Chap- 
laine; William Bonde, of the parish of 
St. James; and Henry Bright, grandson 
of Thomas Bright the elder, a great be- 
nefactor to our town, whose portrait is 
still preserved in the Guildhall. One of 
the sons of Thomas was Robert, who was 
seated at Netherhall, in Pakenham, and 
whose male line became extinct early in 
the eighteenth century. Another son, John, 
was of Tallmach Hall, in Bricet. His line 
male ceased in the latter part of the se- 
venteenth century. Henry, the youngest 
son, and father of the Anglo-American 
Henry, was born at Bury St. Edmund’s, and 
baptized in the church of St. James, Sept. 
20, 1560. He was owner of the Angel 
Hotel and adjoining buildings, and also 
possessed considerable property in the 
neighbouring villages. He died some time 
between the years 1611 and 1626, but 
where, and at what precise time, has not 
at present been ascertained. His will is 
not to be found either at Bury, Ipswich, 
Norfolk, Essex, or in the Prerogative 
Office. Henry, the son, who went to New 
England, settled there at Watertown, where 
he married a daughter of Henry Gold- 
stone, who went overin 1635. This Henry 


Ancient Stone Cross, 


Shrewsbury, May 12. 

Mr. Unsan,—In the course of rebuild- 
ing the western end of St. Giles’s church, 
Shrewsbury, and clearing the foundation 
of a large central buttress which flanked 
this part of the fabric, and supported a 
bell turret, there was discovered, on the 
22d of April, the upper portion or head 
of a stone cross, resting upon a flagstone, 
beneath which was a human skeleton. 

The head of the cross is three feet in 
height, and of Grinshill stone. It no 
doubt occupied the top of a shaft, the 
socket of which still remains opposite the 
south door of the church. 
niches are displayed upon each face, within 
which are the following subjects boldly and 
effectively sculptured in basso-relievo :— 

1. The Crucifixion represents the Sa- 
viour extended on the cross, at the foot of 
which, on each side, are the Virgin Mary 
and St. John. The former is habited in 
a long flowing dress, with the hands 
clasped upon the breast, and the latter in 
a mantle fastened below the neck, 
2. In the opposite niche is a figure evi- 


Four elegant | 
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Goldstone was son of William Goldstone, 
Rector of Bedingfield, in Suffolk. His 
will was proved at Norwich, in 1609. 

It is the intention of Mr. J. B. Bright, 
of Waltham, in New England, to publish 
a complete family history of the Brights 
of Suffolk and America, from the earliest 
to the present time, illustrated with views 
of churches, seats, monuments, portraits, 
&c. The portrait of Thomas Bright has, 
by the permission of the Trustees of the 
Guildhall Feoffment, been well copied by 
Mr. Henry Salmon, of Brewer Street, 
Golden Square, with a view to its being 
transmitted to America, and is now in the 
hands of the engraver. 

The following persons all left Suffolk 
for New England between 1628 and 1640, 
but it is not known from what particular 
places they went: — John and Mary 
Cooledge, —- Chickering, William and 
Anna Cheeseborough, Ephraim and Eli- 
zabeth Child, William and Elizabeth Har- 
rison, Samuel Haines, Thomas Hale, 
John Livermore, Thomas Lee, Rev. John 
Mayo, William and Goodith Learned, 
John Pease, John and Elizabeth Russell, 
Isaac and Mary Stearns, William Towne, 
Humphrey and Lydia Turner, and Wil- 
liam and Andrew Ward. Any information 
concerning the families of these or any 
other Suffolk emigrants to New England 
will be gratifying to their transatlantic 
descendants. 

Yours, &c. Samue.t Tymns, 
Corr. Memb. N.E. Hist.-Gen. Soc. 


Sr. Gites, SHREWsBURY. 


dently intended for St. Giles, the patron 
saint of the church, with his symbolical 
hind, the forefeet resting on his breast, at 
his side the branch of a sprouting tree. 

3. The Virgin Mary clasping the infant 
Saviour. 

4. The warrior angel St. Michael, 
winged and in armour, having a dragon at 
his feet, the outline of an uplifted spear 
being apparent, though mutilated. 

The Crucifixion and St. Giles are within 
cinquefoil-headed niches, pierced through; 
the others are trefoiled. Each side is en- 
riched with crockets and finials ; and at 
either angle has been a buttress, also 
crocketed, and springing from angels bear- 
ing shields. The heads of all the figures 
have been entirely destroyed by icono- 
clastic enthusiasm, but the dresses and 
outline forms of each are in a fair state of 
preservation. 

From a MS. chronicle in my posses- 
sion, it appears that in June 1581, the 
cross which stood in St. Mary’s church- 
yard, Shrewsbury, was taken down by 
night. In 1582, on the 3rd of October, 
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being the night before the election of 
bailiffs, the stone cross in St, Julian’s 
churchyard was pulled down. In 1584 
bigot fury was directed against a similar 
emblem raised in St. Chad’s cemetery 
(under the basement of which was found 
the arms of the butchers’ guild or com- 
pany). And the parochial accounts of the 
churchwardens of Holy Cross and St. 
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Giles show that St. Giles’s cross shared 
the same fate in 1585; about which time 
it is probable that the sculptured head 
above noticed was fixed in the foundation 
of the buttress recently removed, the stones 
of which were not tied to the masonry of 
the ancient wall. 


Yours, &c. HENRY PipGEON. 


‘*To WALLOP,’”’ WHENCE DERIVED ?—Pot-WALLOPERS. 


Mr. Ursan,—Dr. Johnson in his 
Dictionary tells us that the word “ wallop” 
means ¢o boil, and is derived from the 
Saxon wealan; and Dr. Webster, the 
Anglo-American lexicographer, gives a 
similar explanation thus amplified: ‘* To 
boil with a continued bubbling or heaving 
and rolling of the liquor, with noise.’’ 
Our last, and very judicious, dictionary- 
maker, Mr. Richardson, seems to have 
been impressed with some such incredulity 
as I now venture to acknowledge, for he 
has omitted this word from his vocabu- 
lary altogether. In the last edition of 
Todd’s Johnson, however, in 4to. 1827, 
I find it still retained, accompanied by the 
like explanation as before, with this salvo 
appended, that it is a ‘* provincialism.”’ 

On turning to Jamieson’s ‘‘ Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary of the Scottish Language,” 
I find two examples of wallop; one from 
Gawin Douglas’s Virgil (c. 1500), and the 
other from Sir David Lyndsay (1592) ; in 
both of which it clearly means- the same 
as our southern gallop. He states that 
Ruddiman, having explained the word as 
signifying ‘‘to move quickly, with much 
agitation of the body or cloaths,’’ views it 
as having the same origin as the French 
galloper, observing that G is frequently 
changed into W; but Dr. Jamieson adds 
that Serenius derives wallop fromthe A.-S, 
weal-an, and gallop from Su.-G. oep-a, to 
run, the Moes.-G ga being prefixed ; and 
finally he appends his own opinion that 
‘*' Phey seem, however, radically the same : 
and we find Teut. wal-oppe, Fland. vleigh- 
walop, rendered, cursus gradarius, #.e. a 
gallop. This, I suspect, has originally been 
an inversion of Teut. op-wall-en, op-well- 
en, scaturire, ebullire, from wadlen to boil, 
and op, oppe, up.’’ 

So that, after all, Dr. Jamieson kindly 
meets the views of Dr. Johnson and his 
English predecessors, by imagining that 
walloping is an inversion of up-welling. 

In his Supplement, Dr. Jamieson quotes 
still further authority for wallop being 
synonymous with gallop, from the old 
English-Latin dictionary—the Prompto- 
rium Parvulorum; in naming which, I 
cannot but reiterate, in passing, as a mem- 
ber of the Camden Society, the anxious 
expectation which is generally entertained 





for the completion of their edition of that 
invaluable book. ‘‘ Walop-yn as hors, 
Volopto. Walopinge of hors, Voloptacio,” 
which Latin, Dr. Jamieson suggests, was 
manufactured by monkish writers from the 
old English verb. 

It appears, therefore, to be sufficiently 
proved that walloping formerly meant gal- 
loping ; but what I wish, Mr. Urban, to 
ask of your philological readers is,—Is 
there the slightest proof that it ever signi- 
fied boiling? My own juvenile recollec- 
tions point to a sense which is somewhat 
different ; and which, I believe, is pretty 
generally known, although I do not find 
the lexicographers have condescended to 
notice it,—except, indeed, that Dr. Jamie- 
son allows that the term waillop is used, in 
Aberdeen, for ‘‘ a sudden and severe blow.” 

I think, Mr. Urban, your readers will 
agree with me that this is one of that large 
number of assumed ‘ provincialisms ’’ 
which the glossarists, if they made further 
inquiry, would find to be in very general 
if not universal use, and I venture to 
suggest that, in the sense of a drubbing, 
it has nothing to do either with boiling or 
galloping. I fancy it has an entirely dis- 
tinct etymology; in short, that it is a term, 
like Burking and some others, derived 
froma personal name. There was a valiant 
progenitor of the present Earl of Ports- 
mouth, named Sir John Wallop, Knight 
of the Garter, who in the days of King 
Henry the Eighth very zealously executed 
his sovereign’s wishes by harrying and 
despoiling the French on various occasions, 
the particulars of which will be found in 
Collins’s Peerage. Stowe tells us that his 
followers had a nickname, of the meaning 
of which I am unaware, viz. Krokers, and 
so it is not at all improbable that their 
deeds also may have acquired a similar 
term. ‘‘ There were (says Stowe under 
the year 1524) to the number of 1000 
persons under the leading of Sir John 
Wallope, which had: little wages or none, 
and lived as adventurers, and therefore 
were so called, and of some called Krokers. 
These by spoyling of townes, taking of 
prisoners, and other such practises, brought 
daily to the campe horses, victuals, cloth, 
and other necessaries, which stood them in 
great stead.’’ 
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But it was not only at that time but 
pretty well through the whole of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth that Sir John dis- 
tinguished himself in wadloping the French. 
Ten years before, as the chronicler Hall 
tells us, ‘‘ men marveilled at his enter- 
prizes, considering that he had at the 
rmiost but 800 men, and landed them so 
often.’’ And an account of a foray which 
he made into the French country in 1543, 
thirty years after, I have appended to the 
Chronicle of Calais, published by the Cam- 
den Society. He was, as Machyn says on 
the occasion of his funeral, ‘‘as noble a 
captain as ever was,’’ and may therefore 
have well originated this more expressive 
than elegant phrase. 

There is, I am aware, another word or 
compound which might be thought to 
support that view of walloping which I 
have rejected. I mean the term “ pot- 
wallopers,’’ applied to the very popular 
constituencies existing in some English bo- 
roughs previously to the enactment of 
parliamentary reform. In the very ex- 
cellent little book recently published by 
Mr. Dod respecting the statistics of par- 
liamentary representation he mentions that 
the electors of Honiton were formerly 
** pot-wallopers.’”’ The author of “A Key 
to both Houses of Parliament,’’ published 
in 1832 (8vo. Longmans, p. 338), thus 
attempts to explain this word :— 

** Pot-wallopers (from the guggling or 
walloping sound of a pot when it boils) is 
a designation for those persons who attain 
to the profitable privilege of voting for a 
moneyed candidate, by erecting a thing 
like a chimney in a field or in the street, 
where they kindle a fire—on which they 
boil a pot !—the act of cooking over one’s 
own fire having been originally supposed 
to convey the full meaning that the person 
so providing for the wants of nature must 
of necessity be a resident or inhabitant ; 
our ancestors of course never contem- 
plating that the mere collecting together 
of two or three dozen brickbats, and the 
borrowing of a saucepan for a few hours, 
as is done at Taunton, Tregoney, the field 
called Newtown, in the Isle of Wight, and 
several other equally respectable boroughs, 
should be the means of conveying into the 
pocket of the vagabond or gipsey voter 
a sum of 5/. 10/7. or 202. every sixth or 
seventh year, and that too for the purpose 
of damning his own soul to all eternity, 
and selling the liberties and property of a 
whole nation! That a chimney means a 
house, and pot-boiling the possession of a 
distinct habitable and inhabited tenement, 
no one but a borough-monger, or his 
abettor, would attempt to deny.’’ 

Under Tregoney (at p. 409) the same 
writer relates that “ The right of election 
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in this borough being in potwallopers, or 
all the housekeepers who have obtained a 
parochial settlement and provide for them- 
selves, whether they live under the same 
roof or not, it has always been the prac- 
tice,’”? &c. &c. and that ‘‘ When Lord 
Falmouth and Sir Francis Basset con- 
tested this borough [i. e. as proprietors, 
not as candidates, at the commencement 
of the present century, ] every poor wretch 
who belonged to the parish was sought 
out and caused fo boil a pot, in order to 
qualify them as voters; but after Mr. 
Barwell, the nabob, had purchased the 
whole place, he left the houses to fall down 
as fast as they decayed.”’ 

I think I have heard the name of Pot- 
wallopers used, by way of opprobrium, in 
reference to the former electors of West- 
minster, where the suffrage was possessed 
by every householder. The writer above 
quoted, besides the three places named in 
the former extract, applies it also to II- 
chester, Honiton, and Seaford. I do not, 
however, find it recognised generally by 
other writers, either in works of topo- 
graphy or in the law dictionaries. The 
Messrs. Lysons, in their Magna Britannia, 
have not mentioned it either under Tre- 
goney or Honiton. Collinson, the histo- 
rian of Somerset, when noticing the con- 
stituency of Ilchester, does not introduce 
the word. He says, “ The natives at large 
paying scot and lot are the electors.’’ 
But under Taunton he has it, though under 
a different orthography. He there says, 
“The right of choosing the members is 
vested in the parishioners boiling their own 
pot (hence called Pot-wallers and Pot- 
walloners) residing within the limits of the 
borough, not being stated paupers, nor 
having within a twelvemonth received any 
share from the funds of the respective 
charities.’’ 

We here find an intimation of what I 
believe will prove to be the truth, that 
pot-walloper is really a corruption of pot- 
waller. What may be the antiquity of the 
latter term, or where it originated, may 
still be the subject of further inquiry. In 
Beatson’s Parliamentary Register I do not 
trace it beyond the early part of the last 
century. Of Honiton it is stated by that 


. compiler (vol. iii. p. 276), ‘* The right of 


election is in the inhabitants, house- 
keepers, commonly called Potwallers, not 
receiving alms,’’ quoting a decision of the 
House of Commons given on the 18th 
of Dec. 1724; and of Taunton (p. 311), 
* The right of election is in the inhabitants 
within the said borough, being Potwailers, 
and not receiving alms or charity,” quoting 
a decision of July 28, 1715. 

Possibly the Upton MS. which I find 
quoted in Halliwell’s Dictionary of Pro- 
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vincial and Archaic Words, may be some- 
what earlier. It also relates to Taunton, 
and Mr. Halliwell gives under the heading 
“ Pot-wabblers. Persons entitled to 
vote for members of parliament in certain 
boroughs from having boiled their pots 
therein. Tanodunii in agro Somersetensi 
vocantur pot-walliners. Upton’s MS. ad- 
ditions to Junius in Bodleian Library.’ 
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At any event, I think it is evident that 
this word was not originally pot-walloper 
but pot-waller or wealer. The Old Eng- 
lish word was to weal or well, as water 
does either when springing from the earth 
or when subjected to the action of fire. 
The historical origin of walloping is there- 
fore entirely distinct from pot-walloping. 

Yours, &c. Joun Goueu NicHo.s. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Anniversaries of the Camden and Shakespeare Societies—Dissolution of the Percy Society—Publica- 
tions of the Chetham Society and of the Surtees Society—Completion of the History of North Dur- 
ham—Llanthony Priory, near Gloucester—Shobdon Church, co. Hereford—Crypt at Gerard’s Hall, 
London—The Crystal Palace—The Nottingham Arboretum—The Museum of Practical Art—The 
Society of Arts and Provincial Scientific Institutions—The Booksellers’ Association and the prices 
of Books—Annual Meetings of the Art Union, the Institute of British Architects, and King’s Col- 
lege, London—Dr. Daniel Wilson and Roman Antiquities—Mr. G. G. Francis and the Archives of 
Swansea—Sale of Mr. E. Vernon Utterson’s Library—Miscellaneous Works sent for our Review. 


The anniversary meeting of Taz Cam- 
DEN Society was held, as usual, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 3rd of May, 
when the President, Lord Braybrooke, 
took the chair. The report of the Council 
contained less novelty than heretofore, 
but testified to a satisfactory state of the 
financial and literary prospects of the 
Society. 

The publications during the past year 
have been— 

I. Privy Purse Expenses of Charles II. 
and James II. Edited by John Yonge 
Akerman, esq. Sec.S.A. 

II. Chronicle of the Grey Friars of 
London. Edited by John Gough Nichols, 
esq. F.S.A. Lond. and Newe. 

To which is to be added a second por- 
tion of 

III. Promptorium: an English and 
Latin Dictionary. By Albert Way, esq. 
M.A., F.S.A. Vol. II. (M to R). 

The Household Book of the Princess 
Elizabeth, during her Residence at Hat- 
field, has been communicated by Lord 
Viscount Strangford, Director of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, from a MS. in his 
possession, and is in the press; as are at 
present the following works: 

Letters of the Lady Brilliana Harley 
from 1625 to 1643 (nearly completed), 
The Domesday Book of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, The Household Account of Richard 
Swinfield bishop of Hereford, The Ro- 
mance of Blonde of Oxford and Jehan of 
Dammarten, the second volume of The 
Verney Papers, and the second volume of 
The Camden Miscellany.—In place of the 
three retiring members of Council were 
elected William Richard Drake, esq. 
F.S.A., the Rey. Lambert B. Larking, 


M.A., and Lord Viscount Strangford, 
F.R.S. and F.S.A.; and for Auditors, 
Peter Cunningham, esq. F.S.A., Robert 
W. Blencowe, esq. M.A., and Edward 
Hailstone, esq. F.S.A. 

The annual meeting of the SHAKESPEARE 
Socrery was held in the rooms of the Royal 
Society of Literature on the 26th of April. 
The report was principally apologetic, 
ascribing the recent diminution of the 
Society’s productions to the protracted ill- 
ness of the late Mr. Shoberl, its printer, 
to the backwardness of members in paying 
their subscriptions, and unfortunateiy also 
to a too liberal and confident expenditure 
in former years. The works of the past 
year have been ‘‘ The Golden Age,” and 
‘¢ The Silver Age,’’ two plays by Thomas 
Heywood, edited by J. Payne Collier, esq. 
completing the second volume of the So- 
ciety’s edition of Heywood’s Works; and 
‘‘ John a Kent and John a Cumber,” a 
comedy by Anthony Munday, also edited 
by Mr. Payne Collier, from the original 
MS. in the possession of E. M. L. Mostyn, 
esq. M.P. It was announced that Mr. 
Peter Cunningham is proceeding with his 
selection from the notes of William Oldys, 
ou the lives and works of our early dra- 
matic poets; that Mr. David Laing is 
editing a reprint of Thomas Lodge’s 
Defence of Plays and Players, being an 
answer to Stephen Gosson’s School of 
Abuse, 1579; and that Mr. Payne Col- 
lier is far advanced in a large volume of 
notes and emendations of Shakespeare’s 
plays, founded upon his recent discovery 
of a copy of the folio of 1632, with in- 
numerable changes and improvements of 
the text in manuscript of the period. The 
Council further threw out an intimation 
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that they are disposed to take the place 
recently occupied by the Percy Society, 
by ‘‘ applying a portion of their attention 
to the scattered productions of our prose 
writers and poets not immediately nor 
directly connected with the drama.’’ The 
Perey Society was originally established 
shortly before the Shakespeare, and it has 
heretofore been an object, not always very 
easy, to avoid interference with its under- 
takings. In place of the five retiring mem- 
bers of Council, there were elected :— 
Swynfen Jervis, esq., David Laing, esq., 
Mark Lemon, esq., George Smith, esq., 
and Benjamin Webster, esq.; and for 
Auditors, Robert Bell, esq., Lewis Pocock, 
esq., and R. Leigh Sotheby, esq. 

The dissolution of the Percy Society, 
to which we have alluded in the preceding 
paragraph, has been rendered necessary by 
its very reduced numbers. Its stock of 
books has been distributed among the 
remaining members; and Mr. Crofton 
Croker has announced to the Committee 
of the Literary Fund that a small surplus 
of cash which is expected to remain on the 
final settlement of accounts, will be pre- 
sented to that charity. 

The CuetHam Socinty, whose pro- 
ductions have been characterised through- 
out by a substantial value which has ful- 
filled most amply the ends for which it 
was established, has produced three new 
volumes of ‘* Remains, Historical and 
Literary, connected with the Palatine 
Counties of Lancaster and Chester.”” These 
are, vol. XXV. Cardinal Allan’s Defence of 
Sir William Stanley’s Surrender of De- 
venter, Jan. 29, 1586-7; edited by Thomas 
Heywood, esq. F.S.A. Vol. XXVI. and 
XXVII. The Autobiography of Henry 
Newcome, M.A. edited by Richard Parkin- 
son, D.D., F.S.A. Both these works shall 
be more fully noticed hereafter. We ought 
previously to have alluded to the comple- 
tion by the same Society of Bishop Gas- 
trell’s Notitia Cestrensis, or Historic No- 
tices of the Diocese of Chester, which 
has occupied five of the volumes of the 
Society, and which, illustrated by the very 
copious topographical and _ biographical 
notes of Mr. Canon Raines, is indeed a 


most important contribution to the history 


of the two Counties Palatine. 

The Surtees Society has just com- 
pleted a most interesting work—an octavo 
edition of the Life of Mr. Surtees, by 
Henry Taylor, esq. with Additions by the 
Rev. James Raine, and accompanied by 
a collection of Mr. Surtees’s very clever 
poetical compositions, and a series of his 
literary correspondence. This is probably 
the most popular and readable work ever 
produced by any of our book societies. 
We are also happy to announce that 
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Mr. Rarne’s History or Noxra Dur- 
HAM, which has been for many years in 
the press, is at length on the eve of com- 
pletion. The Second Part about to be 
published, will, when united to the former, 
form a volume correspondent to those of 
Mr. Surtees’s History of the County Pa- 
latine. 

The recent discovery of various frag- 
ments and relics in the ruins of LLAN- 
THONY Priory, near Gloucester, has 
induced Mr. John Clarke, architect, of 
Gloucester, and author of an ‘ Architec- 
tural History ’’ of that city, to announce 
‘© A Popular Account of the Monastery of 
Llanthony,’’ with illustrative etchings. 
(Price to subscribers, five shillings.) 

Mr. G. R. Lewis, the author of ‘* Illus- 
trations of Kilpeck Church, Hereford- 
shire,’ has published a portion of IL- 
LUSTRATIONS OF SHoBDON CHURCH, 
another Norman structure in that county, 
the sculptured ornaments of which are 
exceedingly curious. 

The ancient Crypr art GERARD’s 
Hatt, falling in the way of the newstreet 
from London Bridge to St. Paul’s, for the 
preservation of which the Society of An- 
tiquaries endeavoured to mediate, at their 
recent anniversary (as mentioned in our 
last number), has been doomed to destruc- 
tion. A report presented to the City 
Commission of Sewers, by Mr. Haywood, 
their surveyor, stated that it would be ne- 
cessary, in order to its preservation, to 
raise the surface of the ground about four 
feet, which would occasion an objection- 
able gradient in the roadway, and moreover 
that its roof was not in a state of repair to 
endure long the vibration of a large and 
rapid traffic. On the reception of this 
report Mr. Deputy Lott moved, ‘‘ That 
the stones of this interesting structure be 
removed to Guildhall ;’? which was una- 
nimously agreed to. We fear the stones 
are not likely to tell their story very effi- 
ciently after their removal: but this must 
be done by means of some excellent draw- 
ings, which have been made by Mr. Scharf 
for the Society of Antiquaries, and which 
were exhibited at Somerset House on 
St. George’s day. They show that this 
crypt was a much finer structure than was 
heretofore supposed, the views already 
given in works on London topography 
having been taken when its floor was 
raised by the accumulation of three or 
four feet of soil. 

Another building, upon the removal of 
which a great outcry has been made, with 
a more plentiful outpouring of ‘‘ Van- 
dalism,” and other hard names, than we 
fear would attend the destruction of West- 
minster Abbey, is now in course of demo- 
lition. The fate of the Crystat Pa- 
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LACE was finally decided by a motion 
made by Mr. Heywood in the House of 
Commons on the 29th of April, for the 
appointment of a select cc» :aittee ‘ to 
consider the preservation o: the Crystal 
Palace, or the central portion thereof, 
with a view to its applicability to pur- 
poses of public instruction and recreation.” 
Mr. Hume seconded the motion; which 
was also supported by many other influ- 
ential opinions; but Lord John Manners, 
on the part of government, referred to the 
original conditions under which the build- 
ing was erected, when it was clearly un- 
derstood that it was to be a temporary 
one, and to be removed immediately after 
the close of the Exhibition; and he in- 
sisted that the evil that would result from 
so manifest and flagrant a violation of 
public faith and engagements would greatly 
outweigh any possible good that might re- 
sult from its retention. Lord John also 
read passages from the evidence of pro- 
fessional witnesses to show that the build- 
ing was unfit for the purposes of a perma- 
nent structure. Lord Seymour, the late 
first Commissioner of Works, under whose 
administration the glass palace was erected 
in the Park, was equally strenuous in 
urging the fulfilment of the stipulated en- 
gagement, declaring that, unless a promise 
had been given that the building should 
be honestly removed, its erection would 
not have been allowed. On a division, 
Mr. Heywood’s motion was negatived by 
221 to 103. 

It is stated that previously to this de- 
cision a conditional bargain had been struck 
for the sale of the structure ; and the pur- 
chase has since been completed by the 
payment of 70,000/. to the contractors for 
it as it stands. The nominal purchaser is 
Mr. Fuller, 2 member of the Executive 
Committee for the Great Exhibition. The 
real proprietors are Mr. Samuel Laing, 
the chairman, and some of the directors, 
of the Brighton Railway Company, who 
have since issued a prospectus of ‘‘ The 
Crystal Palace Company,’’ to be formed 
by a capital of 500,000/. in 100,000 shares 
of 5/. each, paid up in full. It is in con- 
templation to remove the palace to a site 
at Sydenham, which, in the opinion of the 
new proprietors, possesses peculiar ad- 
vantages for the purpose. A new line of 
rails will be laid down to accommodate 
the traffic which the attractions of the 
building are expected to create, and it is 
to terminate at a station within the build- 
ing itself. It is further proposed, by a 
branch, to connect the South-Western line 
, With the building, and thus to afford access 
from the Waterloo and Vauxhall termini. 
The prospectus, which has occupied more 
than half a column of The Times, depicts, 
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in glowing colours, the charms of a Winter 
Garden of 18 acres, and a surrounding 
park of 150; magnificent fountains worked 
by machinery and steam-power; a gallery 
of sculpture, and a museum of science, 
arts, and manufactures,—-in short, the 
splendours of Vauxhall, Cremorne, and 
Rosherville thrown entirely into the shade, 
the Coliseum and the Society of Arts sur- 
passed, the British Museum and that of 
Economic Geology outdone, and all our 
parks, urban and suburban, rendered su- 
perfluous. Visitors are to troop by the 
100,000, as on the famous ‘three con- 
secutive shilling days,” and all the excite- 
ment of the year 1851 is to become normal 
and unintermittent. ‘Ina word, through- 
out every department of the national work 
[surely this is a parody of ‘ the royal pro- 
perty ’’ of the immortal Simpson !], that 
character shall be stamped upon it which 
it has already won. The Crystal Palace 
shall suffer no deterioration in consequence 
of its removal from its present aristocratic 
site—shall lose no part of its claim upon 
the gratitude and applause of the public, 
by means of its transmission from the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Commissioners to 
those of the people.’’ Such is the charac- 
teristic tendency of English speculation 
to run a winning horse to death. 

We turn with greater satisfaction to an 
account of the opening of the NotTine- 
HAM ARBORETUM, which took place on 
the 11th of May; for, after all, perfection 
does not necessarily reside in concentration 
and monopoly, nor peace and refined 
pleasure in crowded multitudes. The 
grounds laid out for the recreation of the 
good people of Nottingham occupy an area 
of eighteen acres. The mayor, in address- 
ing the assemblage at the opening, alluded 
to the rapid improvement of the town. 
Its manufactures were until lately carried 
on at great inconvenience, within the nar- 
row houses of the population; but facto- 
ries, both for lace and hosiery, are now 
rapidly increasing. ‘Up to the present 
time the people of Nottingham had con- 
fined themselves within an area of 300 
acres, but now they had got 1,300 more 
opened for building purposes and for re- 
creation; and no doubt a very large pro- 
portion of this would be quickly occupied.” 

The legitimate offspring of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 has taken up its residence in 
the future palace of the Heir Apparent at 
Marlborough House, under the title of 
Tue Musevo or Practicat Art. The 
opening view took place on the 18th of 
May, when the present collection was 
found to consist of two classes of objects— 
the Art-treasures obtained for the Mu- 
seum by purchase or donation, and ex- 
emplars of the taste and power of the 
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pupils, male and female, of the existing 
Schools of Design. In the first were 
placed gorgeous scarfs and shawls from 
Cashmere and Lahore, glittering swords, 
yatagans and pistols from Tunis and Con- 
stantinople, the famous “ La Gloire ’’ vase 
from the Sévres manufacture, Marrel 
Fréres’ hunting knife of St. Hubert, 
Changarnier’s sword, from the workshop 
of Froment Meurice, Vecte’s splendid 
shield, a fac-simile of the celebrated Cel- 
lini cup, and other Art-illustrations of 
the highest order. In the department of 
results the show was less tempting and 
picturesque. The highest efforts seemed 
to aim at the decoration of a fender, a 
cotton print, or a lady’s handkerchief. 
But even in these there were certain indi- 
cations of growth in power, skill, and 
taste, which promise well for the future. 
On the 18th of May a conference as- 
sembled at the house of the SocreTy or 
Arts, under the presidency of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, in order to consider 
a plan proposed by Mr. Harry Chester for 
establishing relations of a mutually bene- 
ficial character between that society and 
the literary, scientific, and mechanics’ in- 
stitutions throughout the country. The 
main objects proposed are, on the one 
hand, to increase the usefulness of the 
latter bodies by bringing within their reach 
a superior class of lectures, distributing 
books, either by wholesale purchases, by 
exchange, or by the circulation of the 
more costly, providing a lending stock of 
instruments and models, and giving a di- 
rection and character to their exertions 
calculated to make them more generally 
useful and instructive. On the other hand, 
to extend the influence of the Society of 
Arts in the provinces, to secure for it new 
and valuable sources of information, and 
to concentrate upon one accessible and 
advantageous point the earliest and most 
authentic knowledge of the progress made 
in the arts, manufactures, and commerce 
throughout the country. Delegates from 
about two hundred institutes met, and 
passed resolutions embodying the views 
proposed by Mr. Chester. A deputation 
from the body was afterwards admitted to 
an interview with Prince Albert, who ex- 


pressed his interest in the matter, and his. 


approval of the organisation now begun. 
It appears that there are 446 local insti- 
tutions, of greater or less importance, con- 
sisting of about 70,000 members. Three 
hundred and fifty of these responded to the 
queries circulated by Mr. Chester. 

A question which has been agitated for 
some time with respect to the profits of 
retail booksellers, was brought to an issue 
on the 19th of May; when the Boox- 
SELLERS’ ASSOCIATION on the one hand, 


- 
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and those independent booksellers on the 
other who have set its regulations at de- 
fiance, attended at Stratheden House to 
hear the decision of Lord Campbell, to’ 
whom, in conjunction with the Dean of 
St. Paul’s and Mr. Grote, the question 
had been referred. His Lordship stated 
that the substance of the regulations sub- 
mitted to them was, that all booksellers 
keeping a shop in London, or within 12 
miles of the General Post-office, are to 
become members of the Association, and 
to receive a ticket entitling them to buy 
new books from the publishers ; that the 
publishers of new books specify a retail 
price for each copy ; that they sell copies 
to the retail booksellers at about 30 per 
cent. under that price ; that they require 
an engagement from the retail booksellers 
not to allow to their customers a larger 
discount than 10 per cent. from the retail 
price ; that, without this engagement, the 
retail dealers cannot be supplied with 
copies of new books; and that for a breach 
of this engagement they forfeit their 
tickets, and are cut off from any further 
dealings in new books with the publishers. 
“Such regulations,” he said, “‘seem prima 
facie to be indefensible, and contrary to 
the freedom which ought to prevail in 
commercial transactions. Although the 
owner of property may put what price he 
pleases upon it when selling it, the con- 
dition that the purchaser, after the pro- 
perty has been transferred to him and he 
has paid the purchase money, shall not 
resell it under a certain price, derogates 
from the rights of ownership, which, as 
purchaser, he has acquired. It is obvi- 
ous, likewise, that these regulations must, 
in practice, lead to vexatious inquiries and 
to fraudulent evasions.’’ After stating in 
detail the grounds of their opinions, his 
Lordship added, ‘‘ We think that the 
attempt to establish the alleged excep- 
tional nature of the commerce in books 
has failed, and that it ought to be no 
longer carried on under the present regu- 
lations. We neither intend to affirm, 
however, that excessive profits are re- 
ceived in any branch of the bookselling 
trade, nor do we impute blame to any 
class of individuals, although we consider 
that the system is faulty, and that the 
community would be sufferers by its con- 
tinuance. We likewise wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that our disapproval of 
the ‘ regulations ’ extends only to the pre- 
tension of the publishers to dictate the 
terms on which the retail bookseller sball 
deal in his own shop, and to the means 
employed for enforcing the prescribed 
minimum price which he is ordered to 
take from his customers. These being 
abandoned, it seems, from the language of 
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the resolution under which we act, that 
the Association must be dissolved.’’ 

The annual general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to Taz Art Unton was held on 
the 27th April at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Lord Londesborough presided, and George 
Godwin, esq. Hon. Secretary, read the re- 
port, which shewed great prosperity in the 
affairs of the corporation. The subscrip- 
tions of the year amounted to the sum of 
12,9037. a considerable increase on the 
amount collected in 1851. Each member 
received, on payment of his subscription, 
the engraving of ‘‘An English Merry- 
making in the Olden Time.’ It is pro- 
posed for the ensuing year to give to each 
subscriber an impression of ‘* Queen Phi- 
lippa and the Burgesses of Calais,’’ en- 
graved by Mr. H. Robinson after Mr. H. 
Selous, and also a fac-simile engraving of 
a design in basso relievo by Mr. Hancock, 
“Christ led to the Crucifixion,’’ which 
will serve as a companion to the “ Entry 
into Jerusalem,’’ previously distributed. 
The total sum appropriated to the purchase 
and production of works of art, including 
the cost of the engraving, in the past year, 
was 10,089/. In reply to premiums of 
100/. and 50/. offered respectively for the 
first and second best model in plaster of a 
single figure, fitted to be afterwards pro- 
duced in bronze, forty statuettes had been 
submitted to the council, and the council 
selected ‘‘ Satan Dismayed,’’ found to be 
by Mr. H. H. Armstead, for the first 
premium, and “ Solitude,’’ by J. Lawler, 
for the second. The reserved fund now 
amounts to 4,740/. The prizes of money 
allotted for the purchase of works of art 
were on this occasion 144, to which were 
added 588 of bronzes, statuettes, tazzas, 
medals, and the bas-relief of the Cruci- 
fixion. The following were the principal 
prizes :—Two Hundred Pounds—Rev. H. 
Sibthorpe, Washingborough ; One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Pounds—Ven. Archdeacon 
Berens, Shrivenham ; I. D. Lucas, Maize- 
hill; One Hundred Pounds—A. Mitchell, 
Manchester; W. Swainson, Walworth; J. 
Walton, Bolton. 

The annual meeting of the InstiTuTE 
oF BritisH ArcuHiIrTEcts was held on the 
3d of May, Professor Cockerell in the 
chair. This Institute now consists of 122 
fellows, 19 honorary fellows, 15 honorary 
members, 85 honorary and corresponding 
members, and 103 associates. The Report 
referred to matters interesting only to the 
Society itself. Before the meeting sepa- 
rated, it was agreed to address a Memorial 
to the Queen, praying for an inquiry into 
the condition of the Royal Monuments in 
Westminster Abbey—a subject to which 
the Institute has recently directed its ear- 
Gent. Mac Vo. XXXVII. 
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nest attention, as we have before related 
in pp. 374, 375. 

The annual meeting of the Governors 
and Proprietors of Kine’s COLLEGE, 
Lonpon, was held on the 30th of April, 
Earl Howe in the chair. The report gave 
a satisfactory account of the progress of 
the Institution, and the proficiency of the 
students. The hospital has fully realised 
the anticipations of the Council, and the 
first stone of the new hospital is to be laid 
on the 16th June next. During the past 
year the Rev. Dr. Warneford, in addition 
to his previous benefactions, has contri- 
buted a donation of 5,000/. for the endow- 
ment of three new medical scholarships, of 
251. each, to be held for two years. The 
prizes and certificates of honour in the 
Medical department were afterwards dis- 
tributed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Visitor of the College. 

Benjamin Oliveira, esq. F.R.S. has 
offered a premium of fifty guineas for an 
Essay on PorruGAt; its object to be 
the promotion of commercial and agri- 
cultural enterprise, in connection with the 
design of the Great Exhibition. The 
manuscripts to be sent in on the last day 
of October. 

We have reason to believe that Dr. 
Dante WILson was partially misunder- 
stood in his remarks upon Roman antiqui- 
ties which we noticed in our last number. 
Indeed, the service he has already rendered 
in the illustration of that branch of arche- 
ology might have saved him from being 
supposed to ridicule its pursuit, unless 
a total change had come over his senti- 
ments: but our previous number (p. 392) 
had very recently shown that his zeal in 
this respect was unabated. What we now 
understand he did say was to object to the 
exclusive study of Roman remains, and 
was nothing more than he has expressed 
with greater deliberation in his Archeology 
and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland (see 
p- 378), where there is an excellent chap- 
ter on Roman antiquities. We have no- 
ticed some indignant remarks on the Doc- 
tor’s sentiments in the Literary Gazette ; 
but, after all, we presume that English an- 
tiquaries will judge of Dr. Wilson’s opi- 
nions on such matters from his works, 
where Roman antiquities are not slighted, 
and not from after-dinner speeches. Even 
Jonathan Oldbuck called the pedigree of 
Eachan Macfungus in question over a 
bottle of port. 

The good services of Mr. GEeorGE 
Grant Francis, of Swansea, in the pre- 
servation of the historical muniments of 
that town, have laid him open to a singu- 
lar persecution. On the 8th of May ap- 
plication was made to _ Court of Queen’s 
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Bench that he should be required to show 
by what authority he exercised the office 
of Town Councillor, having, as was al- 
leged, made a contract with the corpora- 
tion to sort and bind certain muniments, 
and having received 50/. on account of 
the same. The Court granted the rule, 
inasmuch as it appeared that the “ con- 
tract,’’ though made some years ago, was 
not completed—merely because the Town 
Clerk had desired certain volumes to be 
left unbound until some stray papers were 
recovered. Mr. Francis had required no 
remuneration for his personal labours, and 
the sum which was voted, with the thanks 
of the Council, was admitted as scarcely 
covering his expenses. We are thus pre- 
sented with the unwonted spectacle of a 
Town Councillor a martyr to his archeo- 
logical taste. The animus which has in- 
stigated these proceedings is attributed to 
some differences in regard to a ‘‘ water 
question.’’ 

The very valuable LiprAry or Mr. E. 
Vernon Utterson, F.S.A. one of the 
Members of the Roxburghe Club, has just 
been dispersed, under the hammer of 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, of Wel- 
lington-street, at such prices as would 
have illuminated the best days of bilio- 
mania, Among the more valuable articles 
were—Lot 256, an extraordinary collec- 
tion of old ballads, 1047. 10s. Lot 482, 
Caxton’s Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troy, wanting about 50 leaves, 55/7. Lot 
483, Caxton’s Golden Legend, also im- 
perfect, 29/. Lot 732, the second edition 
of Froissart’s Croniques de France, 4 vols. 
in 3, printed by Verard in the Gothic letter, 
160/. Lot 1,200, Lydgate’s Lyf of Our 
Lady, printed by Caxton, 32/. Lot 1,205, 
a fine copy of the Sarum Missal, per Rem- 
boldt, in 1530, 477. 10s. Lot 1,218, Of- 
ficitum Beate Marie Virginis, with some 
beautiful miniature paintings, 767, Lot 
1,389, Le Mystere de la Passion de Nostre 
Seignor Jhesucrist, and other sacred 
plays, 217. 10s. Lot 1,460, Los tres Li- 
bros del Primaleon et Polendos, Venet. 
1534, 337. 10s. Lot 1,503, The Pricke 
of Conscience, a manuscript, by Rolle, 
of Hampoll, 317. 10s. Lot 1,635, The 
Sarum Processional, London, 1555, 157. 5s. 
Lot 1,681, the original manuscript of 
Scott’s ‘* Peveril of the Peak,” 44/. Lot 
1,683, Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, a 
fine copy on large paper, 5007. Lot 
1,692, The first edition of Shakspere’s 
Romeo and Juliet, 197. Lot 1,695, Shak- 
spere’s Sonnets, first edition, imperfect, 
30/. 5s. Lot 1,721, Spenser’s Amoretti, 
1595, 277. 10s. Lot 1,760, the rare 
Aldine Terence, wanting the title, 17/. 5s. 
Lot 1,770, the New Testament, printed 
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by Jagge, 1552, wanting some leaves, 25/. 
Lot 1,832, the first edition of Walton’s 
Angler, 11/. 15s. Lot 1,903, Valentine 
and Orson, printed by William Asplande, 
supposed to be unique, 45/, Lot 1,931, 
Histoire de Thebes, a curious manuscript 
on vellum, with illustrations, 40/. Lot 23, 
Les Amours de Daphnis et de Chloe, a 
chef-d’ euvre of the bibliopegistic skill of 
Deseuil, 15/7. 10s. The collection also 
contained some very early garlands, drol- 
leries, and penny histories, which pro- 
duced equally high prices. The total of 
the eight days’ sale amounted to 4,805/. 
6s. 6d. 

We proceed to notice some miscella- 
neous publications, of which we have re- 
ceived copies :— 

Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus : 
a Diary of a Journey from Constantinople 
to Corfu. By G. F. Bowen, Esq. M.A. 
—This work originally appeared in suc- 
cessive numbers of the Christian Remem- 
brancer, and its merits render it well 
worthy of being offered to the general 
reader in the handsome shape which it 
has now assumed. Mr. Bowen writes 
agreeably and unaffectedly, and carries his 
reader most pleasantly with him. His 
scenes come before us graphically and 
dwell on our memories—a sure proof that 
they have been executed by an artist in 
his way. He imparts much information 
touching the Greek convents and monas- 
teries, their inmates, and the laws by 
which they are regulated, but the princi- 
pal charm of his ‘book is in connection 
with their localities and their inhabitants, 
so singularly strange are both and so sin- 
gularly well are they described. 

Thoughts on the first Rainbow in con- 
nection with certain Geological Facts.— 
A vast subject is here discussed in the 
briefest of spaces. Previous to the Flood, 
it is alleged, there was neither rain nor 
cloud, The catastrophe was universal not 
partial ; the earth’s axis before the deluge 
is assumed to have been perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic, equal day and 
night and perpetual spring throughout 
nearly the entire world. At the deluge it 
is assumed that the earth’s axis was in- 
clined to its present position by a special 
display of God’s power and will. Then, 
says the author, ‘‘if it be admitted that 
the flood was the result of a change in the 
position of the earth’s axis, many of our 
imagined difficulties vanish at once; and 
it becomes altogether unnecessary to sup- 
pose, as some have done, that a change 
took place in the nature of light, in order 
to produce the rainbow; or that there 
was any change in the nature of the at- 
mosphere, or in the laws of refraction and 
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reflection, or any increase or loss of matter 
which constitutes the mass of our planet. 
Its relative influence, indeed, on our pla- 
netary system would remain the same, and 
the effect of this change would be confined 
entirely to the earth.’’ ‘ Surely,’’ as the 
acute gentleman says in the Critic, “surely 
I have heard that line before.’’ The theory 
is not new, and certainly is not proved, 
yet neither can it be said to be without 
foundation. 

The Soulin Nature, with supplementary 
contributions. By HansChristian Oersted. 
Translated from the German by Leonora 
and Joanna B. Horner.—Under a single 
title, this is after all but a fragmentary 
book. It consists of papers, essays, and 
dialogues,—now treating of the Spiritual 
in the Material, and the impressions of 
Beauty made by both ; now showing how 
Nature is best to be comprehended by 
thought and imagination—an idea of 
Descartes. ‘Superstition and Infidelity 
in their relation to Natural Science,’’ is 
the title of a subsequent paper, the investi- 
gation in which may be considered now 
perhaps as somewhat superfluous. We 
infinitely prefer the essay on the cultiva- 
tion of Science considered as an exercise 
of religion ; and still more the charming 
paper on the relation between Natural 
Science and Poetry. As an addition to 
Bohn’s Scientific Library we accept this 
volume with pleasure. Its author is one 
of the men of whom Sweden is proud, 
and with reason. His spirit was at once 
profoundly philosophical and practically 
playful; and though his book comes to 
us from the Swedish, through the German, 
nothing appears to have been lost either 
of lucidity of explanation or grace of ex- 
pression. 

Alastor ; or, the New Plolemy.—In 
this work it is sought, among other scien- 
tific matters, to establish the magnetic 
theory of the universe, or rather to “ assist 
elucidation” thereof. The volume con- 
sists of dialogues maintained by Dion and 
Alastor,—and, though the latter is un- 
doubtedly clever, and not always to be 
gainsaid, we nevertheless are inclined for 
the present to be followers of those who 
prefer the well-tried theory of gravitation 
to that of electricity,—not disputing how- 
ever that there is something in the uni- 
versal magnetic theory that has not hitherto 
been dreamed of in our philosophy. 

Asylums for the Insane, is the title of 
a sensible pamphlet advocating the esta- 
blishment of public hospitals for the insane 
of the middle and the higher classes. Our 
present provision for the treatment of the 
mentally afflicted is miserably defective. 
We are behind all Europe save that por- 
tion of Turkey which is on our continent, 
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Mr. Dickson’s pamphlet contains some 
useful suggestions born of a vast experi- 
ence wisely applied. 

The University of London a Parlia- 
mentary Constituency. By Charles James 
Foster, M.A., LL.D. Professor of Juris- 
prudence at University College, London, 
is written to urge the claim of the London 
Graduates to be created into a Parlia- 
mentary Constituency. ‘‘ They are the 
élite of nearly 200 Educational Institu- 
tions, of large aggregate wealth, and of ex- 
tended public influence. Their number 
already exceeds that of many constituencies 
returning two Members to Parliament.’’ 
The pamphlet is accompanied by some in- 
teresting statistical tables. 

Notes on Ireland and the Land Ques- 
tion. I. Free Trade in Land. II. The 
Channel Islands. By Vincent Scully, esq. 
Q.C. author of The Irish Land Question, 
&c. consisting of facts and arguments ad- 
vanced to advocate ‘‘a perfect free trade 
in land.”’ 

Labour stands on Golden Feet; or, the 
Life of a Foreign Workman. Translated 

Jrom Heinrich Zschokke.—This is a charm- 
ing story well translated. It appears to 
have been written by the estimable author 
with a direct view to meet the modern 
difficulties of our civilisation, and to bring 
them before his countrymen, especially 
before “‘ sensible apprentices, journeymen, 
and masters,’’ in an attractive form, mar- 
ried to a clear and sensible solution. The 
Germanisms are very allowable, and give 
indeed a freshness and spirit to the whole. 

Our New Parish. By Harriet FE. Four- 
drinier. 1 vol.—Rather a commonplace 
book, with the usual amount of country 
material—good clergymen, drunken hus- 
bands, scolding wives, &c. not very for- 
cibly portrayed, yet with irreproachable 
intention. 

Lydia; or, a Woman’s Book. By 
Mrs. Newton Crosland.—A tale of great 
interest and displaying considerable in- 
genuity in its management; the reader’s 
sympathy never flags. The language is 
vigorous, the allusions singularly happy; 
the character of the hero, Mark, ex- 
tremely well sketched. Why it should 
be called a Woman’s Book we really 
cannot see. There are one or two 
scenes which are somewhat coarse and un- 
womanly,—scenes which many men would 
scarcely have introduced into a book in- 
tended for the wives and daughters of 
England. It does not appear to us that 
Mrs. Crosland has so much tact in her 
perception of diversities of character as 
cleverness in working up a story. Lydia 
is toa considerable extent unaccountable, 
and Charlton Ridley’s villany is exagge- 
rated, The tale certainly is far from 
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faultless, but there is great redeeming 
power. 

The Poems and Ballads of Schiller, 
translated by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart.—This is a second edition, in which, 
we are told, no pains have been spared, 
to correct and improve the version before 
published, in order “to obtain for this 
volume a place among those translations 
which, though first regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of a foreign literature, are gra- 
dually admitted as denizens of our own.”’ 
Many of the translations have been wholly 
rewritten, most of them carefully re- 
touched; and we have no doubt that Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s object will be fulfilled, 
so far that this will be esteemed as the 
standard English translation of Schiller. 

Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles, 
designed chiefly for the use of Students of 
the Greek Text. By T. W. Peile, D.D. 
Head Master of Repton School.—Vol. IV. 
continuing the work through the Epistles 
of James and Jude. 

Thoughts on some Portions of the Re- 
velation of St. John the Divine. By the 
Rev. Edward Huntingford, B.C.L. late 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 12mo.— 
More meditative than profound, being in- 
tended ‘‘to give some assistance to the 
ordinary reader on those portions of the 
Revelation which are generally supposed 
to have been fulfilled.’’ 

Stedfast Adherence to the Church of 
England, recommended and enforced in 
Three Villaye Sermons and a Village 
Story, by the Rev. Edward Berens, M.A. 
Vicar of Shrivenham, an old and success- 
ful author in divinity, many of whose ex- 
cellent works are on the list of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

We have received a fourth edition of 
The Bee-keeper’s Manual; or Practical 
Hints for the Management and Complete 
Preservation of the Honey Bee, by Henry 
Taylor, which is universally allowed to be 
one of the best of the numerous little 
works which have lately appeared on that 
interesting subject. This edition is con- 
siderably enlarged and illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts, and is full of in- 
formation calculated to assist the amateur 
bee-keeper in the management of his little 


winged friends on the humane or depriving , 


system, which is, we hope, gaining ground 
in this country. 

Natural History of Animals. By Tho- 
mas Rymer Jones, F.R.S. Vol. II. Insects. 
—tThis is a book equally beautiful in its 
illustrations and interesting in its develop- 
ment of some of the most wonderful 
works of nature. The habits of some of 
the insect tribes have been recommended 
from the earliest ages as suggestive to 
mankind, and the more they are studied 
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the more will they be found to claim the 
admiration of our ‘* dull reason.’’ 

Mr. Boun continues his various series 
of republications with no relaxation of 
spirit nor inferiority of execution. In the 
Scientiric Lisrary a new feature is the 
reissue of The Bridgewater Treatises, of 
which the first, that of the late Mr. Kirby 
On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the Creation of 
Animals, is edited, with notes, by Pro- 
fessor Rymer Jones. The Cosmos of 
Alexander Von Humboldt is completed in 
the Fourth Volume. 

In the Stanparp Lisrary we have 
received Vol. V. of Vasari’s Lives of the 
Painters, Vol. Il. of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s Works,—each rendering the re- 
spective work complete; and The princi- 
pal Works and Remains of the Rev. An- 
drew Fuller, with anew Memoir of his Life, 
by his Son, the Rev. A. G. Fuller.—Mr. 
Fuller was a pastor of the Baptist persua- 
sion, and the most energetic and laborious 
of the founders of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. His merits have received their 
due appreciation from the high testimony 
of the Rev. Robert Hall and Mr. Wilber- 
force. “Thepredominant feature (says the 
former) in the intellectual character of Mr. 
Fuller was the power of discrimination by 
which he detected the minutest shades of 
difference among objects which most 
minds would confound. He never ap- 
peared to so much advantage as when oc- 
cupied in detecting sophistry, repelling 
objections, and ascertaining, with micro- 
scopic accuracy, the exact boundaries of 
truth and error.’”’ Mr. Wilberforce says, 
‘There is a part of his works, The Gos- 
pel its own Witness, which is enough to 
warm the coldest heart.’’ It is this work, 
together with “The Calvinistic and So- 
cinian Systems examined and compared as 
to their Moral Tendency,’’ and “Three 
Letters on Important Subjects ’’—Truth, 
Mental Error, and Liberty, that form the 
present volume; which will be followed 
by a further selection from the author’s 
writings should the public appear to en- 
courage it. The preliminary memoir by 
the author's son is sensible and interesting. 

In Bohn’s Ittustratep Liprary are 
published two volumes of Battles of the 
British Navy, by Joseph Allen, esq. R.N. 
of Greenwich Hospital, to which we shall 
recur in our Review ; and the first volume 
of Rome in the Nineteenth Century, by 
Charlotte A. Eaton, of which this is the 
fifth edition. The plates in this book are 
from drawings by the late Mr. S. Prout. 

In Bohn’s CxiassicaL Liprary we 
have The Heroides, or Epistles of the 
Heroines, The Amours, Art of Love, Re- 
medy of Love, and Minor Works of Ovid, 
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literally translated into English prose, with 
copious notes, by Henry T. Riley, B.A. 
of Clare hall, Cambridge. The greater 
portion of these have never been translated 
into prose before ; and we must own that 
Ovid in prose seems to us something like 
dead champagne. However, here it is 
for those whose taste it may suit. The 
present is the third and concluding volume 
of the Classical Library translation of 
Ovid, and it contains an index to the three 
volumes.—Two others of this series are 
Vols. II. and III. of The Orations of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, literally translated 
by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Vol. III. completes the reprint of the edi- 
tion by Mr. Simon Wilkin, F.R.S, in the 
ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

Bagster’s Analytical Greek Lexicon— 
which is printed in small quarto, uniformly 
with the Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon—is adapted to render the like as- 
sistance in the study of the New Testa- 
ment scriptures as the former work sup- 
plied for those of the Old Testament. Its 
distinctive feature consists in an alpha- 
betical arrangement of every occurring in- 
flexion of every word; each form is exactly 
analysed and referred to its root ; and a 
grammatical introduction is prefixed, em- 
bracing tables of the inflexions of the 
various parts of speech, with observations 
on peculiar and irregular forms. There is 
here the characteristic completeness which 
has usually distinguished the biblical pub- 
lications of Messrs. Bagster. 

A Handbook of Hebrew Antiquities, by 
the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. Prebendary 
of Chichester, compiled for the use of 
schools and students, and published as 
one of the series of ARNoLD’s Hanp- 
BOOKS, presents as copious and varied an 
assemblage of important information as 
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was ever condensed into a hundred and 
fifty pages. Itis chiefly derived from De 
Wette’s book on the same subject, and 
secondarily from Jahn and Winer, two 
other learned Germans. Michaelis and 
Ewald have been drawn upon for the po- 
litical constitution and law of the Israelites; 
Ewald and Thenius for the account of 
Solomon’s temple ; Bahn for the Mosaic 
worship ; and Hengstenberg for the view 
taken of the trespass offering. An ap- 
paratus of questions for examination is 
appended, as in Mr. Arnold’s previous 
handbooks. 

In Arnotp’s ScHooxt Cuassics, a 
compact volume in duodecimo of the whole 
of Homer’s Iliad, with English Notes and 
Grammatical References, and the first part 
of Ecloge Aristophanice, consisting of se- 
lections from the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
with English notes by C. C. Felton, A.M. 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in 
the University at Cambridge, U. S 

The congress of all nations in this 
country in the memorable year 1851 was 
attended by a “ Chess Tournament,” the 
history of which is now immortalised in 
The Chess Tournament, a collection of the 
Games played at this assemblage. This 
book is illustrated by diagrams, and ac- 
companied by notes critical and explana- 
tory, written by the celebrated player, Mr. 
H. Staunton. Like more ancient tourna- 
ments, however, the mimic field seems not 
to have been entirely free from ill blood, 
and it has led to a little fighting in earnest, 
in A Review of ‘‘ The Chess Tournament,” 
by H. Staunton, Esq., with some remarks 
on the attacks upon the London Chess 
Club, contained in the Introduction to 
that Work. By a Member of the London 
Chess Ciub : whose friends consider that 
he has the best of the battle. 
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Electoral Facts, from 1832 to 1852, 
impartially stated. By Charles R. Dod, 
Esq. Author of“ The Parliamentary Com- 
panion,’’? &c. 12mo.—Mr. Dod has ap- 
plied his customary industry and discrimi- 
nation to the compilation of this well-timed 
publication, in which, 1. he sets forth 
leading facts in the political history of 
every constituency in the United Kingdom; 
2. specifies in each place the nature of the 
franchise; 3. compares the electors in 
1832 and 1852; 4. describes the influence 
prevailing ; 5. the property and taxation; 
6. the trades and occupation, and 7 the 
numbers of the population; 8. historical 





notes of celebrated members; 9. politics, 
and newspaper statistics; 10. polls for 
the last twenty years. Finally, let us 
gratefully acknowledge an Index of Names, 
including unsuccessful candidates — a 
feature in political biography to which we 
have hitherto possessed no ready means of 
reference. 





Were “ Heretics” ever burnt at Rome ? 
By the Rev. R. Gibbings, M.A. Rector 
of Raymunterdoney, in the diocese of 
Raphoe.—In this little work we are 
furnished with the report of the proceed- 
ings in the Roman Inquisition against 
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Fulgentio Manfredi. This report is taken 
from the original manuscript, brought 
from Italy by a French officer, and edited 
by the rector of Raymunterdoney, who 
has supplied a parallel English version, 
and useful illustrative additions. 

Exactly two years ago it was stated in 
the Dublin Review, in an article attributed 
to Dr. Wiseman, that the Roman Inqui- 
sition had never been known to order the 
execution of capital punishment. By the 
Roman Inquisition is here understood the 
tribunal which was immediately subject to 
the controul and direction of the popes 
themselves in their own city. Upon this 
Mr. Gibbings asks, “ Is this a fact, or is 
the assertion false ? ’’ 

Father Fulgentio, it appears, was the 
friend of Sarpi; but he is not the servile 
biographer of the same name who wrote 
the life of Sarpi. He was a Franciscan 
monk and priest. 

When resident at Venice in 1607 he 
did not spare, in his sermons, the patent 
vices of the Roman court. In 1608 he 
was invited to repair to Rome under a 
solemn safe conduct granted by the pope. 
In spite of the remonstrances of his friends 
he obeyed ; and he departed from Venice 
amid the tearful farewells of all who knew 
him. He had no sooner arrived than he 
was thrown into prison, treated as a 
heretic, and threatened with all the pains 
and penalties consequent thereupon if he 
did not publicly abjure what he had pre- 
viously preached. He appealed in vain 
to the safe conduct ; and at length, under 
much cruel pressure and promise that his 
abjuration should in no wise work to his 
prejudice, he submitted his teaching to 
the authority of the Church and abjured 
all that was thereto contrary. His chief 
alleged crime, we may remark, consisted 
in his having declared that he held the 
authority of his sovereign the doge of 
Venice as superior to that of the court of 
Rome, and that he acknowledged no other 
superior, save God alone. Under the 
threat of torture Fulgentio Maifredi pro- 
nounced his recantation, acknowledging 
his error. Whereupon his enemies, acting 
on his confession, cast him into the com- 
monest prison, put him to the torture, ac- 


cused him of being in correspondence with - 


the English and German reformers, of 
having in his possession prohibited books, 
and therewith, as a heretic who had re- 
lapsed after recantation, he was first pub- 
licly degraded, then hanged ; and, as if 
that were not sufficient, his body was 
afterwards burned. There lacked not bold 
and honest men in Rome who asserted 
that the papal safe conduct had been vio- 
lated in this case. The answer made to 
these cavillers was that the papal honour 
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was intact ; the conduct, it was said, “ was 
safe for his coming to Rome, but not for 
his going thence! ’’ And so perished the 
man who dared to pay allegiance to his 
own natural sovereign, before he acknow- 
ledged that he was ready next to pay to 
Rome. 

Mr. Gibbing’s little volume consists of 
the official documents which at once tell 
and prove this most sad case. Such docu- 
ments are difficult of access, but in the 
matter before us they have been obtained ; 
and, as far as they go, they form a com- 
plete refutal to Dr. Wiseman’s assertion, 
that the office of the Inquisition at Rome 
was free from the guilt of blood. 





Memoir of Daniel Chamier, Minister 
of the Reformed Church ; with Notices of 
his Descendants. 8vo. pp. 121.—Nearly 
one half of this small volume is occupied 
by an historical memoir of Daniel Cha- 
mier, a man remarkable as the spiritual 
leader, for more than thirty years, of the 
Reformed party in France, who drew up 
the articles of the Edict of Nantes, and 
who was slain during the siege of Mont- 
auban in 1621. He was styled by the 
abbé Expilly “the soul, the organ, and 
the hero of his party; the defender, the 
apostle, and the martyr of the Protestant 
Church of France ;’’ and it was lamented 
by Bayle that his life had not been written 
at length while his memory was fresh in 
the minds of his contemporaries. It is 
but a brief sketch of his career which is 
now placed before us, but it is sufficient 
to characterise the man and to exhibit his 
earnest and undaunted perseverance as the 
champion of the Protestant cause. The 
rest of the book contains a biographical 
genealogy of his descendants, who have 
latterly been British subjects. For five 
generations, including Adrien, the father 
of Daniel, the Chamiers were ministers of 
the Reformed Church. The last came to 
England at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and officiated at several French 
churches in London until his death in 
1698. His younger son, John, was secre- 
tary to Archbishop Wake ; Daniel, the 
elder, was, we presume, a merchant or 
manufacturer, but this the book does not 
tell us. He had several children, of whom 
Daniel died, in 1778, auditor and con- 
troller of accounts in America, and An- 
thony became Deputy Secretary at War 
and Under-Secretary of State, and was a 
member of Johnson’s Literary Club. He 
was the last descendant in the male line of 
the martyr of Montauban; but the name 
was taken by his nephew John Deschamps, 
whose father was the Rev. John Des- 
champs, F.R.S. tutor to some of the 
Prussian princes, and author of various 
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philosophical works, and of whom also a 
memoir is presented tous. John Chamier, 
previously Deschamps, was for thirty 
three years in the civil service of the East 
India Company at Madras, where he rose 
to be Chief Secretary and a member of 
council,—a career which has been pre- 
cisely followed by his son Henry Chamier, 
esq. who is still living ; Captain Chamier, 
the novelist, is a younger brother. The 
book is privately printed; but, as it pos- 
sesses more than a private interest, we 
have considered the present account of it 
will be acceptable to our readers. Its 
genealogical accuracy is assured by the 
superintendence of William Courthope, 
esq. Rouge Croix pursuivant of arms, who 
has performed the office of editor. 





The Successful Merchant—a Memoir 
of the late Mr. Samuel Budgett.—We 
have been greatly struck of late by the 
large proportion of books now published 
bearing on the position and prospects, the 
characters and views, of men and women 
in the labouring classes of society. Bio- 
graphies, novels, criticism, lectures, fic- 
tions, both French and English, all seem 
to draw their freshness from the life of 
the masses, and to go to ¢hem to gather 
material to stimulate languid appetites. 
Lord Carlisle’s addresses to the Members 
of Mechanics’ Institutes—Meliora—two 
beautiful and eloquent lectures delivered 
by a clergyman (the Rev. J. W. Robert- 
son), at Brighton, ‘* On the influence of 
Poetry on the Working Classes ’’—then a 
new novel, “ The Melvilles,’’ by the clever 
and no less good than clever author of 
“John Drayton: ’’ these are all notice- 
able things in their way. And now ano- 
ther book too has come to our table which 
excites a species of interest, not altogether 
of a pleasant kind, but on the whole inte- 
resting, because it minutely delineates the 
rise and progress of a successful mer- 
chant. This book, ‘‘ The Life of Samuel 
Budgett, late of Kingswood, Bristol,” will 
be considered, we doubt not, as a sort of 
text-book to many a snug man of business. 
It embodies a great deal of the shrewd 
practical wisdom of trade. It has an eye 
to religion also. We think it is meant to 
show both how much money a religious 
man may make, and how much religion a 
money-making man can keep. A calcu- 
lator in all things, Mr. Budgett struck 
his spiritual balance with scrupulous care. 
Methodism had the command of his Sun- 
days, his hours of leisure,—to a consider- 
able degree, his purse. He drove hard 


bargains with customers ; but he was kind, 
liberal, marvellously free from the spirit 
of mere accumulation; and, above all, he 
deserves to be held in honour for the real 
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good he effected among the people he 
employed. By a system of admirable 
arrangement, he secured for the workmen 
time and opportunity for improvement. 
They were well fed, well paid ; he brought 
the business of the concern into fewer 
hours—gradually contriving it so that 
from six o’clock in the evening was a 
man’s own time. He had schools and 
chapels—a daily morning service in the 
establishment, where all who would might 
attend for Scripture reading and prayer. 
He himself was a Wesleyan lay preacher. 
The character is not in itself at all a rare 
one. Many a man in business we believe 
owes his worldly well-doing to his religion; 
and in so saying let it be understood that 
we mean no discreditable thing. We have 
in view habits of conscientious thrift, of 
sober self-restraint, of early rising, and 
diligent use of every moment ; these may 
begin from the highest motives, and, so 
doing, may bring ‘‘ the promise of the life 
that now is, as well as of that which is 
to come.”’ 

There is another point of view in which 
‘“the successful merchant’s ’”’ life may be 
made of use. Mr. Budgett was a believer 
in that which we ourselves believe in,— 
the general, the almost universal power of 
an earnest and diligent mind, no matter 
how low its original condition, to rise to 
comfort ; and even, he would have added, 
to wealth. As a boy he began with a 
speculation, first on a horse-shoe, next on 
a young donkey; and he pursued this 
penny wisdom through life. The merit of 
the man, however, was that, having made 
all sure, he parted freely with his gains. 
His first pence were given for a Wesleyan 
Hymn Book. Afterwards he was ready 
for every object which he deemed to be 
good and desirable; but he always main- 
tained that it was the duty of a man to 
rise in the world—that people might do 
it if they would; and we have not the 
smallest doubt that, however compas- 
sionate he might be, he had always a sus- 
picion that there was something a little 
unsound in the mind of the person who 
did not make money. 

So much for a respectable and “ suc- 
cessful merchant.”’ 





The History of Melbourne, inthe county 
of Derby, including Biographical Notices 
of the Coke, Melbourne, and Hardinge 
Families. By John Joseph Briggs. Royal 
8vo. pp. 205.—It is not from the defect 
of interest in the subject, nor from the 
paucity of materials, that this is not ex- 
actly the book we could wish. The history 
of Melbourne embraces, together with 
other topics of minor interest, an ancient 
castle, which was the prison of the Duke 
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of Bourbon in the reigns of Henry the 
Fifth and Sixth ; a remarkably fine Nor- 
man church; a manor of the bishops of 
Carlisle—their half-way house to the me- 
tropolis; and an old hall whose gardens 
form the most perfect example of the 
formal arrangements of the days of Queen 
Anne. As garniture to his story the 
author has a few tokens of Roman occu- 
pation, anecdotes of forest sports and 
Robin Hood, of the civil war in the 17th 
century, of the composition of Baxter’s 
Saints’ Rest, and of John Wesley’s early 
labours, of agriculture, minerals, and 
trade. On all these matters Mr. Briggs 
has industriously gathered materials ; and 
moreover he has been permitted to explore 
the manuscript records of Melbourne hall, 
and make extracts from the correspond- 
ence of men who acted no mean part in 
public life. Here are advantages and col- 
lected stores which go some way towards 
the composition of a good historical work; 
but we cannot conceal that there is a great 
lack of ordinary scholarship about this 
book, not to speak of the higher requisites 
of the antiquary and historian. There are 
even places where the author’s English 
requires correction, and wherever he quotes 
a Latin record, or even a Latin epitaph, it 
is absolutely disguised by errors. It is 
only from the context one can possibly 
decipher such passages as “ Isabell Julia 
Rhode, filii Longford militis,’’ (p. 162) 
as meaning “‘ Isabella filia Radulphi Long- 
ford militis.’” Some printer more com- 
petent to the correction of the press should 
be employed when an author is himself 
weak in these matters. 

The essential qualifications of an his- 
torical writer are accuracy and judgment, 
but these are very deficient in Mr. Briggs’s 
notices of the duke of Bourbon :—“ Cam- 
den says, ‘Not very far from the Trent 
stands Melborn, a castle of the King’s, 
now decaying, where John duke of Bour- 
bon, taken prisoner at the battle of Agin- 
court, was kept nineteen years in thecustody 
of Nicholas Montgomery the younger.’ 
This ‘ prisoner of account,’ as Speed calls 
him, was taken by king Henry V. and 
committed here to confinement for life, 
but, on the accession of Henry VI. to the 
throne, he was released. He survived his 
captivity but a short time, his constitu- 
tion doubtless being much impaired by 
the harsh treatment he had received ; for 
tradition says, that he was kept ia the 
dungeons of the castle, and barely sup- 
plied with provisions sufficient for his 
existence.’’ For this absurd statement 


the authority quoted is the Rev. Joseph 

Deans’ Melbourne Church, a work which 

Mr. Briggs has followed with too blind a 

confidence throughout. 
8 


It is surely very 
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strange that any one undertaking to write 
history should fail to perceive how incon- 
sistent starving in a dungeon is with living 
nineteen years, and, on the other hand, 
how different imprisonment for nineteen 
years after the battle of Agincourt is to 
release on the accession of Henry VI. 
The truth is, that prisoners of war at that 
period were admitted to all the personal 
liberty and enjoyment that was consistent 
with their safe custody : they went to the 
chase, occasionally to tournaments and to 
court, and on pilgrimages when they de- 
sired to do so; but the great hindrance 
to their release was the large ransom they 
had to raise for its purchase. When the 
duke of Bourbon had accomplished this, 
he died in London, in 1433, on the eve 
of his departure for France, and was buried 
in the church of the Grey Friars. In 
p. 45 Mr. Briggs ventures a surmise that 
Sir Ralph Shirley was the duke’s first 
keeper, merely because Sir Ralph was 
present at Agincourt, and because he was 
(many years after) constable of Melbourne 
castie. But Sir Ralph’s connection with 
Melbourne did not take place until 1441, 
eight years after the duke of Bourbon’s 
death. (Stemmata Shirleiana, p. 33.) He 
was buried at Brailesford, co. Warwick, 
not at Stanton Harold; nor assuredly are 
there in that church, as some poetical 
friend of Mr. Briggs has informed him, 
any of the tattered banners brought from 
the fields of Agincourt, Cressy, and Shrews- 
bury. A note of Mr. Briggs states that 
Sir Nicholas Montgomery, the duke of 
Bourbon’s actual keeper, lived until 1494 
—a date we cannot but regard with sus- 
picion; particularly when he tells his 
readers, in the same page, that Leland 
“* wrote in the time of Henry VIII. about 
1550.”’ Again, in the next page, he speaks 
of Saxton’s maps as published in 1588, 
yet gives the same date in the note as 
‘‘anno pD.M. Ixxxiii,’’ and in p. 68, as 
‘* 1688,’’ and in the note there as ‘‘ a.p. 
M.LXxxvilI.”’ So again,in p. 100, Hugh 
Willoughby, the Arctic navigator, is stated 
to have been frozen to death in the reign 
of Henry VI. in 1554; and Thompson 
is said to have alluded to him in his 
Seasons. Really, Derby cannot be a good 
place for printing history. Even the 
name of its county topographer, Lysons, 
is given throughout without its final 
letter: and what Cambridge man will re- 
cognise, in the Derby punctuation, who is 
meant by ‘‘the celebrated Dr. George 
Provost, of Kings’?’’ (p. 137). But a 
truce to these grotesque typographical 
errors, which are too numerous for us to 
pursue further. We can only briefly al- 
lude to one or two other matters. And 
first as to the church. In former days 
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Mr. Wilkins the celebrated architect and 
the Hon. George Lamb both thought that 
Melbourne church might have been erected 
in the seventh century; but the Rev. 
Joseph Deans lives in an age more en- 
lightened in architectural criticism, and 
he argues for a somewhat later date. ‘“‘ It 
appears pretty clear then, (adds Mr. 
Briggs, passing judgment upon the ar- 
guments of Mr. Deans,) that Melbourne 
church must have been erected after the 
9th century, a little before the Conquest ; 
and this long-disputed point may now be 
considered as finally settled.’? Now, Mel- 
bourne church is a remarkably fine spe- 
cimen of the Norman style, having had 
originally three semi-circular apses at its 
eastern extremity, a central tower, and a 
regular porticus or porch of three divi- 
sions, which was the subject of Mr. Wil- 
kins’s essay in the Archeologia. We are 
not able to turn to any modern archi- 
tectural authority who has pronounced 
judgment upon its age, but we imagine 
that the experienced critics of the present 
day would assign it rather to the twelfth 
century than the ninth, ortenth. The latter 
portion of the book consists of memoirs 
of the families of Coke, Lamb (Viscount 
Melbourne), and Hardinge: illustrated 
with portraits of the late Viscount Mel- 
bourne, the prime minister, and Lord Vis- 
count Hardinge. The connection of the 
Hardinges with the locality has not sub- 
sisted in modern times; but when Sir 
Henry was advanced to the peerage, he 
was designated Viscount Hardinge of 
King’s Newton, in the county of Derby, 
by which means, as the author remarks, 
‘‘he once more became connected [in 
name] with a village which for many cen- 
turies was the seat of his ancestors.’’ The 
few specimens which Mr. Briggs has 
printed from the Coke papers, are of no 
great importance ; and are barely sufficient 
to whet the reader’s curiosity with regard 
to the contents of an evidence room, which, 
from the brief account of it given at 
p. 94, appears to be rich in letters and 
documents of the last and preceding cen- 
turies, and which in judicious hands may 
hereafter contribute materially to our his- 
torical knowledge. 





Specimens of Tile Pavements, drawn 
JSrom Existing Authorities. By Henry 
Shaw, F.S.A. 4to. Part I.—Notwith- 
standing that the patterns of ancient 
Paving Tiles have now been published, in 
considerable numbers, in the several series 
collected by Mr. J. G. Nichols, by Mr. 
W. A. Church, and Mr. Oldham, in each 
of which they have been represented in 
their real size,—and in Parker’s Glossary 
of Architecture, the Journal of the Ar- 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXVII. 
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cheological Institute, and various other 
works, in which they have been figured on 
a reduced scale, yet there is undoubtedly 
room for such a book as Mr. Shaw has 
now commenced, in which he purposes to 
exhibit entire pavements: forthe patterns 
impressed upon the tiles themselves, either 
singly or in sets, actually formed but one 
feature of the art, their effective arrange- 
ment and combination, particularly when 
viewed from a distance, being a charac- 
teristic which was equally the subject of 
the designer’s care. Out of the numerous 
churches in which some scattered relics of 
these pictured pavements are still to be 
discovered, there is perhaps not one in a 
hundred in which an entire design is pre- 
served, in its original arrangement ; it is 
no wonder, then, that so many isolated 
tiles should have attracted attention, 
whilst the more extensive pavements,— 
injured perhaps by wear and partial dis- 
turbance even where their plan may still 
be traced,—have offered a task too tedious 
and too irksome to be thoroughly decy- 
phered. Indeed, we are not aware of any 
other Tile Pavements that had been deli- 
neated entire, until lately, except that of 
prior Crauden’s chapel at Ely, by Fowler 
of Winterton, and in the Archeologia, vol. 
xiv.; and two at Gloucester (very in- 
differently etched) in Dallaway’s Heraldry. 
More recently, the designs of some other 
pavements have been ingeniously compiled 
from a number of small woodblocks, by 
Lord Alwyne Compton; but these copies 
have necessarily had a private and very 
limited circulation. The portion of a pave- 
ment at Neath Abbey, published by Mr. 
G. G. Francis of Swansea, is a very inte- 
resting fragment of a design that was once 
especially admirable; but it is only a 
fragment. 

In order to give the patterns—which were 
generally formed of four, nine, or sixteen 
tiles disposed in squares or lozenges—their 
due effect, the usual practice in the olden 
time was to separate them one from ano- 
ther by intermediate rows of plain tiles, 
which were commonly of a darker colour. 


-The Pavement which Mr. Shaw now pre- 


sents to our examination is composed in 
this manner; it comprises twenty-eight 
lozenges of sixteen tiles each, and fifty-six 
of four tiles each (besides imperfect por- 
tions of others of both sizes), each of the 
lozenges of four tiles being surrounded by 
twelve black tiles. The general outlines 
of the design are therefore nearly as regular 
asa marble floor of black and white squares. 
This pavement is still entire beneath the 
boards of a bookseller’s back-parlour in 
Redcliffe-street, Bristol,in an ancient house 
which is popularly named after the famous 
William a we believe for 
4d 
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no better reason than because it stands in 
near proximity to the church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe. The tiles themselves are for the 
most part of very beautiful patterns, and 
others are interesting from their heraldic 
and religious devices, and they are further 
valuable from being in good condition. 
Altogether, we are delighted to have this 
pavement so admirably represented. Yet, 
after all, though a good specimen of a do- 
mestic pavement of the fifteenth century, 
as laid down in a merchant’s parlour, and 


perhaps not to be paralleled by any similar. 


remain in the like position, it is still not 
to be regarded as a complete or perfect 
example of the best work of its age,—for 
this reason, that none of the tiles were de- 
signed purposely for the house in which 
it is placed, but on the contrary they con- 
sist of an heterogeneous assemblage of 
patterns, made for a variety of places, and 
some of them incomplete in their designs. 
This pavement is, in fact, rather like one 
of those medieval poems which were com- 
posed from the classic authors, here a line 
and there a line, than such an Iliad, or 
JEneid, as we may look for in some of 
Mr. Shaw’s future numbers, when he shall 
present us with the floors of the Chapter- 
house at Westminster, the chancel at 
Gloucester, or the abbat’s house at Mal- 
mesbury. 

Some of the tiles in this Bristol pave- 
ment are those which bear the coats of 
Heytesbury and Hungerford quarterly 
(Nichols, No. 62), and others with the 
Hungerford badge of three sickles inter- 
laced: these are believed to have been 
made for the chapel at Farley Hunger- 
ford. Others bear the coats of Beauchamp 
and Spenser impaled, and others the shield 
of Beauchamp differenced by a crescent: 
these are supposed to have been manu- 
factured for the abbey of Tewkesbury. 
But the greater part of the patterns are 
characterised by repetitions of a heart 
(sometimes studded with nails), and by a 
mullet or star of many points, with the 
initials J. N. and R. E. and which were 
certainly manufactured for John Nailheart 
and Robert Elyot, the successive Priors of 
Bristol during the period from 1481 to 
1525. We refer to an article in our Maga- 
zine for Sept. 1845, p. 250, in which the 
initials R. E. on these tiles, after having 
been differently interpreted in connection 
with Malvern, Malmesbury, and Evesham, 
were first ascertained to belong to abbat 
Elyot. The pavement is therefore inte- 
resting as presenting, in a degree, dupli- 
cate copies of the fine pavements which 
formerly adorned the abbey-church of 
Bristol, and of which it might now be 
difficult to collect more than a few frag- 
ments in the present cathedral. One of 
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the sets of four is composed of tiles each 
of which bears the letters “ confidi r,’’ 
with the initials of Elyot interlaced on a 
shield, and E in the corner. This is the 
third tile in the circle of that inscription 
of which the first, with the words ‘In te 
d’ne s,’’ is engraved in our Magazine for 
June, 1845. Now, the latter tile is that 
which, as there mentioned, had been found 
at Malvern, at Malmesbury, and at Offen- 
ham, co. Worc., in each case without any 
others of the set. Nos, 2 and 4 of the 
same set have still to be discovered: can 
any one find them either in some corner 
of Bristol cathedral or in any other West- 
country church ? 

Mr. Shaw has placed the date of the 
pavement in ‘* Canynges House’’ as 
“about 1480.”’ This is probably from 
twenty to forty years too early, i.e. for 
the pavement as a whole; for Nailheart’s 
abbatiate was from 1481 to 1515, and 
Elyot’s from 1515 to about 1525; and 
even supposing all the tiles were made 
during the former period, when Elyot was 
a subordinate officer of the abbey (and in 
some of the patterns their devices are 
combined,) still the time would probably 
have been after the year 1500. 





A Visit to the Tea Districts of China 
and India. By Robert Fortune.— Whether 
through his own brave and prudent spirit, 
or by the force of kindred tastes, Mr. 
Fortune has found his way to the Chinese 
heart, and has played a most successful 
part as collector and distributor of Nature’s 
bounties between ourselves and the Celes- 
tial Empire, now for several years past. 
His has been eminently a ministry of the 
beautiful and the useful, and every month 
brings us acquainted in our nursery gar- 
dens and horticultural shows with some 
specimen of his industry and observation. 
No one living could better have accom- 
plished the last important object for which 
he has been sent out. That it will prove 
perfectly successful is of course doubtful. 
So far as Mr. Fortune’s own part is con- 
cerned, nothing can be more complete, 
but much that can only be tested by ex- 
perience remains. 

Our Indian tea plantations in the Hi- 
malayas have not till lately looked promis- 
ing. It is a matter of doubt whether 
the plants and seeds themselves had been 
procured from the right places ; whether, 
if so, they have not been ill preserved on 
the way to their future home; whether 
the proper kind of soil and peculiarity of 
temperature have been carefully noted ; 
whether the cultivators have understood 
their business; and, lastly, and as import- 
ant as anything, whether the manufacturers 
know the exact details of the process of 
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gathering and drying the teas. All these 
various matters, every one essential to 
success, Mr. Fortune has diligently in- 
quired into ; and the result is given ina 
single very interesting volume, interesting 
not merely as respects the object of his 
mission, but as giving a very curious pic- 
ture of the inner life of the Chinese, and 
of the actual state and promise of our 
Indian botanical collections and planta- 
tions. 

The desé tea district of China lies about 
200 miles beyond the ports of Ningpo or 
Shanghae. It has been hitherto almost a 
sealed country to Europeans, not to be 
explored without risk and difficulty. Of 
course adopting, as far as possible, the 
Chinese dress and manners, Mr. Fortune 
determined to visit this region himself. 
His self-possession, good temper, and 
ready tact enabled him to follow up the 
experience of his former ‘‘ wanderings,’’ 
and he not only reached the beautiful dis- 
trict in question and made himself master 
of many thousand plants and a large store 
of seeds, but also obtained much collate- 
ral information and some valuable orna- 
mental trees and plants for our own purse- 
ries. He was particularly successful in 
his mode of raising seedling plants from 
the tea tree. Having found that a short 
time suffices to destroy the vegetative 
powers of the seed, he adopted the plan 
of sowing it almost immediately in Ward’s 
cases, and in the soil attached to the roots 
of other plants transported by him in like 
manner. These seeds vegetated during 
the short voyage from Hong Kong to Cal- 
cutta, and were speedily transferred to 
their place of final destination. 

In addition to the plants and seeds, Mr. 
Fortune also transported eight first-rate 
Chinese cultivators and manufacturers to 
the plantations, nor did he leave them till 
he had carefully selected the best site and 
stationed them in their new dwellings. 
From the procuring and sowing the 
seeds, to their final planting in the Hima- 
laya plantations, scarcely four months of 
the year 1851 intervened, and we have 
good reason to anticipate a favourable re- 
sult. It does not, indeed, seem at all sur- 
prising that our Indian teas have as yet 
not found favour in the market. Mr. 
Fortune’s account of the plantations shows 
that there has been great disregard of the 
established principles of Chinese cultiva- 
tion. Our tea-gardeners, with some ex- 
ceptions, have been pursuing plans far 
better adapted to the growth of rice than 
of tea. They have been irrigating the soil 
in many places, and in others using low 
and wet lands for the purpose. They have 
also plucked the leaves too early and too 
closely, and yet with all these disadvant- 
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ages a good many acres of plants look 
well, and if the system of irrigation in 
particular which seems to have taken such 
hold on Indian fancy can be got rid of, 
there is no reason to doubt, provided the 
plants and seeds are good, that tea will 
flourish as well in this region as in China. 
A great step has at all events been taken. 

Our own country will profit in other 
ways by Mr. Fortune’s perseverance. He 
has brought us some exquisite flowers, 
and some valuable contributions to the 
arboretum, the lawns, and the cemetery. 
One such well-instructed agent, compe- 
tent to see and make known the conditions 
of life suitable to the different races of 
plants, cannot fail to enlarge greatly the 
stores of what is gratifying to the eye and 
good for use. 





Journal kept during a Summer Tour 
Jor the Children of a Village School. By 
the author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,’ “ Ger- 
trude, &c. In3 parts. Parts 1 and 2.— 
This, considering the limitations imposed 
by Miss Sewell upon herself through the 
conditions of her journal, is an agreeable 
and not unsatisfactory narrative of a Sum- 
mer’s foreign travel. She is easy and 
natural, has neither a patronizing manner 
nor any personal pedantry. Pretensions 
to much learning are dropped altogether, 
and she contents herself with telling her 
story in an engaging way, as if in imme- 
diate communication with her school. The 
memory of home and its dpties is carried 
far more gracefully into new scenes than 
is ‘at all usual. Very often, indeed, we 
have been led to wish that our tourists 
would forget, not themselves only, but 
their ordinary belongings, when they go 
abroad, and resolve for their few summer 
weeks to do nothing but inhale the new 
life and new ideas which surround them. 

Even in Miss Sewell’s case we are not 
sure whether the impressions may not be 
somewhat less fresh and healthful than 
they would have been without the clinging 
association of a number of little people to 
be taught at home on her return. Still 
we again praise the Journal, and are sure 
it will give great pleasure to mony young 
and some older readers.” 





Life and Letters of Judge Story. Edited 
by his Son. (John Chapman.)—We really 
long for the time (may it soon come!) when 
a life of the good and great Judge Story 
will be published in as readable and rea- 
sonable a form as those of Fowell Buxton 
or of Francis Horner. It is the world’s 
business to know such men, and it should 
be the booksellers’ business to let them be 
known. We have no objection to the legal 
details which lawyers may deem needful to 
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their comprehension of Judge Story’s views 
on any questions of difficulty, but very 
many of these might be omitted for or- 
dinary readers, and the character would 
stand out still, as it ought, the model of a 
sound, wise lawyer. Judge Story’s pro- 
fessional career was indeed something mo- 
rally grand. There can be no doubt that 
he loved the law, because he saw in it the 
principle of divine order. Wrong doing, 
disorders of all sorts, were evils which he 
felt it his duty to repress and set right, as 
a man and a member of the community of 
men, and also as amenable himself to the 
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rules of justice and truth ; and so he went 
on, keeping his noble conscience free from 
sophistication, and thus it was that his 
heart was so perpetually cheerful, gay, and 
childlike. He seems to have grown old 
in his profession without acquiring the 
least tincture of hardness or severity ;—- 
tolerant, merciful, and, when most firm, 
still never forgetting the duties of Chris- 
tian charity. Such a man was necessarily 
the object of almost unbounded regard 
and reliance; and it is no wonder that his 
name is as dear to England as to America. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 29. Lord Viscount Mahon, 
President. 

Dr. Nicholson, Rector of St. Alban’s, 
sent a lithograph of a fresco painting found 
recently in that abbey church, representing 
a mitred ecclesiastic, and also impressions 
of a bull of Pope John XXIII. found near 
the abbey. 

Mr. Henry Shaw exhibited a series of 
drawings of the curious pavements for- 
merly existing in Jervaulx Abbey, York- 
shire, only portions of which had been 
preserved. They were of singular beauty; 
and Mr. Shaw had so arranged them as to 
show the original designs to the greatest 
advantage. 

The reading of Mr. Sidney Gibson’s 
paper on Naworth Castle was continued. 

May 6. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Mr. P. De la Motte, designer and en- 
graver, was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Colonel Sykes presented to the museum 
a singular bas-relief from the abbey of St. 
Radigond, in Normandy, but it was not 
of an earlier period than the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

Dr. Mantell exhibited a large Roman 
cinerary urn, discovered by Sir Woodbine 
Parish in Italy, together with the shell of 
a land-tortoise found in it. A glass funnel 
formed the cover of the urn, and was itself 


protected by a piece of flat glass, which , 


had been luted to it. 

Mr. Akerman read a letter, dated 1650, 
from the son of General Fairfax to his 
father, showing that during the civil wars 
regiments were provided with many pairs 
of colours—generally one pair for each 
company. 

The last portion of Mr. S. Gibson’s 
paper “ On the History of Naworth Castle,” 
was then read, including historical notices 
of ‘‘ belted Will Howard.”’ 


May 13. Capt. W. H. Smyth, V.P. 

Mr. Payne Collier presented to the 
library a small series of Proclamations, 
extending from 1485 to 1713, the earliest 
being a unique specimen of Caxton’s press, 
being an English translation of the Pope’s 
Bull which was issued on the marriage of 
Henry the Seventh with the Princess Eli- 
zabeth of York (which has been reprinted 
in the first volume of The Camden Mis- 
cellany), and the latest by Queen Anne, 
on the imposition of the duty on hides. 
Some of the intermediate proclamations 
are of rarity, particularly several by the 
Council of State in 1660 on the escape of 
Lambert from the Tower; and the decla- 
ration of the Peers who assembled them- 
selves in 1688 for the government of the 
kingdom on the abdication of James the 
Second. The donor proposed that they 
should be added to the important collec- 
tion of broadsides and proclamations al- 
ready in the Society’s library. 

An important communication was made 
to the Society from the Council to the 
following effect :— 

“The President and Council, having 
taken into their careful consideration the 
present state and prospects of the Society, 
especially in the several branches of its 
finance and the number of its members ; 
and having given due attention to the Re- 
ports of the Auditors from the year 1847 
to the present time, with the comments 
made upon the last of those Reports by 
the President in his annual address deli- 
vered to the Society on the 23rd April 
last ; having also considered the change 
which has taken place in the numerical 
strength of the Society, as exhibited in 
the printed lists of members from 1784 to 
the present time; and having further ad- 
verted to the state of the Society previous 
to the 16th of April, 1807, when the 
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statute was passed raising the annual rate 
of payment from 2/. 2s, to its present 
amount of 4/. 4s. ; and having conferred 
upon all these subjects with the Finance 
Committee, report to the Society, That 
they are of opinion that the time has ar- 
rived when the Society may revert to its 
earlier scale of subscription, and when all 
the payments from the Fellows may be 
reduced without any fear of diminishing 
the welfare or impairing the efficiency of 
the Society, but, on the contrary, with a 
reasonable expectation that such reduction 
will add to the strength and promote the 
permanent prosperity of the Society. 

‘The President and Council therefore 
recommend to the Society that the pay- 
ment from the Fellows be reduced, from 
the Ist January, 1852, as follows: the 
admission fee from 8/. 8s. to 51. 5s., the 
annual subscription from 4/, 48. to 2/. 2s., 
and the composition money from 42/. to 
261. 5s. The President and Council also 
recommend that from the Ist of January, 
1852, the annual subscription of 2/. 2s. 
shall be paid in advance or for the current 
year, assimilating, in this respect, the 
practice of this Society to that of almost 
all similar institutions. 

“The bonds mentioned in the statutes 
having been found inoperative have for 
many years past been dispensed with in 
practice. Itis now, therefore, proposed 
to expunge all mention of them from the 
Statutes. 

“Tt is also recommended that if any 
gentleman who has once been a Fellow of 
this Society and has retired from the same 
be desirous of re-election, and upon a 
proper proposal and vote by ballot in the 
usual way be duly re-elected, no admission 
fee shall become payable upon such re- 
election. 

“Whilst the President and Council 
recommend that these increased facilities 
should be given for the admission of new 
Fellows, they are, on the other hand, de- 
sirous that the barrier against the election 
of persons whose claims are inadequate, or 
not yet sufficiently established, should, 
under these altered circumstances, be ren- 
dered even still more effectual than it is at 
present. It is therefore their opinion that 
the power of exclusion by the ballot should 
be granted in future to one-fifth, instead 
of as at present to one-third, of the mem- 
bers voting.’’ 

The discussion upon this question was 
fixed for the meeting on the 27th instant. 

After this announcement had been made, 
Mr. Pettigrew gave notice that, on the 
27th inst. he should propose the following 
resolution by way of amendment : 

‘That, according to the reports of the 
finances of the Society, as made by the 
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auditors of the accounts for the years 1850 
and 1851, any reduction in the amount of 
the annual subscription at present required 
from the Fellows, would appear to be un- 
called for and injudicious, and likely to 
prove highly detrimental to the character 
and respectability of the only chartered 
body of Antiquaries in this kingdom.”’ 

May 27. This being the day appointed 
for consideration of the proposed altera- 
tion of the statutes, the President took the 
chair. Mr. Pettigrew addressed the meet- 
ing for nearly an hour in opposition to the 
scheme, which was supported in addresses 
from the President and Treasurer. Ona 
show of hands, Mr. Pettigrew’s amend- 
ment was negatived by 43 to 39; and on 
a ballot being taken for the proposed alter- 
ations, they were carried by a majority of 
55 to 41. Before the meeting closed, four 
new members were proposed, three of 
whom are Sir John Boileau, Bart., David 
Jardine, esq. the author of Criminal 
Trials, and Henry Reeve, esq. of the 
Council Office. Henry Stevens, esq. Re- 
sident Agent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion of America, was elected a Fellow 
earlier in the evening. 

The Society then adjourned over the 
Whitsuntide recess. 

(Mem.—The proceedings of the sitting 
of May 20 must be deferred to our next 
number.) : 





ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

May 7. Sir John Boileau, Bart. V.P. 
in the chair. 

Mr. Blaauw read an account of the re- 
cent discovery of Roman remains in the 
neighbourhood of Newhaven, Sussex, com- 
municated by the Rev. F. Spurrell. These 
relics have been found in cutting a drain, 
which brought to light several courses of 
walling, chiefly formed of flints, tiles, Sa- 
mian ware, several objects of metal, with a 
large deposit of bones and shells, of the 
kinds of shell-fish used for food. A few 
coins were also discovered, including one of 
Gallienus, and a second-brass of Hadrian, 
with the reverse ‘“‘ Annona Aug.”’ present- 
ing this peculiarity that the figure and in- 
scription appear impressed in intaglio on 
the metal, instead of being in relief. Mr. 
Hawkins considered this to be only the 
effect of some peculiar corrosion. The 
discovery of these Roman vestiges, Mr. 
Blaauw observed, had been regarded with 
interest, as it seemed probable that they 
may serve to indicate the termination of a 
Roman road which took its course from 
Lewes towards London. 

A short communication was received 
from Mr. Worsaae in reference to the 
paper published in the Archeological 
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Journal, relating to the reputed punish- 
ment of Danish pirates, whose skins had 
been nailed to the doors of churches which 
they had sacrilegiously robbed, as at Had- 
stock, on the borders of Essex. He ob- 
served, that it had struck him as in some 
degree analogous that human skulls had 
been found built into church walls, as in 
Morayshire, where he had noticed skulls so 
placed, said to have been those of Danes who 
had desecrated the church. Mr. Worsaae 
added, that in his own native town, Weile, 
in Jiitland, is a very ancient church 
founded by King Harald Bluetooth in the 
tenth century. In the external wall of 
one of the chapels are still to be seen 
three ranges of human skulls, about 20 in 
number. Tradition affirms that they are 
the remains of robbers who plundered the 
church. Here, observed Mr. Worsaae, 
the robbers must have been from the 
English coasts upon whom this barbarous 
retaliation had been inflicted. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan read a memoir 
on the Early Communion Plate used in 
the Church of England. He offered some 
preliminary remarks on the fashion of the 
sacred vessels of medieval times used by 
the Roman Catholic Church, and adverted 
to the change in their forms which ensued, 
probably shortly after the Reformation, 
when the enactment that the communion 
of both kinds should be administered to 
the laity must have rendered the use of 
larger chalices requisite. This change was 
not, however, immediate, since the Com- 
mission in 1552 directed that, after survey 
of church goods, one, two, or more cha- 
lices should be left in each church or 
chapel, according to the multitude of per- 
sons attending. The alteration in fashion, 
conformable to which are so many of the 
earlier chalices of the sixteenth century, 
probably occurred in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, but the precise period has not been 
ascertained. The uniformity in shape and 
ornament which these cups present must 
have arisen from some special direction. 
Mr. Morgan produced a chalice from a 
church in Lincolnshire, with drawings of 
vessels precisely similar in fashion existing 
at Christ Church, Monmouthshire, and at 
other places, and he observed that the 


same type is found in many parts of Eng- - 


land. These chalices bear date from 1563 
to about 1580. The cup has usually a cover, 
serving also as a paten ; the bowl-form of 
the medieval chalice is changed for that of 
an ordinary tumbler; and an ornamental 
band ofscroll-work and foliage surrounds it. 
Mr. Morgan made some observations, also, 
upon the form of the “ flagon ’’ mentioned 
in the rubric, the early shape of which he 
conceived to have been similar to that of 
the flask, or pilgrim’s bottle, such as have 
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been preserved at All Souls’ College, Ox- 


ford, for such sacred purposes. The use 
of the cover for the chalice continued after 
the adoption of patens of larger and more 
convenient, dimensions for the distribution 
of the bread. Mr. Morgan expressed re- 
gret that old Church plate, such as was 
first used by the Reformed Church in 
England, should frequently, as in the case 
of the cup from Lincolnshire which he had 
produced, be condemned to the crucible, 
in order to substitute vessels of medieval 


-or more modern forms. 


Mr. Westwood read a memoir in explana- 
tion of an inscription upon the sculptured 
cross at St. Vigean’s, Forfarshire, repre- 
sented in the fine publication on the Crosses 
and Monuments of Angus, produced by 
Mr. Patrick Chalmers in 1848. In ad- 
dition to the curious figures of animals, a 
sea eagle, a bear, unicorn, &c. and the re- 
presentation of an archer, with ornaments 
of remarkable character on various parts 
of the shaft, this monument bears an in- 
scription which Dr. Petrie had considered 
as Pictish. Mr. Westwood, having ob- 
tained a cast of the panel, had deciphered 
all the letters, and he observed that it is 
an example of that debased form of Roman 
uncial and minuscule characters which has 
been termed Anglo-Saxon, but which, 
having been used on Irish and British 
monuments, as well as those of a subse- 
quent age, the Anglo-Saxon, Mr. West- 
wood proposed to call Hiberno- Britannic. 
He made some critical observations on the 
interpretation proposed by Mr. Ramsay 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and stated that the inscription 
is not Latin but Gaelic or Scandinavian, 
more probably the latter. The first word, 
DROSTEN, he thought, appears analogous 
to the Teutonic Drihten, Deus or Dominus, 
and he observed that the inscriptions on 
various crosses in Wales commence, ‘ In 
Nomine Dei.’’ The concluding letters 
Mr. Westwood supposed might supply the 
name of the person commemorated, Forcus 
or Feargus. (See another reading in this 
month’s report of the Society of Anti- 
quariés of Scotland.) 

Mr. Nesbitt gave an account of several 
foreign Sepulchral Brasses, of remarkable 
size and beautiful design, of which he ex- 
hibited rubbings. They are memorials of 
the fourteenth century, existing at Lubec, 
one of them representing two bishops, 
figures of life-size, placed side by side, 
the style of execution being very similar 
to that of the brasses at Lynn and St. 
Alban’s. These plates are also laid down 
upon a kind of stone quite unlike that 
usually employed at Lubec, but resembling 
the slabs which occur in Flemish memo- 
rials. The material used at Lubec is 
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almost exclusively a green marble from 
Sweden. 

Mr. Edward Richardson read some No- 
tices of the use of Alabaster in Sepulchral 
Memorials in England, shewing that it was 
formetly much employed, particularly in 
the midland counties. 

The Rev. C. Bingham exhibited a Ro- 
man fibula found at Longbredy, in Dor- 
setshire, and a bronze incense-burner, of 
cinque-cento workmanship, of very ele- 
gant design. Mr. Smirke sent a collec- 
tion of gold ornaments, gems, intaglios, 
&e. chiefly formed in Asia Minor. Mr. 
W. Burgess presented a specimen of the 
mosaic pavement from the Roman build- 
ing lately discovered in Cannon-street, in 
the city of London. Mr. Morgan ex- 
hibited some highly curious Chinese 
works in metal, enriched with enamel and 
damascened work. The Hon. Richard 
Neville brought several coins, of peculiar 
interest, discovered in recent excavations 
at the Fleam Dyke, Cambridgeshire. Mr. 
W. J. Bernhard Smith contributed some 
ancient arms, with an adze of jade, from 
New Zealand, shewing an unusual mode 
of hafting stone weapons, analogous to 
those found in England and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Amongst other antiquities exhibited were 
some curious relics of bone and jet from 
the co. Westmeath, sent by Mr. Wardell, 
of Leeds; a sculptured draughtsman of 
walrus-tooth, from Scotland, by Mr. 
Cosmo Innes ; an inscribed ring-fibula— 
‘¢ Sans mal penser ;’’ and an impression of 
the seal of Roger Bigod, Earl Marshal, 
1245, in singular preservation, by Mr. 
Fitch; a large armorial pavement tile from 
Monmouth, inscribed, ‘‘ Orate pro ani- 
mabus Thome Coke, et Alicie uxoris sue,’’ 
sent by Mr. Rolls. Also several interest- 
ing pavement tiles from Harpesden, Ox- 
fordshire, by the Rev. J. K. Leighton. 
Mr. Forbes brought a stone hammer of 
rare form, found at Sunninghill; and Mr. 
Hewitt shewed an extraordinary piece of 
pierced iron-work, of unknown use, and 
very beautifuldesign. It will probably be 
added to the collections at the Tower. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

May 10. Robert Chambers, esq. in the 
chair. 

The following valuable donations from 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, presented through John Hen- 
derson, esq. the Queen’s Remembrancer, 
were laid on the table:—1. A massive 
gold armilla, worth upwards of 25/. in 
mere bullion value, found on the property 
of Bonnyside, co. Stirling. 2. A gold half- 
rider of James the VI. found near Brechin, 
Forfar. 3. A selection from a hoard of 
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English, French, and Dutch silver coins, 
chiefly of the seventeenth century, found 
at Baads, in the parish of Peterculter, co. 
Aberdeen. 4. A portion of about ninety 
Anglo-Saxon pennies, found on the farm 
of Machrie, in the parish of Kildalton, 
island of Islay. This hoard includes va- 
rious types heretofore unknown to numis- 
matists; and also some Cufic coins— 
though the latter are, unfortunately, in an 
extremely imperfect and fragmentary state. 
5. A portion of thirty-four Greek and 
Roman silver coins, found at Bracco, in 
the parish of Shotts, co. Lanark, furnishing 
an indisputable example of the discovery 
of early Greek coins in Scotland. They 
include one of Phocis, one of Boeotia, one 
of Athens; and also an early Parthian 
coin, of Arsaces XXI. The Roman coitis 
are imperial, extending from Galba to 
Crispina, and were found separately. 6. 
A half-crown and a sixpence of Charles I. 
and a sixpence of Elizabeth, selected from 
a hoard of the same, found at Dunferm- 
line. 7. A selection from a quantity of 
billon and copper coins of James III., IV., 
V., VI., and Mary, discovered in the pa- 
rish of Edzell, co. Forfar. 8. A selection 
from thirty copper coins, found in the 
neighbourhood of Peebles. 9. A laige 
Roman bronze pot, decorated with an or- 
namental border in relief, found on the 
farm of Inchterff, in the parish of Kilsyth; 
co. Stirling. 10. The seal of the episcopal 
see of Brechin, in brass, of the fourteenth 
century, found on the Links of Montrose. 
1l. A fragment of a large ancient in- 
scribed bell, found in the ruins of Ar- 
broath Abbey. 12. An iron dagger and 
several fragments of wooden and earthern 
vessels, found in a stone coffin on the farm 
of East Langton, parish of Kirknewton, 
co. Edinburgh. The dagger is figured and 
described in Dr. Wilson’s ‘ Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland,” ard the fragments of 
earthenware furnish one of the rare exam- 
ples of glazed pottery found in Scottish 
stone cists. 

The first communication laid before the 
meeting was a report on the collection of 
coins presented to the Society by the Lords 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, by W. H. 
Scott, esq. from which some of the above 
details are derived. 

A paper by W. F. Skene, esq. was then 
read, entitled “ Notices of some Ancient 
Gaelic Inscriptions on Scotish Monu- 
ments.’’? After referring to the well-known 
Iona inscriptions, figured in Mr. Graham’s 
“ Tona,’’ and to the Ogham inscriptions at 
Golspie and Newton, Mr. Skene pro- 
ceeded to give his reading of the inscrip- 
tion on St. Vigean’s Cross, near Arbroath 
(figured in Mr. Chalmers of Aldbar’s mag- 
hificent work on the ‘ Sculptured Stones 
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of Angus’’), which, though in the familiar 
Celtic character, has hitherto baffled all 
attempts at interpretation. It presents 
certain peculiarities which distinguished 
the Scotish Gaelic from the ancient Irish, 
and the Latin conjunction is introduced, 
as is not uncommon in the ancient Irish 
annals and Scotish chronicles. As now 
interpreted it reads :—Aroiten ire Veret 
ett Forcur; i. e. Prayers for Uoret (or 
Veret) and Fearchair. We thus find that 
this venerable monument commemorates 
two individuals — the one bearing the 
Pictish name Uoret or Veret, and the 
other the old Gaelic name Fearchair. It 
furnishes an example of the Gaelic of 
Forfarshire prior to the intrusion of the 
Saxon, and settles the question as to the 
period of the remarkable class of monu- 
ments on one of which it occurs. We 
may now consider the idea of the Danish 
origin of this class of monuments, ‘peculiar 
to Scotland, finally exploded, and the fact 
established beyond dispute that they are 
native works of art, constructed by the 
early Celtic Christians, between the seventh, 
or eighth, and the tenth centuries. The 
greatly mutilated condition of the inscrip- 
tion, and the unusual subdivision of the 
words, sufficiently account for its remain- 
ing so long unread. 

Dr. Smith exhibited a silver filagree- 
case and scissors, the property of Dr. 
Stark, and formerly in possession of the 
Traquair family, to one of whose ances- 
tors it is said to have been presented by 
Queen Mary. Dr. Smith remarked that 
it appeared to be an undoubted relic of 
the period, and to correspond with well- 
known contemporary examples of similar 
French workmanship in silver. 

The last communication consisted of 
notices of the history and architectural 
features of the Priory Church of St. Cuth- 
bert at Coldingham, by Dr. Daniel Wil- 
son. Notwithstanding the barbarous con- 
dition in which this beautiful church has 
long lain buried, both externally and in- 
ternally, with accumulated soil to a depth 
of from four to eight feet, and nearly all 
its fine internal decorations concealed by 
unsightly galleries and a plastered ceiling, 
it is still one of the most beautiful exam- 


ples in Scotland of the First Pointed style‘ 


of Gothic—almost precisely similar to the 
Early-English of the south. Dr. Wilson 
contrasted it with the Scotish ecelesiastical 
buildings of the same period, where the 
peculiar national style—for which he has 
suggested the name of Scotish Geometric 
—prevails; and showed that the close 
connection of Coldingham Priory with 
England, as a cell of Durham, fully 
accounts for the English mode being fol- 
— in this case. This communication 
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was illustrated by a series of drawings and 
sections, recently executed by P. Hamil- 
ton, esq. architect, who described various 
restorations proposed to be made in the 
church, together with the erection of a 
new transept, in order to provide the ac- 
commodation which would be rendered ne- 
cessary by the removal of the galleries, 
which at present effectually conceal the 
beautiful architecture of the interior. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

March 25. E. Hawkins, esq. V.P. in 
the chair. 

Mr. Charles Roach Smith and Mr. J. 
Yonge Akerman were elected Honorary 
Members of this Society, which from its 
commencement they have zealously aided. 

Mr. Hawkins read a document pre- 
served in the Heralds’ College, proving 
the correctness of his conjecture, made in 
a previous communication, that an oval 
medal, which bears the busts of Charles I. 
and his son on both obverse and reverse, 
was given for military service, and that, 
after the original dies had served the 
special service for which they had been 
executed, these medals were then struck 
having the two sides alike. The warrant 
for conferring this medal on Sir Robert 
Welch is as follows :— 


‘*CHARLES R. 
Our will and pleasure is that you make 

a medal in gold for our trusty and well- 
beloved Sir Robert Welsh, Knight, with 
our own figure and that of our dearest 
sonne Prince Charles; and on the reverse 
thereof to insculp y* form of our royal 
banner, used at the battail of Edge-hill, 
where he did us acceptable service, and 
received the dignity of Knighthood from 
us; and to inscribe about it Per Regale 
Mandatum Caroli Regis hoc assignatur 
Roberto Welch, Militi, andfor so doing this 
shall be your sufficient warrant. Given at 
our Court at Oxford this first of June, 1643. 
‘*To our trusty and well-beloved 

Thomas Rawlins, our graver ~ 

of seals, stamps, and medals.’’ 


Mr. Charles Roach Smith communicated 
alist of inedited Roman coins, of Gallienus 
in S.B.; Tetricus, the father and son, 
S.B.; Aurelianus, S.B.; Claudius Go- 
thicus, S.B.; Probus B., medallion gilt ; 
Diocletian, M.B.; Maximianus, S.B.; 
Constantinus, medallion, AR.; Constan- 
tius, medallion, AV.; and Valentinianus, 


Mr. J. Pfister communicated an interest- 
ing biographical notice of Johann Crocker 
(or, as he is more generally known in this 
country, John Croker), chief engraver of 
the English Mint during the reigns of 
Queen Anne, Kings George I. and II, 
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Mr. Pfister had acquired much informa- 
tion from an interesting volume recently 
purchased by the British Museum at the 
library of the late Stanesby Alchorne, of 
the Tower, being a collection of the de- 
signs of John Croker, and containing many 
of his original drawings. 

Lord Londesborough presented three 
steel dies for forgeries of the Irish and 
Scotch testoons of Mary, and also for the 
thirty-shilling piece of Mary and Henry. 
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It is supposed that they were engraved 
for a person named Emery, who has been 
for some years past, and, it is believed, is 
still carrying on a very extensive trade in 
these clever but dishonest fabrications. 

Mr. Alfred Wigan exhibited, through 
Mr. C. R. Smith, three fine sceattas, 
similar to Ruding, Appendix, pl. xxvi., 
fig. 10 and fig. 14, with a reverse like 
fig. 7 of the same plate. 





HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A splendid féte, in celebration of the 
restoration of the Eagle as the standard of 
the French army, was celebrated on the 
10th of May. The President of the Re- 
public left the Tuilleries at a quarter to 
twelve o’clock, attended by a brilliant cor- 
tége, composed of the Marshals of France, 
at the head of whom rode the ex-King 
Jerome. The Marshals were followed by 
Arab chiefs, who attracted general notice 
from the richness of their costume. The 
spectacle was animated and imposing, and 
no expression of feeling occurred to excite 
the least apprehension as tothe future. The 
Champ de Mars was occupied at an early 
hour by about 60,000 troops, and the spec- 
tators numbered not less than 500,000. 
The President was dressed in the uniform 
of a general officer, and wore the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour. He rode 
on a dark bay charger, which he managed 
with great skill. On distributing the 
Eagles to the Colonels he subsequently 
addressed them as follows :— 

‘* Soldiers, —The history of nations is, 
in a great measure, the history of armies; 
on their success or the reverse depends 
the fate of civilisation and of the country. 
If conquered, the result is invasion and 
anarchy; if victorious, it is glory and 
order. Thus nations, like armies, feel a 
religious veneration for those emblems of 
military honour which sum up in them- 
selves past scenes of troubles and of 
triumphs. 


‘*The Roman Eagle, adopted by the 
Emperor Napoleon at the commencement 
of this century, was the most striking sig- 
nification of the regeneration and of the 
grandeur of France. It disappeared with 
our misfortunes—it ought to return when 
France recovers from her defeats, and, 
mistress of herself, seems not any longer 
to repudiate her own glory. 

“ Soldiers,—Resume, then, these eagles, 
not as a menace against foreigners, but as 
the symbol of our independence, as the 
souvenir of an heroic epoch, and as the 
mark of the nobleness of each regiment. 
Take again these eagles which have so 
often led our fathers to victory, and swear 
to die, if necessary, in their defence.’’ 

The Archbishop next celebrated mass, 
and blessed the colours, which were re- 
turned to the colonels. The troops defiled 
before the President, and the ceremony 
was concluded by three o’clock. A large 
number of the English aristocracy was 
present, and more than 70 officers in the 
English uniform. This military fete is 
marked by an immense number of promo- 
tions in the army and other services. The 
list of names of new prefects, sub-prefects, 
new generals, new colonels, majors, cap- 
tains, lieutenants, and of officers, soldiers, 
gendarmes, &c., decorated with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour or the new medal, 
covers upwards of 36 columns of the Mo- 
niteur, making about 3000 persons either 
advanced or decorated. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Ministry have generally possessed 
considerable majorities in the House of 
Commons, and have at length carried the 
Militia Bill, surmounting a long succession 
of adverse motions. The Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which was 
brought forward on the 30th April, was 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVII, 


chiefly remarkable for his adopting alto- 
gether the policy of his predecessor. He 
laid on the table a Resolution for the con- 
tinuance of the Property and Income Tax 
for the period of one year. 

Mr. Dixon, of Stansted Park, has erected 
an asylum for the ames of six decayed 

4 
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merchants of London, Liverpool, or Bris- 
tol, being at the time of admission and re- 
maining afterwards widowers or bachelors, 
above 60 years of age, and not having an 
income exceeding 20/. a-year, and being 
of good character, and Protestants. It is 
an Elizabethan structure of red brick and 
Caen-stone dressing, situated in inclosed 
grounds of more than four acres, planted 
with forest and fruit trees. On a tablet near 
the entrance-porch is inscribed, “Thankful 
for divine mercies, Charles Dixon, esq. 
late a merchant of London, erected and 
endowed this building for the benefit of 
six of his less successful brethren.” The 
furniture of all kinds is provided with 
minute attention, including the nucleus of 
a library,in which are the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica and six copies of Matthew Henry’s 
Bible. Mr. Dixon has endowed the College 
with 10,0007. in the 3 per cent. Consols, 
and another 10,000/. in the Reduced 3 per 
cent.; and has provided stipends for a 
chaplain, a surgeon, and one male and two 
female servants. The building is styled 
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Stansted College, and the almsmen are 
designated Fellows. 


Salford has been the first borough in 
the kingdom to raise its monument to the 
memory of the late Sir Robert Peel. It 
has been erected in Peel Park, one of the 
places of recreation purchased some years 
ago by subscription for the people of 
Manchester and Salford, aud which was 
named after Sir R. Peel, who was a liberal 
contributor, Thestatue, a full-length erect 
figure in bronze, ten feet high, standing on 
a granite pedestal of seven feet, is from 
the studio of Mr. Matthew Noble, of 
Bruton-street, Berkeley-square, London. 


The estate of Glencarse, on the east 
coast of Scotland, was lately exposed for 
sale at the upset price of 40,000/.; and, 
after a keen competition, was knocked 
down for 43,0007. The purchaser is Thos, 
Greig, esq. of the firm of Greig, Watson, 
and Greig, cotton-spinners, Manchester. 
There is from 6,000/. to 8,000/. value of 
wood on the property. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


April 24._ The Right Hon. Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, G.C.B. Ambassador at the Sublime Otto- 
man Porte, created Viscount Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, co. Somerset.—Lieut.-Col. Lord Dynevor, 
of the Royal Carmarthen Militia, to be one of 
Her Majesty’s-Aides-de-Camp for the service 
of Her Militia Force, with the rank of Colonel 
in that force.—North Devon Militia, W. Hole, 
esq. to be Major. 

April 26. Francis John Helyar, esq. to be 
one of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, 
vice J. S. Lloyd, retired. 

April 29. Samuel Wall Jones, esq. to be 
Colonial Surgeon for Her Majesty’s Settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast. 

April 30. 59th Foot, Major-Gen. G. A. 
Henderson, K.C. to be Colonel.—86th Foot, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Creagh to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, without purchase, vice Col. B. V. 
Derinzy, appointed Inspecting Field Officer of 
a Recruiting District. 

May 1. ‘the Lady Suffield to be Lady in 
Waiting to the Duchess of Cambridge. 

May 5. Joseph Skip Lloyd, esq. to be Clerk 
of the Cheque and Adjutant of Her Majesty’s 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Cur- 
ling, resigned.—Capt. Thomas Robert M‘Coy, 
late of 65th Foot, to be one of the Hon, Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice R. B. Hay. 

May6. Alexander Redgrave, esq. to be an 
Inspector of Factories. 

May7. 39th Foot, Capt. W. Munro to be 
Major. 

May 10. Henry Walter Ovendon, esq. to be 
Consul at Maranham. 

May 15. The Right Hon. Sir John S. Paking- 
ton, Bart. to be a member of the Committee of 
Council for Education.—Duncan M‘Neill, esq. 
te be Lord Justice-General and President of 
the Court of Session in Scotland. 

May 18. Adam Anderson, esq. Her Majesty’s 
Advocate for Scotland, to be one of the Lords 


of Session in Scotland, and one of the Lords of 
Justiciary in Scotland, vice M‘Neill. 

May 19. John Inglis, esq. Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, to be Her Majesty’s Advocate for 
Scotland. 

May 21. 30th Foot, Major P. C. Cavan to be 
saad Capt. J. T. Mauleverer to be 
Major. 





Lieutenant-General Lord Frederick Fitz- 
Clarence, G.C.H. is appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the East India Company’s Forces 
on the Bombay Establishment. 

Major-General James Campbell is appointed 
to command the troops in New South Wales. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Carmarthenshire. — David Jones, esq. of 
Pantglas. 

Harwich.—Isaac Butt, esq. 

Perth.—Hon. Arthur F. Kinnaird. 

Suffolk (East).—Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 

Tavistock.—Samuel Carter, esq. 

Windsor.—Charles William Grenfell, esq. 

Worcester.—William Laslett, esq. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 

May 5. Commanders John F. Appleby and 
Richard Devonshire to be retired Captains. 

Lieutenant J. M. Jackson to take command 
of Her Majesty’s steam-sloop Porcupine, in- 
tended for the protection of the fisheries on 
the British coasts, 

Lieut. Augustus Phillimore, late flag-Lieu- 
tenant to Admiral Sir William Parker, to be 
Commander. 

May 18. Commander H. Phelps to Ferret. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. P. Gell, Bishopric of Christ Church, 
New Zealand, 
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Rev. O. E. Vidal, D.D. Bishopric of Sierra 
Leone. 

Rey. R. L. Freer (R. of Bishopstone), Arch- 
deaconry of Hereford. 

Rev. H. B. Macartney, Deanery of Meibourne, 
Australia. 

Rey. W. H. Parker (R. of Saham-Tony), Hon. 
Canonry in Norwich Cathedral. 

Rev. C. Mackenzie (R. of St. Benet Grace- 
church Street), Canonry in St. Paul’s Cathe- 


dral. 

Rev. W. W. Gibbon, Minor Canonry in Bristol 
Cathedral. 

Rey. J. A. Addison, Churchdown P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. U. J.T. Allen, Leysdown V. w. Harty 
P.C. Kent. 

Rev. G.W. Brameld, East Markham V. w. West 
Drayton R. Notts. 

Rev. P.W. Brancker, Hatfield-PeverellV.Essex. 

Rev. A. A. Bridgman, Padgate P.C. Lanc. 

Rey. J.T.Brown, Eaton SquareChapel, London. 

Rev. W. Brown, Little-Hormead R. Herts. 

Rey. J. D. Browne, Braintree V. Essex. 

Rey. W. Bulmer, Fryston-Ferry V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. D. Carver, Ison-Green P.C, Notts. 

Rev, C. Crossley, Baleek P.C. archdio. Armagh. 

Rev. W. Dacre, Irthington V. Cumberland. 

Rev. B. W. Dudley, Lyttelton, New Zealand. 

Rev. C. Faloon, Magheraghal V. dio. Connor. 

Rev. R. Fawssett, Smeeton P.C. Lincolnshire, 

Rev.A.W.D. Fellowes, Nether-WallopV.Hants. 

Rev. C. B. Flint, Glentworth V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. C. D. Francis, Tysoe V. w. Compton- 
Wynyates R. Warwickshire. 

Rev. W. B. Galloway, New Church P.C. Glou- 
cester Road, Regent’s Park, London. 

Rev. C. J. Goodhart, Park Chapel, Chelsea. 

Rev. O. V. Goodrich, Loppington V. Salop. 

Rev. J. Griffiths, Nevern V. w. Kilgwyn C. 
Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. J. Jenkins, Bowness R. Cumberland. 

Rev. W. H. Jones, Llandow R. Glamorgansh. 

Rey. F. B. King, Burstwick V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. J. King, Wymondham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. T. B. Kingdon, Christ Church, Lyt- 
telton, New Zealand. 

Rev. C. Lee, Christ Church P.C. Leicester. 

Rev. W. H. le Marchant, Coln St. Aldwyn V. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev.H.W.M‘Grath, St. Paul P.C. Kersall-Moor. 

Rev. M. K‘Kay, LL.D. Tullynakil V.dio. Down. 

Rey. A. Major, Darver R. archdio. Armagh. 

Rev. E. H. Marriott, Farnhurst P.C. Sussex. 

Rey. E. Nangle, Skreen R. and V. dio. Killala. 

Rev. J. Oakden, St. Stephen P.C, Congleton, 
Cheshire. 

Rev. L. Paige, Holy Trinity P.C. Hartlepool. 

Rey. W. Pearson, Bollington P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev.T. Pratt, Stanstead St. MargaretD.C. Herts. 

Rev. J. Richardson, St. Ann R. Manchester. 

Rey. T. Richardson, Fishguard V. Pembrokesh. 

Rev. J. L. Ross, Avebury V. w. Winterbourne- 
Monkton V. Wilts. 

Rey. J. Rowe, Sturminster-Marshall V. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Saunders, Week St. Mary R. Cornwall. 

Rev. M. H. Scott, Ockbrook V. Derbyshire. 

Rey. M. Shaw, St. Peter’s P.C. Pimlico, Middx. 

Rev. T. Silvester, Buckingham V. 

Rey. J. K. Stubbs, Christ Church P.C. Har- 
wood, Lancashire. 

Rev. A. R. Taylor, St. Stephen R. Cornwall. 

Rey, W. H. Taylor, Christ Church P.C. Forest 
of Dean, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. T. Taylor, Boscombe V. Wilts. 

Rey. E. Thomas, Skewen P.C. Glamorganshire. 

Rev. C, Trollope, St. Cuthbert R. Bedford. 

Rev. R. West, Tenbury V. Worcestershire. 

Rey. W. Willimott, St. Michael Caerhays R. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Willock, Ballymoney R. 

Rev. T. Wilson, Clifton P.C. Manchester. 

Rev. R. Me C. Woods, St. John P.C. Salters- 
ford, Cheshire. 
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To Chaplaincies. 
Rev. Z. Barry, Colonial, Western Australia. 
Rev. W. Blood, to Marquess of Hertford. 
Rev. J. G. Bourne, to Union, Shardlow, Derb. 
Rev. H.B. Burney, to Bengal Force at Burmah. 
Rev. H. R. Dawe, to the West Somerset Regt. 
of Yeomanry Conpey- ; : 
Rev. J. C. Grainger (V. of St. Giles, Reading), 
to Royal Berkshire Hospital. 
Rev. J. 11. Gray, Government, at Canton. 
Rev. A. Kinlock, at Kamptee, H.E.I.C.S. 
Rev. E, J. Nixon, to London Hospital. 
Rev. H. M. Roberts, to Radcliffe Infirmary,Oxf. 
Rev. L. Torpy, to Lord Dunsany, 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments, 


Rey. H. Jacobs, Tutér of Christ’s Church 
College, Lyttelton, New Zealand. , 
Rev. R. W. Rowson, First Under-Mastership, 
Humberstone Grammar School, Lincolnsh. 
Rev. W. Thomson, Bampton Lectureship, 
1852-3, Oxford. ‘4 
Dr. Maclure, Professorship of Humanity, 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. : 

G. K. Rickards, M.A. Professorship of Poli- 
tical Economy, Oxford. : 

G. W. Shaddock, Mastership, Cavendish Gram- 
mar School, Suffolk. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rey. R. Blincoe, Sunday Evening Lectureship, 
St. Luke, Old Street, London. : 
Rev. J. Collingwood, Assistant Morning 
Preachership at St. Marylebone, London. 
Rev. G. J. Collinson, Secretary of the British 

and Foreign Bible Society. . 
Rev. J. Lawrell, Preachership of Archbishop 
Tenison’s Chapel, Regent Street, London. 





BIRTHS. 


April 16. In Eaton pl. West, Lady Elizabeth 
Russell, a son.— In Cavendish sq. Lady John 
Manners, a son. —In rr Lady Gib- 
son Maitland, a son.——18. In Montagu pl. the 
Hon. Mrs. Macleod, of Macleod, a son.—19. 
At Bristol, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Woodburn, 
C.B. a dau.— 20. In Hill st. the wife of Wil- 
liam Strahan, esq. a son.——21. At Bath, the 
wife of Capt. Sullivan, Royal Scots Greys, a 
son.——22. At the deanery, Bocking, Essex, 
the wife of the Very Rev. Henry Carrington, a 
dau.——23. At the residence of her mother, 
Mrs. Cholmeley Edward eye 2 York st. Port- 
man sq. the wife of the Rev. John Branfill Har- 
rison, a dau.——25. In Eaton sq. Lady Glad- 
stone, a son.——27. At Langley lodge, Wilts, 
Mrs. 8. Abdy Fellowes, a son.——28. At Penns, 
Warw. the wife of Baron Webster, esq. a son. 
—At Rome, the Viscountess Campden, a son. 
—At Bath, the wife of the Hon. Wm. Stour- 
ton, a dau. 

May. At Lullingstone castle, Kent, Lady 
Dyke, a son.——In Wyndham pl. the wife of 
Capt. Nugent Everard, a dau.——2. At Ryde, 
the wife of Capt. Belgrave, of H.M.S. Hydra, 
a dau.——4. In Dean’s yard, Westminster, the 
wife of the Rev. H.G. Liddell, a dau.——5. At 
Polsloe park, the wife of Stephen Brunskill, 
esq. a son.——At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. 
Schomberg, R.N. a son.——8. The wife of 
H. H. H. Hungerford, esq. a son and heir. 
——9. At the Vivary, Taunton, the wife of Ar- 
thur Kinglake, esq. a dau.——At the Cedars, 
Windlesham, the wife of Robert Hallowell 
Carew, esq. a son.—10. At Dublin, Lady Kil- 
maine, a dau.——At Ockley court, Surrey, the 
wife of Leicester Hibbert, esq. a son.——ll. 
In Grosvenor sq. the Countess of Verulam, a 
son and heir.——At Richings park, Bucks, 
Lady Willshire, adau.——At Woolwich, the 
wife of Capt. F. Eardley-Wilmot, R. Art. a dau, 
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——12. In Belgrave sq. the Marchioness Cam- 
den, a dau.——13. At New Leaze, Olveston, 
Leic. the wife of Thomas Johnson Ward, esq. 
a son and heir.——At Sudbury rectory, the 
wife of the Rev. Fred. Anson, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 22. At Melbourne, South Australia, 
Henry Faithfull, esq. eldest son of the Rev. 
Ferdinand Faithfull, Rector of Headley, Sur- 
rey, to Mary, second dau. of the late Capt. 
Burrowes. 

Dec. 23. At Adelaide, South Australia, Alber- 
marle Bertie Cator, esq. only surviving son of 
Rear-Adm. Bertie Cator, to Henrietta, eldest 
dau. of Nath. Alex. Knox, esq. of co. of Lon- 
donderry. eae 

Feb.2. Francis Copleston, esq. Madras Civil 
Service, to Frances, dau. of M. Blood, M.D. 

23. At Dharwar, Douglas Gaye, esq. Bom- 
bay Art. to Kate, second dau. of Charles Staun- 
ton Cahill, esq. formerly of Annadown, co. 
Galway. 

March8. At Hyderabad, Scinde, Capt. Henry 
Fenning, 2ist N.1. Acting Collector, Hyde- 
rabad, to Lavinia, third dau. of George Pye, 
esq. of Bocamia house, near Bodmin. 

ll. At Bombay, Robert Hill Pinhey, esq. 
Civil Service, eldest son of Robert Pinhey, esq. 
late of Medical! Service, to Mary-Anne, second 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Edward Pellew. 

16. In Spanish Town, Jamaica, Capt. Barker, 
of the Royal Art. and A.D.C. to his Excellency 
the Governor, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of 
Walter George Stewart, esq. Island Secretary. 

27. At Shalludghi, John Brigham, esq. Sur- 
geon of the 14th M.N.I. to Anne, only dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. H. H. Rose, K.T.S. 

31. At Vevay, Switzerland, Mary, relict of 
Henry Hall Joy, esq. Q.C. to the Rev. Alex- 
andre Chavannes, Pasteur of the Free Church 
of the Canton de Vaud. 

April3. At Barnes, Alfred Hudson Shad- 
well, esq. son of the late Vice-Chancellor of 
England, to Charlotte-Mary, youngest dau. of 
the late John Hillersdon, esq. of Barnes. 

At Norwich, the Rev. William Trenouth 
Rosevear, of Coventry, to Hannah, eldest dau. 
of the late Richard Culley, esq. of Norwich. 

10. At Chiswick, Augustus New/on, esq. of 
Chelsea, third son of the late Thomas New- 
ton, esq. of Clapham common, to Jane-Mary, 
younger dau. of John Farmer Monkhouse, esq. 
—aAt St. Paul’s Covent garden, Jones Dé Ath, 
esq. of Grove lodge, Sawbridgeworth, to Mary, 
third dau. of John Barnard, esq. of Harlow, 
Essex. 

1l. At Welwyn, Herts, the Rev. J. Hoste to 
Margaret, dau. of Henry Fynes Clinton, esq. 

13. At St. Margaret’s Westminster, Comm. 
Thomas George Drake, R.N. son of the late 
Col. Thomas Drake, to E\len-Mary-Catherine, 
fourth dau. of the Right Hon. J. W. Henley, 
M.P. of Waterperry.——At Ditcheat, Som. the 
Rev. John Burrow, son of the Archdeacon of 
Gibraltar, to Marianne, fourth dau. of the Rev. 


W. Leir, Rector of Ditcheat.——At Avon-Das- ‘ 


sett, Warw. the Rev. Bernard Gilpin, of Ben- 

eo, Hertford, son of the late Rev. W. Gilpin, 

ector of Pulverback, Shropsh. to Jane-Char- 
lotte, third dau. of the late Rev. P. C. Guise‘ 
Rector of Craike, co. Durham.——At Stoke 
Damerel, J. P. St. Aubyn, esq. to Eliza, widow 
of W. C. C. Phillott, esq. Comm. R.N. and 
eldest dau. of William H. Hooper, esq. H.M. 
Ceylon Civil Service.——At Plymouth, Walter, 

oungest son of the late Richard King, esq. of 

yadon, to Emily - Jane- Frances- Hamilton, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Hamilton Smith, 
of Plymouth.——At Ilminster, the Rev. John 
William Freeborn, M.A. of Llanrwst, N. Wales, 
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to Rosa-Emily, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Allen, M.A. of Cross house, Uminster.—— At 
Sandhurst, Berks, Capt. William Morris, 17th 
Lancers, and of Fishleigh house, North Devon, 
to Amelia-Mary, fourth dau. of Major-General 
Taylor, C.B. Lieut.-Governor of Sandhurst.—— 
At Bath, the Rev. N. G. M. Lawrence, M.A. 
Oxon, to Mary-Elizabeth, elder dau. of A. 
Mackenzie, esq. 

14. At Hampstead, the Rev. S. Lodge, of 
Louth, son of the late Rev. O. Lodge, Rector 
of Elsworth, Cambs. to Mary, dau. of 'T. Bret- 
tingham, esq. of St. John’s wood.——At West 
Haddon, co. Npu. the Rev. W.'T. Pearse Meade 
King, M.A. Rector of Norton, Leic. youngest 
son of R. M. King, esq. of Pyrland hall, Som. 
to Elien-Catherine, second dau. of Isaac Lovel, 
esq.——At Brighton, Hamilton Eustace Dicker, 
esq. of Southover, Lewes, to Catherine-Sarah, 
dau. of the late William Cornwell, esq. of 
Barkway, Herts; also, the Rev. Melville Lau- 
riston Lee, M.A. Rector of Bridport, Dorset, 
son of the late Sir J. Theophilus Lee, G.C.H 
to Emily-Winter, fifth dau. of Thomas Dicker, 
esq. of Lewes.——At Kimmeridge, Dorset, 
Charles Richard Hoare, esq. barrister, of Lin- 
coly’s inn, eldest son of the Ven. Archdeacon 
of Surrey, to Emma, only dau. of Col. Mansel, 
C.B. of Smedmore house, Dorset.——At All 
Saints’ Gordon sq. the Rev. W. Norman, In- 
cumbent of St. Jude’s, to Fanny, dau. of R. C. 
Griffiths, esq. of Gower st. Bedford sqg.—At 
Paddington, the Rev. W. H. Lucas, Fellow of 
Brasenose coll. Oxford, and Incumbent of Mil- 
ford, Surrey, to Mary-Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Kev. T. R. Ashworth, M.A. of Gras- 
mere, Westmerland.——At Deptford, the Rev. 
Philip Lockion, youngest son of the Rev. T. 
Lockton, Rector of Church Brampton, co. 
Northampton, to Harriette, third dau. of the 
late John Brown, esq. Purser and Paymaster 
R.N.——At Buxton, the Rev. J. Hunt, Fellow 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, and Vicar of Fife- 
head Magdalen, Dorset, only son of the Rev. 
J. H. Hunt, Vicar of Weedon, to Mary, dau. 
of Jolin Nettleship, esq. of Tickhill, Yorkshire. 
——At the Hague, William R. Sandbach, esq. 
to Sara-Maria, dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
Baron Vain Capellen.— At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sq. Edmund Calverley, esq. only son of 
John Calverley, esq. of Oulton house, Yorksh. 
to Isabella-Mary, eldest dau. of J. 'T. Selwin, 
esq. of Down hall, Essex.——At St. Pancras 
New Church, William, eldest son of William 
Dickson, esq. of Alnwick, Clerk of the Peace 
for Northumberland, to Dorothy, eldest dau. 
of Henry Manisty, esq. barrister-at-law.—— 
At Wigan, the Rev. Charles Leigh Pemberton, 
second son of Edw. Leigh Pemberton, esq. of 
Russell sq. and nephew to the Right Hon. T. 
Pemberton Leigh, of Hindley hall, to Sarah- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of J. Woodcock, esq. 
banker, of the Elms. 

15. At St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, the Rev. Robt. 
Andrew Bathurst, second sun of the late Lieut.- 
Gen, Sir James Bathurst, to Jane, dau. of the 
late Rev. Mr. Harkness.——At Audlem, the 
Rey. George A. Salusbury, of Magdalen coll. 
Camb. eldest son of Sir Jolin P. Salusbury, of 
Brynbella, Flintshire, to Fanny, third dau. of 
L. 'T’. Crossley, esq. of Hankelow hall, Chesh. 
——At Blakemere, Heref. James C. /odges, 
esq. of ‘Tooting, to Emma, youngest dau. of 
William Matthews, esq. of Blakemere house. 
——At Gosport, the Rev. Charles P. Incledon, 
of Greenwich, Kent, to Emily-Ann, second 
dau. of Capt. Potter, of Gosport.——At Ham, 
Surrey, Charles Rivaz, esq. to Anna-Sophia, 
fifth dau. of William Lambert, esq. late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. —At Aberdeen, the Rev. 
H. St. John Howard, 8.C.L. of Downing Coll. 
Camb. to Mary, fourth dau. of the late George 
Forbes, of Blelack and Inverernan. — At 
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Little Somerford, Wilts, John Sydney Smith, 
esq. R.N. only son of the late Daniel Smith, 
esq. of Malmesbury, to Ann, youngest dau. of 
Thomas Dyer, esq. of Manditt’s Park.——At 
St. Mary’s Bryanstone sq. William Scoét, esq. 
late Capt. Carbineers, to Selina, dau. of Alex- 
ander Erskine, esq. of Bryanstone square, and 
Balhall, Forfarshire, N.B.——At Langham, 
Norfolk, the Rev. W. E. Pooley, Rector of 
Chillesford, Suffolk, to Eliza-Jane, fourth dau. 
of the Rev. S. F. ee, of Langham hall, 
Norfolk.—At Bathwick, Sam. Gaskell, esq. 
of Latchford, Cheshire, to Emily, only child 
of Wm. Custance, esq. of Bathwick hill, Bath. 
——At Stinsford, Dorsetshire, Andrew Robert- 
son, Capt. Royal Scots Greys, to Margaret- 
Lucy, youngest dau. of the Rev. W. D. Thring, 
D.D. Rector of Sutton Veney, Wilts.——At St. 
Martin’s, Canterbury, Capt. Bellingham, 65th 
Regiment, son of the late Sir Alan Bellingham, 
co. Louth, to Felicia, only dau. of the late Rev. 
John Short Hewett, D.D. Rector of Rother- 
hithe.——At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, Samuel, 
eldest son of Hugh G. Christian, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service, of Knaresborough, Yorkshire, 
to Frances-Emily, youngest dau. of the late 
Col. Mellor, of Derby.——At Orcheston St. 
George, Wilts, John Anthony Adam Askew, 
eldest son of the late Rev. A. A. Askew, of 
Woolstone house, to Ellen, third dau. of Mr. 
John Harding.——At Cambridge, John Mar- 
tin, esq. of Groby Pool house, Leic. to Au- 
gusta-Louisa, second dau. of William Hop- 
kins, esq. M.A. St. Peter’s college. —— At 
Paddington, Capt. Edmund Disney Byng, Ist 
Bengal Fusiliers, second son of Rear-Adm. 
the Hon. H. D. Byng, to Elizabeth-Egbertha, 
eldest dau. of the late John Horsley, esq. 
Madras Civil Service.——At Madeley, Shrop- 
shire, Henry, youngest son of the late Thomas 
Whitmore, esq. of Apley park, to Adelaide- 
Anna, youngest dau. of the late Francis Darby, 
esq. of Sunniside, Colebrook Dale. —— At 
Southwell, the Rev. R. Hodgson, of Queen’s 
college, Oxon, eldest son of the late F. R. 
Hodgson, esq. of Oakley, near Manchester, to 
Caroline, fifth dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Fletcher, A.M. of Southwell. 

17. At Richmond, Surrey, Lord Clarence 
Paget, son of the Marquis of Anglesey, to 
Martha-Stuart, youngest dau. of the late Adm. 
Sir Robert Waller Otway, Bart. of Hyde park 
gardens, G.C.B.—At Manchester, Albert J. 
Bernays, esq. of Derby, to Sidney, third dau. 
= = late T. Ham, esq. C.E. of Ballina, Ire- 
and. 

19. At Foston, Cotsford Burdon, esq. of 
Lincoln’s inn, to Eleanor M. J. P. youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas ‘Thompson, esq. of 
Bishop Wearmouth. 

. At Banstead, Surrey, George Towers 
Hilliard, esq. 50th M.N.L. to Frances, youngest 
dau. of Boyce Combe, esg.——At Paddington, 
Charles Edward Horsley, esq. to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. John Philips Potter. 
—At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Frederic 
Braithwaite, M.A. to Emily-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Nicholas Westby, esq. of York gate, 
Regent’s park.— At Blunham, Beds, Abel 
Mellor, esq. late of E.1. Civil Service, to Laura- 
Annie, third dau. of Sir Charles Gillies Payne, 
Bart.——At Bruton, Somerset, Henry Dyne, 
esq. solicitor, of Bruton, to Susannah-Sarah, 
second dau. of the late Col. Muller, of the 
Ceylon Rifles.——At Brompton, John, eldest 
son of the late John Bryan Pybus, esq. of the 
Madras Civil Service, to Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of John Coventry, esq. of Burgate house, 
Hants.——At Brompton, Charles Felix Verity, 
esq. of Vale lodge, Sunning hill, second son of 
the late Major Verity, of the 92d Highlanders, 
to Elizabeth-Ann, second dau. of George God- 
win, esq. of Crompton.—— At Frome Selwvod, 
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John Sheppard, esq. to Miss Susan Anne 
Dawe Wickham, dau. of J. A. Wickham, esq. 
North hill house, Frome.——At Tavistock, the 
Rev. Herbert Marsh Sims, Rector of Kinder- 
well, Yorkshire, youngest son of the late Rev. 
W. E. Sims, Rector of West Bergholt, Essex, 
to Elizabeth-Harriett, eldest dau. of the late 
John Carpenter, esq. of Mount Tavy, Devon. 
——At Leamington Prior’s, Charles, second 
son of George Heywood, esq. of Brockmore, 
Staff. to Katherine, elder dau. of Albert W. 
Beetham, esq. F.R.S. barrister-at-law.—At 
Sidmouth, the Rev. Edward Henry Quicke, 
Vicar of Newton St. Cyres, to Eleanor-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the Rev. William Jen- 
kins, Vicar of Sidmouth.——At Cheltenham, 
Cortland Herbert Simpson, esq. Lieut. R.N. 
to Anna-Maria-Elizabeth, dau. of the late Geo. 
Watson, esq. of Eastnor, Heref.——At Chester, 
John, eldest son of Charles Robert Simpson, 
esq.of Liverpool, to Frances- Harriett, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. H. W. O. Jones, of Wepre, 
Flintshire.——At Paddington, Fuller Maitland 
Wilson, esq. eldest son of Henry Wilson, esq. 
of Stowlangtoft hall, Suffolk, to Agnes-Caro- 
line, second dau. of Vice-Chancellor Kinders- 
ley.-——At Tonbridge, Kent, the Rev. William 
Hooker, Perp. Curate of Stodmarsh, Kent, to 
Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the late William 
Scoones, esq. of Tonbridge. —At Broxbourne, 
the Rev. Augustus Pemberton Salusbury, In- 
cumbent of Halliwell, Lanc. son of Sir John 
Salusbury, to Henrietta-Sophia, dau. of John 
Grimwood Perkins, esq. of Norris lodge, Hod- 
desden, Herts.——At Staines, Josiah Wright, 
esq. of Sutton Coldfield, to Jane-Octavia, 
second dau. of the Rev. R. Govett, Vicar of 
Staines. —-At Darfield, the Rev. Percival 
George Willoughby, son of the late Henry 
Willoughby, esq. of Birdsall and Settrington, 
and Vicar of Carieton-le- Moorlands and Staple- 
ford, Lincolnshire, to Sophia, eldest dau. of 
E. B. Beaumont, esq. of Woodhall. 

21. At Puddletown, Dorset, James Mills, 
esq. of Warren house, Uxbridge, Buckingham- 
shire, to Harriet, third dau. of the late George 
Jesty, esq. of Druce, cv. Dorset.——At St 
Andrew’s, Wells st. Henry Tempest, son of 
the Rev. H. Elliot Graham, Rector of Ludgvan, 
Cornwall, late in the Austrian service, to Geor- 

iana, dau. of the late Major-Gen. Payne, of 

eybridge.——At Hampstead, Michael George 
Glazebrook, esq. of Oporto, to Margaret-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late Joseph Tapson, 
esq. of London.——At Tottenham, Charles, 
eldest son of Charles Ansell, esq. of Totten- 
ham, to Clarissa, eldest dau. of the late Thos. 
Arnold, esq. 

22. At Paddington, Frederick Peake, esq. 
of Gray’s inn square, to Charlotte-Mary, only 
dau. of Henry Ancell, esq. of Norfolk crescent, 
Hyde pk.— At St. James’s Piccadilly, Frede- 
rick, son of the late Benj. Sharp, esq. of Dub- 
lin, to Mary-Ann-Rachel, widow of the late 
Charles Brunskill, esq. and only dau. of Wm. 
Tinkler, esq. Putney.——At St. Mark’s, Hamil- 
ton terr. St. John’s wood, John William May, 
jun. esq. Vice-Consul of the Netherlands, to 
Margaret, third dau. of Thomas Garrett, esq. 
of Clifton road, St. John’s wood. ——At Folke- 
stone, John Fetherstonhaugh Briscoe, esq. of 
Grangemore, Westmeath, to Katherine-Re- 
becca, eldest dau. of William Peareth, esq. of 
Sandgate, Kent.——At Lifton, the Rev. John 
B. Wollocombe, eldest son of the Rev. John 
Wollocombe, Rector of Slowford, Devon, to 
Penelope, youngest dau. of W. A. H. Arundell, 
esq.——At Wotton, in the Isle of Wight, Major 
Cameron Macpherson, of the Royal High- 
landers, to Mary-Popham, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Richard Walton White.——At Weymouth, 
Thomas Alexander Falkner, esq. of Manning- 
ford Bruce, Wilts, to Elizabeth-Grace, eldest 
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dau. of John Mead, esq. late Storekeeper and 
Paymaster of H. M. Ordnance at Ceylon.—— 
At Oaksey, Wilts, William G, Goddard, esq. 
of Berwick St. John, to Mary-Ann, younger 
dau. of the Rev. John Greenly, of Salisbury. 
——At Weston-super-Mare, the Rey. Samuel 
Henry Lewis, of Dingle, co. Kerry, to Sophia- 
Jane, of Oriel terrace, Weston-super-Mare, 
dau. of the Jate Major Durbin, H.M.S.——At 
Tincleton, Dorset, Edward-Leigh, eldest son 
of Vice-Chancelior Kindersley, to Fanny-Mait- 
land, fourth dau. of Henry Wilson, esq. of 
Stowlangtoft hall, Suffolk, and the adopted 
child of Charles Porcher, esq. of Clyffe, Dor- 
setshire.——At Kirton, Charles Coldham, esq. 
son of the Rev. John Coldham, Rector of 
Amner and Stockton, and Vicar of Snettisham, 
Norfolk, to Clara-Young, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Erskine Neale, Rector of Kirton, Suffolk.——At 
St. George’s Dublin, the Rev. John Hamilton 
Bullivant, B.A. Vicar of Pytchley, and nephew 
of Major-Gen. N. Hamilton, K.H. of Newry, to 
his cousin Eliza-Mary, youngest dau. of Edwd. 
Laughlin, esq. and niece of the same veteran. 
——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Robert Vans 
Agnew, esq. of Barnbarroch, Wigtonshire, to 
Mary-Elizabeth-Hunter, second dau. of Sir 
David Hunter Blair, Bart.; at the same time, 
John Hunter Blair, esq. third son of Sir David, 
to Emily-Williams, youngest dau. of the late 
Edward Grant, esq. At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sq. John Wright, esq. of Hatfield priory, 
Essex, to Emelia, youngest dau. of the late 
William Plunkett, esq. Deputy Chairman of 
the Board of Excise. 

23. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Charles 
Key Dods, esq. of Glasgow, fourth son of the 
late Col. George Dods, of the Ist Royals, to 
Catherine, second dau. of the late Robert Knox, 
esq. of Glasgow. 

24. At Cheshunt, Edmund-Pearson-Aber- 
crombie, second surviving son of Charles 
Thompson, esq. to Isabella-Maria, youngest 
dau. of Lieut.-General Hugh Stacy Osborne, 
H.E.1.C.S. of Pengelly house, Cheshunt, Herts. 
——At Sandiacre, the Rev. Alfred Potter, B.A. 
late of Wymeswold, and now Incumbent of 
Mabblethorpe, Linc. to Katharine, second dau. 
of W. Stretes, esq. of Springfield house, Derb. 

25. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, James, 
son of Peter Pemell, esq. of Canterbury, to 
Maria, second dau. of James Oliphant, esq. 
of Bedford square. 

27. At Paddington, Archibald Murray, esq. 
of Whitehall place, eldest son of James Archi- 





bald Murray, ry: of Blackheath, to. Emily-« 
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Frances, second dau. of the late Edward Pep- 
loe Smith, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service.—— 
At Greenwich, Herman Ludolphus Prior, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Catherine, youngest dau. 
of John Arscott Lethbridge, esq. of the Royal 
Hospital, Greenwich.——At Althorpe, the Rev. 
E. J. Hill, Rector of Panfield, Essex, eldest son 
of Edward Hill, esq. of the Lawn, South Lam- 
beth, to Emily-Anne, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. James Aspinal, Rector of Althorpe, Linc. 
——At Faringdon, John Livington Campbell, 
esq. of Achalader, Perthshire, to Isabel-Mar- 
aret, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 

ir Colin Campbell.——At Bathwick, Bath, 
Capt. A. Price, 4th Bombay Rifles, to Eliza- 
beth-Emma, second dau. of the Jate Major- 
Gen. Hodgson, of the Bombay Artillery, and 
of Tonbridge Wells, Kent.——At St. Peter’s 
Pimlico, the Rev. Edward Gladwin Arnold, 
to Charlotte-Georgiana, eldest dau. of Lord 
Henry Cholmondeley.——At Hove, Brighton, 
Humphry Butler, esq. Commander R.N. only 
surviving son of the late Humphry Butler, 
esq. and great-grandson of Brinsley Viscount 
Lanesborough, to Eliza-Margaret, eldest dau. 
of the late William Tewart, esq. of Glanton 
and Swinhoe, Northumberland.—At Dover, 
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the Rev. Henry F. Skrimshire, Rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Hertford, to Emilie-Mary-Harriet, 
third dau. of the late Lieut. 8. Kentish, R.N. 
—-At Wembley, the Rev. John Edmunds, 
of Kyloe, Northumberland, to Maria, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Edward Gray, of Wem- 
bley park, Middiesex. At Killinick, Wex- 
ford, C. R. Vacheli, esq. M.D. of Cardiff, to 
Hester, second dau. of the late Capt. Francis 
Shearman, 26th Regiment.—-At Drayton, 
Somerset, James Patten Adams, esq. of Ham- 
biedon, Hants, to Martha, dau. of the late 
John Louch, esq. of Stanchester house, Dray- 
ton.——At Standish, Lancashire, the Rev. W. 
Davies, Incumbent of Brymbo, Denbighshire, 
to Alice, dau. of J. Darlington, esy. of Bedford 
lodge, near Manchester. —— At Swaffham, 
Norfolk, the Rev. John W. Dolignon, to Emily, 
dau. of the Rey. G. Montagu, Rector of South 
Pickenham. 

28. In the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, Earl 
of Grosvenor, eldest son of the Marquis of 
Westminster, to Lady Constance Leveson 
Gower, youngest dau. of the Duke of Suther- 
land.——At St. James’s Piccadilly, Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, to Marie-Williams, dau. of 
Sir Henry Watkin Williams Wynn, K.C.B. 
Her Majesty’s Minister at the Court of Den- 
mark, and niece to Lord Carrington.——At St. 
Margaret’s Westminster, the Rey. J. Allen, 
Rector of Castle Martin, Pemb. and Preb. of 
St. David’s, to Isabella, dau. of the late Peter 
Hoare, esq. of Kelsey park, Kent, and Clayton 
Hall, Lanc.——At Hove, Capt. Barttelot, Royal 
Dragoons, eldest sen of George Barttelot, esq. 
of Stopham, Sussex, to Harriet, dau. of the 
late Sir C. Musgrave, Bart. of Eden hall.—— 
At St. Andrew-by-the- Wardrobe and St. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars, the Rev. T. Bayley, M.A. of Broad- 
water, Sussex, to Emma, fourth dau. of the 
late W. Tebbs, esq. of Doctors’ commons and 
Chelsea.——At Rochester, the Rev. H. H. 
Dombrain, A.M. Incumbent of St. George’s, 
Deal, to Catherine, dau. of G. Acworth, esq. 
Rochester.——At Tewkesbury, John Crowther 
Gwynn, esq. solicitor, Falfield, only son of 
Thos. Gwynn, esq. of Thornbury, to Maria, 
only dau. of Thomas Brookes, esq. solicitor, 
Tewkesbury, and niece of Humphrey Brown, 
esq. M.P.——-At St. George’s Hanover square, 
C. A. Broughton, esq. of Tachbrook street, to 
Emily-Matilda, only dau. of Capt. Williams, 
H.E.L.C.S. of Belgrave terrace and Rock house, 
near Ludlow.—At Bedford, William Hugh 
Jackson, esq. youngest son of the Rev. Jere- 
miah Jackson, Rector of Elm, Camb. to Mar- 
garet-Corrie, youngest dau. of Joseph Keep, 
esq. Wellingborough. —— At Knightsbridge, 
Henry Hanmer Leycester, esq. second son of 
the late Geo. Hanmer Leycester, esq. of White 
place, Berks, to Clara-Priscilla, youngest dau. 
of J. F. Norris, esq. of Wilton crescent.—— 
At Peterhead, Comm. Richard Sidney Smith, 
R.N. to Vernona, eldest dau. of the Rey. T. G. 
Torry Anderson, of Fawsyde, Kincardineshire, 
and granddau. of the Bishop of St. Andrew’s. 
——At Salehurst, Sussex, Charles, second son 
of the late Charles Thomas Pearce, of Cam- 
berwell, to Maria-Louisa, second dau. of the 
Rev. J. G. Wrench, D.C.L. Vicar of Salehurst. 
——At Lincoln, John Uppleby Stapylton Smith, 
esq. of Melton wood, near Brigg, second son 
of J.G. 8S. Smith, esq. Judge of the Lincoln- 
shire County Courts, to Harriott, eldest dau. 
of Fred. Burton, esq.——At Cockairnie, David 
Henry Lee, esq. of Calcutta, to Clara, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Robert Moubray, K.H. of 
Cockairnie, Fife, N.B. 

_29. At St. Ives, Cornwall, the Rev. Frede- 
rick William Poland, B.A. Curate of Madron, 
Cornwall, fourth son of Sir William Henry 
Poland, to Mary, second dau. of Wm. Hichens, 
esq. of St. Ives, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Granp Duke or BADEN. 

April 24, At Carlsruhe, after a long 
and painful illness, in his 62nd year, 
Charles-Leopold-Frederick, Grand-Duke 
of Baden, Duke of Zaehringen. 

He was born on the 29th Aug. 1790, 
and was the eldest son of the Grand Duke 
Charles-Frederick, by his second wife, 
Madame Geyer von Geyersberg Countess 
of Hochberg. On his nephew, Charles- 
Louis-Frederick, succeeding to the duchy 
in 1811, he assumed the command of the 
Baden contingent of troops, then serving 
with the Emperor Napoleon, but which 
shortly after joined the allies. 

The marriage of his parents not being 
legally recognised, he was styled Count of 
Hochberg, until declared Prince Margrave 
of Baden by a decree of the Grand Duke 
his nephew, Oct. 4, 1817. 

On the death of his brother, Louis- 
William-Augustus, March 40, 1830, he 
succeeded to the duchy. 

He married, July 17, 1819, Sophia- 
Wilhelmina, daughter of Gustavus IV. 
ex-King of Sweden, and grand-daughter 
of his own half-brother the hereditary 
Prince Charles Louis of Baden, and had 
issue four sons and three daughters: 1. 
Alexandrina - Louisa - Amelia - Frederica- 
Elizabeth -Sophia, married in 1842 to 
Ernest reigning Prince of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, K.G. the elder brother of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert; 2. Louis (his successor) ; 
3. Frederick-William-Louis Duke of Zaeh- 
ringen; 4. William-Louis-Augustus; 5. 
Charles- Frederick-Gustavus ; 6. Maria- 
Amelia; and 7. Cecilia-Augusta, born in 
1839. 

His eldest son being an idiot, and no 
provision having been made for a regency, 
either by the laws of the House of Baden 
of 1817, the constitution,-or the will of 
the Grand Duke, the magnates of the 
House of Baden held a conference, at 
which the Margrave William presided. 
It was decided that the Hereditary Prince 
Louis should be called to the throne, and 
that Prince Frederick be charged with the 
regency ; the oath of allegiance to be taken 
to both princes. Since this arrangement 
Prince Louis has executed an Act of Ab- 
dication in favour of his brother. 

The succession to the Grand Duchy has 
on several occasions been the subject of 
discussion, the reigning house of Bavaria 
having disputed the right of the late Grand 
Duke to the throne. The claim of the 
Bavarian family (which is descended from 
the Princess Frederica, daughter of Charles 
Louis, hereditary Prince of Baden, who 


« 


died in 1801,) is grounded on the illegiti- 
macy, for the purposes of succession, of | 
the children of the Grand Duke Charles 
Frederick by the Countess of Hochberg. 
It is said, however, that a clause was in-. 
serted in the marriage contract declaring 
the children of that marriage legitimate for 
all purposes. In 1818, and in 1830, the 
periods of the two last accessions to the 
throne, Federal Commissions sitting at 
Frankfort had this matter of the succession 
under their consideration. The latter com- 
mission decreed that, in order to maintain 
the unity of the duchy, the children of the 
Countess Hochberg should be considered 
of legitimate birth. The Bavarian family 
entered a protest against that decree. 
When the Grand Duke Louis died in 
1830, a privy council was held, at which 
Charles Leopold declared that he would 
only carry on the government until the 
question of inheritance was settled. It 
has been expected that the claim of the 
Bavarian house would be renewed on this 
occasion. 

Two of the sisters of the Electress Fre- 
derica of Bavaria were Empress of Russia 
and Queen of Sweden, and a third, the 
Princess Amelia of Baden, was talked of 
in 1816 as a probable alliance for the late 
Duke of Kent. The Grand Duchess Ste- 
phanie, who still survives, was long the 
chief ornament of the court of Baden. 
She was the niece of the Empress Jose- 
phine, and married in 1806 to Charles 
Louis Frederick, son of the then reigning 
Duke, Charles Frederick. One of the three 
daughters of this marriage is the present 
Marchioness of Douglas. There were also 
two sons of the same marriage, whose 
early death gave rise to suspicion of unfair 
treatment. Respecting these princes we 
extract the following from the Daily News: 

‘¢ The first son died very suddenly ; and 
the second son disappeared in a manner 
which was not satisfactorily explained. 
Ludwig, the younger brother of Duke 
Charles, was exiled from court for a very 
considerable period by his father, the then 
reigning Grand Duke. A fate seemed to 
attend the male children brought into the 
world by Stephanie. Suspicions of foul play 
were very general at the time, and were 
directed solely against Duke Ludwig, who 
was known to be ambitious of succeeding 
his father, and who hated the Duchess 
Stephanie and her children. Duke Charles 
died, and on the death of his father, 
Ludwig ascended the throne. Duke Lud- 
wig remained unmarried, leading a life 
of the wildest character. Some years pre- 
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vious to his succession his father, the Grand 
Duke Charles-Frederick, having lost his 
first wife, contracted a Jefthanded or mor- 
*ganatic marriage with Madame Geyer von 
Geyersberg, who was created Countess of 
Hochberg. She gave birth to four children, 
the eldest of whom was the Grand Duke 
Charles-Leopold, whose demise is now re- 
corded. There were mysterious rumours 
about the parentage of these children, and 
dark hints were thrown out as to their rela- 
tionship, Duke Ludwig’s name being much 
complicated in these statements. During 
the reign of this Ludwig, it happened that 
a wild idiotic youth was found one morn- 
ing sitting in the streets of Leipsic and 
unable to give any account of himself. 
His tongue gave forth only unintelligible 
and indistinct sounds. Taken care of and 
instructed by kind Samaritans, this youth, 
who had given to him the name of Caspar 
Hauser, gradually made known to his 
friends that his previous existence had 
been passed in a cell underground, in 
which he had only seen one person ; that 
he had never seen daylight until a few 
days before his discovery in Leipsic, 
when his keeper carried him out of the 
cell, and transported him to the place 
in Leipsic where he was found. Inqui- 
ries, public and private, were made in 
all directions without any result. Sus- 
picions of various kinds arose; a paper 
war ensued, some authors treating Caspar 
Hauser as an ingenious impostor, others 
enunciating boldly the suspicion that he 
was the heir to the Baden throne. Facts, 
however, were wanting to prove the con- 
nection, and, while the inquiries were still 
pending, poor Caspar Hauser was sud- 
denly murdered in Niirnberg. The want- 
ing facts have never been supplied, though 
the chain of circumstantial evidence has 
been increased and stvengthened. It was 
known at the time of the paper war alluded 
to that a pamphlet on the subject, an- 
nounced for publication as containing some 
of the wanting proofs, had been bought off 
by some unknown person. This unknown 
person was subsequently proved in a court 
of justice to have been Major Hennen- 
hofer, the creature and confidant of Lud- 
wig, the minister ard participator of all 
his dissipations. Major Hennenhofer was 
also seen in Niirnberg on the evening 
when Caspar Hauser was murdered. The 
Duchess Stephanie has hitherto preserved 
on this subject the strictest silence. Her 
present position and influence in Paris 
might, perhaps, if the suspicions which 
have prevailed are well founded, induce 
her to break that resolution, and visit with 
vengeance the family for whose advantage 
her own sons were made away with.” 
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Oxsituary.— Prince Paul of Wurtemberg. 
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Prince Paut or WuRTEMBERG. 

April 17. At his residence in the Place 
Venddme at Paris, aged 67, the Prince 
Paul Charles Frederick Augustus of Wur- 
temberg, Knight of the Black and Red 
Eagles of Prussia, of St. Hubert of Ba- 
varia, and of the Legion of Honour of 
France ; brother and heir presumptive to 
the King of Wurtemberg. 

He was born on the 19th January, 1785, 
the younger son of Frederick King of 
Wurtemberg, by the Princess Augusta- 
Carolina of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, 
daughter of Charles Duke of Brunswick 
and Augusta Princess Royal of England. 
He was a Lieut.-General in the service of 
his brother, but had for many years re- 
sided in Paris. He had been for some 
time seriously ill; and, in expectation of 
his death, his grandson the Duke of Nas- 
sau had come to pay him the last duties 
of respect. On the evening before his 
death occurred an extraordinary scene, 
which at the time created a great sensa- 
tion, and may possibly become a political 
event of importance. The principal mem- 
bers of his family in Paris were congre- 
gated at his residence: among them were 
his brother-in-law Jerome Bonaparte and 
his son Prince Napoleon, the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Wurtemberg, the Rus- 
sian Minister, M. Berryer, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Nassau, when the Pope’s 
Nuncio was announced; he was in full 
canonicals, a circumstance which created 
great surprise, as Prince Paul was always 
considered a Protestant. Madame de 
Montessuy, the wife of the French am- 
bassador at Florence, a natural daughter 
of Prince Paul, then announced that for 
the last fortnight her father had become a 
member of the Catholic Church. Upon 
this the Prince of Nassau declared that 
Prince Paul was not in a fit state to adopt 
any such resolution ; that for some time 
past his mind had been completely gone; 
and that since the morning he had lost the 
power of speech. He therefore protested, 
in his own name and in that of his family, 
against the abjuration by the Prince of 
the Protestant religion. He then left the 
house, followed by the members of his 
family, and by the Ministers of Wurtem- 
Soon after, the curé of 
the Madeleine, at the request of the Nuncio, 
administered extreme unction to the Prince. 
It is said that Prince Paul, who was heir 
presumptive to the throne of Wurtemberg, 
in abjuring the Protestant religion, would 
lose his right of succession. 

The body of the deceased Prince was 
laid in state at his hotel, and was then 
removed to the vaults of the church of the 
Madeleine, to remain until instructions 
were received from Stuttgard. 
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He married, Sept. 28, 1805, Charlotte, 
daughter of Frederick reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Altenburg; and by that princess, who 
died Dec. 12, 1847, he had issue two sons, 
Frederick-Charles-Augustus and Frede- 
rick-Augustus-Everard ; and two daugh- 
ters, Frederica-Charlotte-Maria, married 
in 1824 to the late Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia ; and Paulina-Frederica-Maria, 
married in 1830 to the late William reign- 
ing Duke of Nassau, to whom she was 
second wife, and who left her his widow 
Aug. 20, 1839, with three daughters. His 
eldest son married in 1845 his cousin 
Catharine, daughter of the present King 
of Wurtemberg, and has issue a son, Wil- 
liam, born in 1848, 





Lorp Dynevor. 

April 9. At his seat, Barrington Park, 
Gloucestershire, in his 87th year, the 
Right Hon. George Talbot Rice, Baron 
Dynevor, of Dynevor, co. Carmarthen 
(1780), Colonel of the Carmarthenshire 
Militia, a Vice-President of the Cambrian 
Institution, and M.A. 

Lord Dynevor was born on the 8th Oct. 
1765, and was the eldest son of the Right 
Hon. George Rice, Lord Lieutenant, Cus- 
tos Rotulorum, and M.P. for Carmarthen- 
shire, who died in 1779, by the Right 
Hon. Lady Cecil Talbot, Baroness Dyne- 
vor, only daughter of William first Earl 
Talbot. He was educated at Christchurch, 
Oxford, where the degree of M.A. was 
conferred upon him, May 30, 1786. At 
the general election in 1790 he was re- 
turned to parliament for the county of 
Carmarthen. On the death of his mother, 
March 14, 1793, he succeeded to the 
peerage which had been conferred on Earl 
Talbot, with a special remainder to his 
daughter. 

In 1804 Lord Dynevor was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the county of Carmarthen, which office 
he held for many years. 

Lord Dynevor married, Oct. 20, 1794, 
the Hon. Frances Townshend, third dau. 
of Thomas first Viscount Sydney and aunt 
to the present Duke of Buccleuch; and 
by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue three sons, of whom the eldest alone 
survives, and six daughters. The latter 
are all unmarried. 

The Right Hon. George Rice Rice- 
Trevor, now Lord Dynevor, has been 
M.P. for Carmarthenshire in the present 
and several preceding parliaments. He is 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 
Carmarthenshire militia, and has just been 
appointed Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 
He was born in 1795, and married in 
1824 Frances eldest daughter of Lord 
Charles FitzRoy, by whom he has four 
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daughters. He assumed the additional 
name of Trevor as inheritor of the estates 
of the Trevors of Glynde in Sussex, whose 
heiress was married to his paternal ances- 
tor Edward Rice, esq. M.P. for Carmar- 
then, at the beginning of the last century. 
The next male heir of the family is the 
Hon. and Very Rev. Edward Rice, D.D. 
Dean of Gloucester, who has a numerous 
family. 





Lorp WENLOock. 

May 9. At Escrick Park, Yorkshire, 
in his 68th year, the Right Hon. Paul 
Beilby Lawley-Thompson, Baron Wen- 
lock, of Wenlock, co. Salop (1839), and 
the eighth Baronet (1641), D.C.L. 

His lordship was born on the Ist of 
July 1784. He was the third son of Sir 
Robert Lawley, the fifth Baronet, M.P. 
for Warwickshire, by Jane, only daughter 
and heir of Beilby Thompson, esq. of 
Escrick Park. 

He was admitted a scholar at Rugby, 
April 11, 1795 ; and afterwards entered at 
Christ church, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1806, and, having been elected 
a Fellow of All Souls’, proceeded B.C.L. 
1810, and D.C.L. 1815. 

By royal licence dated the 27th Sept. 
1820 he assumed the name of Thompson 
instead of Lawley; and by another licence, 
dated the Ist June 1839, he resumed the 
name of Lawley before Thompson,—his 
children in both cases continuing to bear 
the surname of Lawley only. 

At the general election in 1826 he was 
returned to parliament for the borough of 
Wenlock; for which he was rechosen in 
1831. In 1832, when the Reform Act 
had bestowed two members on each of the 
three divisions of Yorkshire, he was re- 
turned for the East Riding in conjunction 
with Mr. Bethell, a Conservative. They 
were rechosen in 1835; but in 1837 a 
second Conservative candidate was pro- 
posed in the person of Mr. Broadley, and 
the poll resulted in depriving Mr. Beilby 
Thompson of his seat— 


Richard Bethell, esq. . . . 3592 
Henry Broadley, esq. . . . 3257 
P. B. Thompson, esq. . . . 2985 


His eldest brother Sir Robert Lawley 
had been created Baron Wenlock in 1831, 
in consideration of his descent from Tho- 
mas Lawley, esq. who was declared cousin 
and heir of John Lord Wenlock, K.G. 
slain at the battle of Tewkesbury in 1471; 
but on the death of Lord Wenlock in 1834, 
the peerage became extinct. Sir Francis 
Lawley, his next brother and successor, 
having no children, declined the peer- 
age; and it was therefore conferred, in 
1839, on the subject a the present me- 
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moir ; who, on the death of Sir Francis,* 
on the 30th Jan. 1851, also succeeded to 
the Baronetcy created in 1641. 

His lordship was for some time Lord 
Lieutenant of the East Riding of York- 
shire, but resigned that office in 1847 on 
account of his declining health. 

In politics Lord Wenlock was a Whig, 
but his attachment to the Established 
Church would not allow him to support 
the Melbourne administration in their 
attempt to appropriate its revenues in Ire- 
land. He was a zealous advocate for the 
extension of sourid learning and religious 
education, for which object he established 
and very efficiently maintained village 
schools throughout his extensive estates, 
and he was a generous patron of the great 
Church societies and all the local charities 
of Yorkshire. In private life he was not 
merely irreproachable in his conduct, but 

" in every relation he faithfully acted upon 
a strict sense of duty, and to those de- 
endent upon him his beneficence was un- 
imited. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of his residence, his frequent visits, his 
hearty greetings, and almost paternal good 
wishes, endeared him in an eminent degree. 
His expressions in addressing his tenantry, 
a few years since, on occasion of the mar- 
riage of his eldest son, are well deserving 
of remembrance. ‘‘ He might,’’ said the 
noble lord, “be possessed of riches in 
land, he might be possessed of riches in a 
respectable line of ancestry, he might be 
possessed of riches in intellect, and in 
acquirement of languages, but his riches 
on these points would avail little in com. 
parison with the riches of the good will 
and kind feelings of his friends and 
neighbours, such as you have shewn him 
this day. These are the sort of riches 
which an Englishman values beyond any 
other, and which I cordially hope my son 
and daughter will long enjoy at this place 
from your continued kindnesses.’’ In the 
cultivation and practice of such sentiments 
Lord Wenlock lived, and by them his 
memory will be best preserved within the 
sphere he occupied. 

He married, May 10, 1817, the Hon. 
Caroline Neville, third daughter of Rich- 
ard second Lord Braybrooke; and by that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue four 
sons and one daughter: 1. Beilby-Richard 
his successor; 2. the Hon. Robert Ne- 
ville Lawley, Captain in the 2d Life 
Guards, and Aide-de-Camp to the Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands; 
3. the Hon. Jane, married in 1846 to the 
Right Hon. James Archibald Stuart. 
Wortley, Q.C. Recorder of London, bro- 


* See the memoir of Sir Francis Lawley 
in our Magazine for April, 1851, 
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ther to Lord Wharncliffe; 4. the Hon. 
and Rev. Stephen Willoughby Lawley, 
M.A. Rector of Escrick ; and 5. the Hon. 
Francis Charles Lawley, born in 1825, 

The present Lord has been M.P. for 
Pontefract in the present Parliament. He 
was born in 1818, and married in 1846 the 
Lady Elizabeth Grosvenor, third daughter 
of the Marquess of Westminster, by whom 
he has issue a son and a daughter. 





Sir Henry RusseEtu, Bart. 

April 19. At Swallowfield, Berkshire, 
aged 68, Sir Henry Russell, the second 
Baronet (1812), formerly Resident at 
Hyderabad. 

Sir Henry Russell was the eldest son of 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry Russell, some 
time Chief Justice in Bengal, (who was 
created a Baronet in 1812,) by his second 
wife Barbara, youngest daughter of Sir 
Charles Whitworth, and sister to Charles 
Earl Whitworth, K.B. He was born on 
the 27th May 1783, and admitted a writer 
on the Bengal establishment in 1798. His 
first appointment was that of Persian 
translator to the government. In 1800 he 
was promoted to be Assistant Secretary 
to the Resident at Hyderabad, and in 
1802 he succeeded as Secretary at the 
same residency. In 1807 he became a 
member of the commission appointed to 
investigate the affairs of the late Nabob of 
the Carnatic; and in 1809 he undertook 
the post.of officiating Resident at Poonah 
in the presidency of Bombay. In 1810 he 
returned to Hyderabad as Resident, and 
for the ten subsequent years he continued 
to direct the management of British rela- 
tions with the greatest prince of Southern 
India. The difficulties inextricably inhe- 
rent in these relations are but too mani- 
fest at the present day. We had con- 
tracted, while stipulating for certain surren- 
ders on the part of the Nizam, to maintain 
his highness in perfect independence of 
domestic government. It was found, 
however, that in reliance upon the gua- 
rantees thus derived, the court of Hydera- 
bad resigned itself to luxury and indolence, 
and its territories to misrule and oppres- 
sion. When misgovernment was reaching 
the point of actual disorganisation, the 
‘British authorities endeavoured, by nomi- 
nating a minister of their own choice, to 
secure some amelioration of policy ; but 
the experiment, though productive of cer- 
tain reforms, was not permanently suc- 
cessful. In proportion as the Nizam’s 
minister commanded the co-operation of 
the Resident he lost the confidence of his 
own sovereign, and thus the measures of 
one party in the state were thwarted by 
the opposition of the other. In the com- 
plications which followed, and which in- 
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cluded the equivocal patronage of a 
European banking-house at Hyderabad by 
the government of Bengal, Mr. Russell 
gave the best practicable effect to the in- 
structions and policy of the Marquis of 
Hastings ; but the consequences which 
proved so prejudicial to the Governor- 
General proved also fatal to the adminis- 
tion of the Nizam’s dominions. Lord 
Hastings, though he escaped any imputa- 
tion on his personal integrity, could not 
evade the charge of misplaced confidence 
in a firm which had consulted its own in- 
terests under pretence of promoting the 
prosperity of the state. The Deccan, sup- 
ported for a time by the able policy of 
Mr. Russell, and afterwards invigorated 
by the energetic reforms of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, was at length abandoned, out of 
sheer necessity, to that virtual anarchy 
which is still exemplified in every mail 
from Bombay. The former of these dis- 
tinguished officers surrendered, in due 
course, his place and his duties to the 
latter, but neither a Russell nor a Met- 
calfe could conquer the difficulties of a 
government which inyested an Asiatic 
prince with the privileges of irresponsible 
misrule, 

Mr. Russell survived to enjoy for more 
than thirty years, in his native country, 
the honours and emoluments he had earned 
in the East, and the letters which, under 
the signature of ‘‘ Civis,’’ he addressed to 
the Times newspaper, on the affairs of 
India, gave evidence, not only of his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the subject, but 
of his undiminished interest in the occu- 
pations of his earlier years. 

Sir Henry Russell succeeded to the ba- 
ronetcy on the death of his father, Jan. 18, 
1836. He was twice married: first, at 
Madras, Oct. 20, 1808, to Jane, second 
daughter of John Cassamajor, esq. member 
of the Council there; she died on the 
29th Dec. following. He married secondly 
Marie-Clotilde, daughter of Mons. B. 
Mottet, of Pondicherry, and had issue 
three sons and three daughters: 1. Henry, 
deceased; 2. Anne; 3. Mary; 4. Sir 
Charles, his successor; 5. George, of 
Exeter college, Oxford; and 6. Priscilla. 

The present Baronet was born in 1826, 
and is an officer in the Grenadier guards. 





Sir ALEXANDER Ramsay, BART. 

April 26. In Baker-street, aged 67, 
Sir Alexander Ramsay of Balmain, co. 
Kincardine, the second Baronet (1806), a 
Deputy Lieutenant of the counties of 
Kincardine and Forfar. 

He was bornin Edinburgh Feb. 14, 1785, 
the eldest son of Sir Alexander the first 
Baronet, by Elizabeth daughter and coheir 
of Sir Alexander Bannerman, of Elisick, 





co. Kincardine, Baronet. His father, 
whose paternal name was Burnet, (being 
the second son of Sir Thomas Burnet, of 
Leys, Bart.) had taken the name of Ram- 
say on inheriting the estates of his mater- 
nal uncle Sir Alexander Ramsay of Bal- 
main, the 6th Baronet of the Nova Scotia 
creation. 

Sir Alexander succeeded his father on 
the 17th May, 1810. 

He married first, on the Ist Aug. 1811, 
Jane, eldest daughter and coheir of Francis 
Russell, esq. of Blackhall; and, having be- 
come a widower in Aug. 1819, secondly on 
the 26th Dec. 1822, the Hon. Elizabeth 
Maule, second daughter of William Lord 
Panmure, which lady survives him. 

By his first wife he had issue Mary, 
married in 1837 to the Rev. Burges Lam- 
bert, of Fritwell, co. Northampton; 2. 
Sir Alexander, his successor ; 3. William; 
4, Francis ; 5. Thomas, who died in 1833, 
aged 17; 6. Elizabeth. 

By his second wife he had further issue, 
7. Fox-Maule; 8. Patricia; 9. Edward- 
Bannerman, and others. 

The present Baronet was born in 1813, 
and married in 1835 the eldest daughter 
of John Entwistle, esq. of Foxholes, co. 
Lancaster. 





GENERAL Sir W. Kerr Grant. 
May 7. In Chapel-street, Belgrave- 
square, aged 80, General Sir William 
Keir Grant, K.C.B. Colonel of the second 
Dragoons, a Baron of Austria and Knight 
of the order of Maria Theresa, a Grand 
Cross of the Hanoveridn Guelphic Order, 
and a Grand Cross of the Lion and Sun of 
Persia. 

This distinguished officer was the son of 
Archibald Keir, esq. of the East India 
Company’s service, by his marriage with 
Miss Bruce, of Kinloch. He entered the 
army as Cornet in the 15th Dragoons in 
1790, became Lieutenant in 1793, and 
Captain in the 6th Dragoon Guards in 
1794. During those years he was present 
at Famars, the siege of Valenciennes, and 
other actions in Flanders. He was one of 
eight English officers who received the 
order of Maria Theresa for having saved 
the Emperor of Germany from being taken 
prisoner in the plains of Catan Cambresis 
in 1794. He was promoted to a majority 
Jan. 6, 1796. Early in 1799 he joined 
the Russian and Austrian army in Italy, 
where he served in the campaigns of that 
and the two following years. 

On the 3d Dec. 1800 he obtained a 
Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 22d Dragoons, 
and at the reduction of that corps he was 
placed on half-pay. 

In the beginning of 1803 he was ap- 
pointed acting Aide-de-camp to H.R.H. 
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the Prince of Wales; and in Nov. of that 
year First Aide-de-camp to Gen. the Earl 
of Moira, with whom he served until May 
1806, when he was appointed Adjutant- 
General to his Majesty’s forces in India. 
He subsequently served for fifteen years in 
the East Indies, six years as Adjutant- 
General, and the rest as a Major-General 
on the staff, during which he in 1814 com- 
manded a force opposed to Ameer Khan, 
and in 1815 was appointed Commander- 
in-chief of the forces in Java, and second 
member of Council. 

In 1817 and 1818 he commanded the 
Guzerat field-force, which formed a part 
of the army of the Deccan; in 1819 he 
commanded at the capture of the fort of 
Rarree, and the conquest of the Sawun- 
twarree state; also in the capture of the 
hill-fort of Bhooj and the consequent 
conquest of the principality of Cutch ; 
and in the Persian gulf against the Joasmee 
pirates, and the capture of the Arab for- 
tresses of Ras-el-Khymah and Zyah. 

He was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
General May 27, 1825; was appointed to 
the Colonelcy of the 2d Dragoons Aug. 
24,1839; and became a General Nov. 23, 
1841. He was nominated a Knight Com- 
panion of the Bath in 1822 ; and a Grand 
Cross of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order 
in 1835. 

Sir W. K. Grant married in 1811 Miss 
Jackson, daughter of Capt. Jackson, R.N. 





Lievt.-Gen. Sir Joun Harvey, K.C.B. 

March 22. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
aged 74, his Excellency Sir John Harvey, 
K.C.B. and K.C.H. Lieutenant-Governor 
of that province, Lieut.-General in the 
army, and Colonel of the 59th Foot. He 
was born in 1778, and entered the army in 
1794 as Ensign in the 80th regiment. 
During the severe winter campaign of 
1794-5 he served in Holland under the 
Duke of York, and carried the colours of 
the 80th in the action of the 3lst Decem- 
ber. In 1795, having been promoted to 
a Lieutenancy, he served on the coast of 
France at Isle Dieu and Quiberon. In 
1796 he proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he was present during the 
short service that led to the surrender of 
the Dutch fleet in Saldanha bay. From 
1797 to 1800 he served in Ceylon. In 
Feb. 1801 he proceeded from India to 
Egypt, under Sir David Baird, and was a 
Major of brigade during that campaign. 
He returned to India in 1802, was pro- 
moted to a company in Sept. 1803, and in 
1804 became Aide-de-camp and Military 
Secretary to Major-General Dowdeswell, 
with whom he served the campaigns of 
1803, 4, 5, and 6, under Lord Lake, in- 
cluding the siege of Bhurtpore and the 
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subsequent operations against the Mah- 
ratta chief Holkar. 

In consequence of impaired health he 
returned to England with Lord Lake 
(whose daughter he had married) early in 
1807 ; was promoted to a Majority in the 
6th Garrison Battalion Jan. 28,1808, and 
for the five following months was em- 
ployed on the staff as Assistant Quarter- 
master-General in the Eastern District of 
England. From June, 1808, to the same 
month in the following year he was in 
command of his regiment in Ireland; and 
for the next three years Assistant Adju- 
tant-general of the South-East District on 
the Irish staff. In June, 1812, he was 
appointed Deputy-Adjutant-General in 
Upper Canada, where he served through 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. He 
received a medal for the action at Chryst- 
ler’s Farm; and on the 6th August, 1814, 
he was severely wounded before Fort Erie. 
In 1837 he attained the rank of Major- 
General; and in 1846 that of Lieut.- 
General. 

For some years previous to 1841 he 
filled the post of Governor of New Bruns- 
wick. In the latter year he became Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-Chief at New- 
foundland. His next appointment was 
that of Governor of Nova Scotia, in June, 
1846. He received the Colonelcy of the 
59th Foot on the 3rd Dec. 1844, 

Sir John Harvey was nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order in 1824, and a Knight 
Commander of the order of the Bath in 
1838. 

He married in 1806, the Hon. Elizabeth 
Lake, daughter of Gerard first Viscount 
Lake, K.B. She died in 1851. 





Masor-Generat Rein, M.P. 

May12. In Portland-place, Major- 
General George Alexander Reid, of Bul- 
strode Park, co. Buckingham, M.P. for 
Windsor, and a Director of the London 
and South-Western Railway Company. 

General Reid was a son of Andrew 
Reid, esq. who for many years was a prin- 
cipal partner in the London brewery of 
that name. He was educated at Oxford, 
as a member of University college, and 


graduated B.A. 1817, M.A. 1822. 


He entered the army as Ensign in the 
2d Life Guards in 1818, was promoted to 
Lieutenant 1821, Captain 1824, Major 
1831, and Lieut.-Colonel 1832. Hecom- 
manded the regiment for more than twelve 
years, and was much esteemed in that 
capacity. He retired on half-pay on enter- 
ing parliament at the close of 1845: 
having attained the brevet rank of Colonel 
in 1840. He was promoted to Major- 
General in 1851. 
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He was first elected to parliament for 
Windsor in Nov. 1845, without opposi- 
tion; and was re-chosen, also without a 
contest, at the general election in 1847. 
He was a Conservative in general politics, 
but in favour of free trade. 

‘He was a man, apart from politics, 
who was generally esteemed, and his loss 
will be deplored among all classes of the 
inhabitants of Windsor. He performed 
his parliagééntary duties without favour or 
affection to any particular party, and with 
a single eye to the welfare of his country, 
and the prosperity and advantage of his 
constituents, to whom, without any ques- 
tion about their political principles, he 
made himself at all times accessible. He 
was kind-hearted, generous, and hospitable, 
and many are the persons in this town 
who could speak to his being actuated by 
the purest feeling of charity—the charity 
which delights in and seeks out oppor- 
tunities of doing good, avoiding as far as 
possible all ostentation and publicity in 
the acts of kindness which he performed.” 
—Bucks Herald. 

One of his latest public acts was the 
presentation of three handsome chandeliers 
to the town hall at Windsor, which has 
recently been internally remodelled, and 
they arrived in the town only five days 
before his death. They were first used at 
a concert of the Windsor Choral Society, 
who expressed the regret they felt in the 
General’s decease by the performance of 
the Dead March in Saul,—having them- 
selves recently received from his ge- 
nerosity a handsome pair of kettle-drums. 

General Reid was unmarried. He 
latterly lived with his two sisters. His body 
was interred at Kensal Green cemetery. 





Ase. CHAPMAN, Esa. 

April14, At Low Stakesby, near Whit- 
by, in his 95th year, Abel Chapman, esq. 
the senior partner in the Whitby Old Bank. 

This gentleman was born on the 14th 
Nov. 1757. He was the eldest son of John 
Chapman, esq. of Whitby, and his mother 
was Jane, daughter of John Mellar, esq. 
by Jane, daughter and coheiress of Wil- 
liam Gaskin, esq. of Whitby. He was 
brother to the late Aaron Chapman, esq. 
the senior Elder Brother of the Trinity 
House of London, and formerly M.P. 
for Whitby, a memoir of whom was given 
in our Magazine for March, 1851 ;* and 
was nephew to Abel Chapman, esq. pre- 
viously also the senior member of the Tri- 
nity House, who died on the last day of 





* On this occasion we inadvertently 
confounded the gentleman now deceased 
with his uncle of the same name, who died 
Dec. 31, 1849, as mentioned in the text. 
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1849, in his 98th year, and is commemo- 
rated in our vol, xxx111. p. 667. 

Mr. Chapman married, Jan. 1, 1783, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Wakefield Simpson, 
esq. by whom he had issue one daughter, 
Jane, and two sons: Wakefield Simpson 
Chapman, esq. who married in 1814 his 
cousin Dorothy, eldest daughter of Henry 
Simpson, esq. of Meadow Field House, 
near Whitby, and has issue five daughters; 
and John, a magistrate for the North 
Riding, who is unmarried. 





S. F. STEELE Perkins, Esa. 

Jan. 15. At Sutton Coldfield, co. War- 
wick, in his 84th year, Shirley Farmer 
Steele Perkins, Esq. Barrister-at-law, a 
Deputy Lieutenant of the counties of 
Warwick and Leicester, and a magistrate 
of the latter county. 

This gentleman was born on the 17th of 
April, 1768, and was the son and heir of 
Samuel Steele Perkins, esq. by Mary, 
daughter and coheir of Joseph Shirley, 
esq. of Burton upon Trent. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the family estates at 
Orton on the Hill and Morebarne Grange, 
in the county of Leicester, in 1808. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn in June 1792, 
and he was for many years a member of 
the Midland Circuit. In 1794 he was 
appointed by Lord Loughborough a pro- 
vincial Commissioner of Bankrupts; the 
duties of which office he continued to dis- 
charge whilst the Great Seal was held by 
Lords Eldon, Erskine, Brougham, Lynd- 
hurst, and Cottenham, until by act of 
parliament the new County Courts were 
established in the reign of William IV. 
He served for several years as an officer in 
the first battalion of Warwickshire Vo- 
lunteers, and was afterwards a Major in 
the Warwickshire militia. 

Mr. Perkins was twice married: onthe 
21st May 1793 to Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Joseph Duncumb, esq. of Sutton 
Coldfield, who died in March 1801; and 
secondly, to Susan, sister to the late Ge- 
neral Sharpe, of Hoddam Castle, co. Dum- 
fries, M.P. and widow first of James Floyer 
Erskine, esq. uncle to the present Earl of 
Mar, and secondly of Capt. Wm. Walker, 
28th Dragoons, son of Wm. Walker, esq. 
of Erdington Hall, co. Warw. She died 
in 1827. By his first wife Mr. Perkins 
had issue five children; of whom two sons 
and one daughter survive him. The elder 
surviving son, Duncumb Steele Perkins, 
esq. has married Anne, daughter of Josiah 
Gist, esq. of Wormington Grange, co. 
Glouc. and has a son, born in 1838. The 
younger, William Steele Perkins, esq. has 
married Sarah, daughter of Rupert Chaw- 
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ner, esq. M.D. of Burton upon Trent, and 
has issue two sons and several daughters. 

The body of Mr. Perkins was deposited 
in the family vault at Sutton Coldfield on 
the 22d Jan. 





Joun Georce Cuitpren, Esa., F.R.S. 

Jan. 1. At Halstead Place, Kent, aged 
74, John George Children, esq. F.R.S. 
Lond. and Edinb., F.S.A., F.L.8., F.G.S., 
formerly one of the Secretaries of the Royal 
Society. 

Mr. Children was born on the 18th 
May, 1777, at Ferox Hall, Tunbridge. 
His father, George Children, esq. was a 
bencher of the Middle Temple, but never 
practised at the bar. He resided at Ferox 
Hall, was the possessor of large landed 
property near the town of Tunbridge, 
principally in the parishes of Leigh and 
Ramhurst, and a very active magistrate. 
His wife was the eldest daughter of the 
Rey. Thomas Marshall Jordan, of West 
Farleigh, Rector of Barming, Kent. She 
died a very few days after the birth of 
their only child, John-George, the subject 
of this notice. The elder Mr. Children 
never married again, but devoted himself 
to the care of his son, who received the 
rudiments of his education at the Gram- 
mar School at Tunbridge, and subsequently 
at Eton, spending, however, more than 
two years of the intervening time with a 
private tutor, the Rev. John Maule, at 
Cambridge, at which university, on quit- 
ting Eton, he was entered a Fellow Com- 
moner of Queen’s in the year 1794, or 
spring of 1795. His views were at this 
time directed to the church as his profes- 
sion; but his early engagement to the 
granddaughter of Governor Holwell (one 
of the few survivors of the fearful night 
spent in the too famous Black Hole of 
Calcutta) induced him to quit the univer- 
sity as soon as he was of age, in 1798, 
when he married Miss Holwell and re- 
sided with her at his father’s, still intend- 
ing to return to Cambridge and take his 
degree preparatory to entering holy orders. 
But after the birth of a daughter the fol- 
lowing year, his young wife never reco- 
vered her health, and, though -lingering 
for many months, left him a widower at 
the early age of 23. It is no matter of 
surprise that such a shock required much 
change of scene before he could return to 
the ordinary business of life, and in Dec. 
1800 he accompanied some intimate friends 
to Lisbon, where he remained till the fol- 
lowing spring, when he returned to Eng- 
land, and in March 1802 sailed for North 
America, where a cousin, to whom he was 
much attached, had established himself. 
They travelled together through not only 
the more settled towns, but among long 
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tracts of the then uncleared backwoods 
both of the States and Canada. The change 
was of use to Mr. Children’s spirits, but 
had nearly cost him his life. He was at- 
tacked by one of the dreadful lake-fevers 
then prevalent, and was only saved, under 
Providence, by the kindness of his medical 
and other friends. As soon as he was 
sufficiently recovered he returned to Eng- 
land, entirely recruited by the voyage. He 
found his native county, Kent, busy in 
the defence of the country, then the great 
object of all men’s attention, and entered 
the West Kent Militia, a very fine regi- 
ment, as one of its captains ; which post 
he retained until again disabled by severe 
illness, which obliged him to quit the 
service in 1805. 

From this period his time was princi- 
pally devoted to science, which from his 
early youth he had always loved. Mine- 
ralogy, chemistry, and galvanism were 
now his favourite studies, and most of the 
leading men of science his acquaintance 
or friends. From their society he derived 
his highest gratifications, and lived much 
among them. Sir Humphrey, then Mr. 
Davy, Mr. Hatchett, Dr. Wollaston, and 
many more great names of that day were 
among his intimate friends, and his elec- 
tion asa Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1807 was at once the result and the cause 
of increasing attachment to his scientific 
pursuits. He had an excellent laboratory 
at Tunbridge, where he constructed a 
galvanic battery, with a small series of 
very large plates, of which he gave an ac- 
count to the Royal Society in Nov. 1808, 
and subsequently he had one made with 
still larger plates, the results of which are 
fully detailed in another paper read to the 
Society in June 1815, both of which will 
be found in the Philosophical Transactions. 
Between the date of these two papers he 
had taken a long journey in Spain, and 
visited the quicksilver mines of Almaden, 
with which Englishmen were then but 
little acquainted. On his return in 1809 
he married a very lovely and amiable 
young lady, the eldest daughter of George 
Furlong Wise, esq. of Woolston, in Devon- 
shire, but he again experienced the heaviest 
of all domestic calamities in losing her 
within eight months of their marriage. 
After her death in 1810 he continued to 
reside chiefly with his father at Tunbridge 
until the year 1816, when, in consequence 
of the failure of the Tunbridge bank, in 
which his father was unhappily a partner, 
his prospects in life were wholly altered, 
and he found the necessity of seeking some 
honourable employment that might enable 
him to contribute to the comfort of his 
revered and now aged parent, He suc- 
ceeded, principally through the kindness 
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of the late Marquess Camden, in obtaining 
the situation of one of the librarians of 
the British Museum, in the department of 
antiquities. He still retained his love for 
chemistry, and a little before his appoint- 
ment to the Museum had warmly espoused 
the cause of his friend Sir H. Davy, ina 
controversy respecting the safety-lamp, a 
paper relating to which will be found in 
the Philosophical Magazine for 1816. 

His venerable father survived the re- 
moval from his home, and the ruin of his 
fine fortune, about two years, and died in 
a small house which his son had taken at 
Chelseain 1818. At his death the extreme 
respect shown to his memory by his fel- 
low-townsmen, when his funeral took place 
at Tunbridge, was most soothing to the 
stricken heart of his son—the inhabitants 
closing their houses, meeting the corpse 
at the entrance of the town, unasked, and 
all in mourning, and attending it to the 
grave, and immediately after the service 
holding a meeting to decide on a monu- 
ment to be erected to his memory. Nor 
was it to be wondered at that they held 
him in this esteem. Not only an elegant 
scholar and accomplished gentleman, he 
had as a magistrate been the reconciler of 
all disputes, the kind and ready adviser in 
difficulties, and the true friend of all his 
neighbours. 

After his father’s death Mr. Children 
left Chelsea, and in the following year 
having again been long a widower he 
married the widow of the Rev. Johnson 
Towers, and the affectionate partner of his 
later years was spared to him. They re- 
sided near the British Museum until one 
of the houses within the walls of that esta 
blishment fell to his lot, when they re- 
moved thither. After he had been for 
some years an officer of the Museum, his 
post was changed without his own solici- 
tation from the Department of Antiquities 
to that of Natural History. 

Besides his office in the National Mu- 
seum, Mr. Children held for many years 
one of the secretaryships of the Royal 
Society, a position rendered as agreeable 
to him as it was honourable by the regard 
and kindness both of his colleagues and of 
the successive presidents, and which he 
retained until the state of his health 
obliged him to relinquish it. He was at 
this period of his life a member of most of 
the scientific bodies of Great Britain, and 
of some foreign societies—was very instru- 
mental in the formation of the present 
Entomological Society, and became its 
first president. 

He published two chemical works, one 
a translation of Thenard’s Essay on Che- 
mical Analysis, 8vo., 1819 ; the other of 
Berzelius’ Treatise on the Use of the Blow- 


pipe, with additional experiments and 
notes of his own, 8vo., 1822. Hewas one 
of the early editors of the Zoological 
Journal, and a contributor to other learned 
works. In short his occupations were 
many and varied, but they were congenial 
to his active mind, and but for his un- 
certain health the years of his connexion 
with the Museum were happy ones; and 
there was much in it to which he always 
looked back with pleasure, especially. to 
the friendships there formed. His cir- 
cumstances had improved by the decease 
of a near relation, and his means were also 
augmented by the results of a scientific 
discovery. The mining companies of 
South America about the year 1824 were 
desirous of finding some means by which 
silver might be extracted from its ores 
without amalgamation; as this method, 
the only one then known, had become a 
great and increasing expense, from the 
immense demand for quicksilver, and the 
heavy freight from Old to New Spain. 
Among other chemists, Mr. Children’s 
attention was directed to the subject, and 
he succeeded in discovering and perfect- 
ing a process by which the silver might be 
obtained without the use of mercury, and 
at less cost. The right of using this pro- 
cess was purchased by several of the com- 
panies, and a considerable sum was the 
fruit of it. 

Mr. Children remained at the British 
Museum until the death of his excellent 
wife in 1839, when he sent in his resigna- 
tion to the trustees. His daughter had 
then been many years married to the only 
surviving son of the late John Atkins, 
esq. and was settled with her husband at 
Halstead Place, in Kent. With them he 
chiefly resided during the remainder of 
his life, though still retaining a house in 
London, in which he delighted occasionally 
to receive his friends. Retiring altoge- 
ther from active life he was nevertheless 
constantly employed—still ardent in his 
own pursuits, and ever ready to promote 
and assist those of others. His turning- 
lathe was a never-failing amusement, and 
he took up the science of astronomy with 
the energy and zeal of a young man. 
Although his health continued, as it had 
always been, very delicate, he was never 
during the later years of his life long con- 
fined by illness, and, although feeling and 
expressing the sense of the feebleness of 
advancing age, no very striking change 
was perceptible in him, and he was gra- 
ciously permitted to retain his firm mind 
unimpaired to the last. On Christmas 
Day, 1851, he was at church, and received 
the sacrament as usual, and, though com- 
plaining a little in the afternoon, was able 
to join the party at dinner, and spend the 
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evening with them. It was the last time 
they were ever to enjoy the blessing of his 
society among them. He was unwell the 
next day, and was immediately attended 
by his skilful medical adviser. No serious 
disease appeared ; but the powers of na- 
ture were giving way, and on New Year’s 
Day, 1852, without suffering or struggle, 
he calmly and almost imperceptibly passed 
from life. 

There is a small portrait of Mr. Children 
in chalk by Eddis, in the possession of his 
daughter, which is a striking likeness. 





Tuomas Havitanp Burke, Ese. 

April 3. In Gloucester-place, Maryle- 
bone, aged 57, Thomas William Aston 
Haviland Burke, esq. 

Few have been prematurely withdrawn 
from us more lamented in the circle in 
which he moved—and it was by no means 
a small one—than the gentleman whose 
name stands at the head of this article. 
He was the only son of Major Haviland, 
of the 45th regiment, whose commission 
as Lieutenant-Colonel reached the West 
Indies shortly after his death. His grand- 
father (also the son of a soldier) was General 
William Haviland, who had served under 
Lord Cathcart at Carthagena; with Vernon 
at Porto Bello; as Aide-de-Camp to General 
Blakeney during the Scottish Rebellion in 
1745; and afterwards in America, under 
Lord Amherst, where he subsequently ob- 
tained a separate command. He became 
second in command at Martinique, and 
also held a high position at the reduction 
of the Havannah. During the American 
war, after being some time at Whitehaven, 
he commanded the Western district when 
the combined fleets swept the Channel, 
and the country was threatened with in- 
vasion, retiring after the peace to Penn, in 
Buckinghamshire, where he became known 
to His Majesty George III. and enjoyed 
the esteem of all settled in that vicinity. 

Here he likewise commenced acquaint- 
ance with his celebrated neighbour, Ed- 
mund Burke. This soon ripened into in- 
timacy, and the result was the marriage of 
his son with Miss Mary French, niece of 
the great orator, who resided with her 
uncle. This union unhappily proved a 
short one. A sense of duty carried him 
with his regiment to Martinique, where 
he died, as stated, shortly after his arrival. 
His wife remained in England, and, in the 
language of Burke in one of his letters, 
‘* could scarcely call herself a wife when 
she became a widow.”’ To this it might 
be added that she was scarcely a widow 
before she became a mother, the birth of 
her son taking place near London towards 
the - of August, 1795, a week or two 
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after receipt of intelligence of the death of 
her husband. 

Thomas received his education at West- 
minster school, and, being intended for 
the bar, was placed in a conveyancer’s 
office in order to acquire the necessary 
preliminary knowledge. Afterwards he 
travelled, visiting France and Italy in com- 
pany with some friends, and stayed some 
time at Rome, where, in one of the re- 
ligious establishments, in company with a 
Roman Catholic baronet, chance threw in 
his way, and in no reputable plight, one 
of the clerical characters who has since 
obtained notice in England and Ireland. 
On being called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 18, 1819, 
he took chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. In 
1818, in consequence of some mistakes 
having occurred as to his relationship to 
Edmund Burke, he, as surviving nearest 
relative, took the name of Burke. In 
1827 he married Harriet, third daughter 
of William Marshall, esq. of Kentish 
Town, descendant of an old Buckingham- 
shire family, by whom he leaves a son, 
Edmund Haviland Burke, now at Eton, 
and two daughters. Two others died in 
infancy. 

The profession of the law, however, was 
less to his taste than devotion to the fine 
arts, and he withdrew from it a few years 
ago, being in possession of a competent 
fortune. He had early acquired a love of 
pictures and prints. For these, other 
youthful indulgences were sacrificed ; and, 
continuing through life the pursuit of such 
engravings of merit as could be procured, 
he has left behind a large and valuable 
collection, of the estimated worth of nearly 
four thousand pounds. At first he in- 
cluded the works of the foreign masters : 
these were eventually sold, and the Eng- 
lish school alone retained, exhibiting, as 
those skilled in the art say, much taste 
and judgment in the selection. In the 
works of Woollett his collection is particu- 
larly abundant; more so, perhaps, than 
any other in England, not only in proofs, 
but variations and etchings where they 
could be procured, and some of great 
rarity. He was also rich in the labours 
of Strange, Sharp, and others of our native 
school. His collection after Sir Joshua 
is supposed to be the finest in existence. 
In Turner likewise he is complete, or nearly 
so. He was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Stothard, and had lately added much to 
the long list of works after that master: 
in fact, most of our modern painters are 
worthily represented in his portfolios.* 





* We observe Mr. Burke’s collections 
are now advertised for sale by auction.— 
Epir, 
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His collection of caricatures, made with 
a view to illustrate our domestic political 
history, and more especially, scenes in 
which his illustrious relative was engaged, 
is very extensive. In autograph letters 
of modern date he was likewise rich. Con- 
nected with these subjects, he possessed a 
large store of information. Many of his 
anecdotes of art and artists were new and 
amusing, most of them gleaned from per- 
sonal knowledge, told with genial good 
humour, and the peculiarities of the more 
singular characters touched so gently as 
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drew general notice. Among many zealous 
friends he stood the foremost, energetic 
and untiring, devoting weeks occasionally 
to its affairs, close superintendence of the 
schools, and all arrangements of its annual 
festivals. None who filled the chair on 
such occasions or attended the meetings 
can forget the warm interest displayed in 
the children, the attention to visitors, the 
kind feelings exhibited by him and to him 
on all sides, the good humour with which 
little difficulties were surmounted, the 
jocose air and explanation, and the general 





warmth evinced whenever his name and 
annual benefaction were announced. His 
services were highly valued by his coad- 
jutors, and by those most intimately en- 
gaged in them the most. 

To another charitable institution, the 
Middlesex Hospital, he was almost equally 
devoted. For some years past three days 
in the week were appropriated to its 
affairs, its interests strenuously urged in 
public, the wards visited as a matter of 
duty, as chairman of the meetings; and he 
was not unfrequently seen by the bedside 
of the most afflicted, offering that sym- 
pathy and consolation a kind nature feels 
it a gratification to bestow. These duties, 
as he considered them, were not unfre- 
quently performed when suffering himself 
from indisposition. It is thus that in this 
vast metropolis, where the great business 
of acquiring the means to live occupies 
the anxious hours of so many, there are 
yet found numbers who, placed above the 
necessities of the day, have time and incli- 
nation to devote their energies to the good 
of their fellow-creatures. Both institu- 
tions have voted addresses of condolence 
to his family.* 


to be wholly free from ill-nature. An 
evening on such subjects, with a select 
set of brother collectors, meeting in turn 
at each other’s houses, produced not merely 
pleasure but information. Poor Burke’s 
place there has been already felt to be 
empty, and remains to be filled. 

As if to exhibit the truth of the impres- 
sion of the humanizing influences of art 
upon the mind, the duties of benevolence 
were not less zealously pursued. His heart 
was cast in the tenderest mould, and few 
restraints were put upon its generous im- 
pulses. Such patronage as he could bestow 
was not withheld from more than one 
painter of merit when in difficulties. On 
another occasion the writer of this found 
him many years ago in chambers, sur- 
rounded by papers relating to four or five 
old pensioners, retainers of his mother or 
grand-uncle, to whom in their old age he 
allowed annual sums that trenched con- 
siderably upon his resources. 

x Irish by descent, and possessing an Irish 
estate, the St. Patrick’s Charity early in life 
won his especial regard, which was never 
afterwards for a moment remitted. His 
activity and perseverance in the cause 











* That from the Middlesex Hospital, signed by Mr. Tooke, as Chairman, says— 

‘«In the year 1848 Mr. Burke was unanimously elected the Chairman, and since 
that period has been as unanimously annually re-elected. He repaid as he had earned 
this distinction by an able, punctual, and assiduous attention to the duties of his office; 
and equally courteous to his colleagues at the Board as kindly considerate to all its 
officers and attendants, while the native benevolence of his disposition was in an espe- 
cial manner evinced in promoting the primary object of the establishment, the relief of 
suffering humanity, by a tender regard for all the claimants on its varied means of aid. 

‘“‘ To this just tribute of regard and respect for the memory of : their late Chairman, 
the Board desire to add the tender to his family of their unfeigned sentiments of 
sympathy and condolence in their affliction.”’ ‘ 

The St. Patrick’s Society in a Resolution of the Committee not less warmly expresses 

* tthe feélings of the body— 

“ In him the Committee have lost one of their most assiduous, devoted, and efficient 
members, whose kind and corciliating manners have ever conduced to the union and 
harmony which have at all times attended their proceedings; and the Society has to 
deplore the loss of one to whose unwearied services for upwards of a quarter of a 
century it owes much of its present prosperity. 

‘* To the family of their late highly valued friend the Committee dedicate this imper- 
fect tribute of respect to his memory, and with it they offer their deepest sympathy 
for the afflicting loss they have sustained. 

Cuas. M°Garet, Chairman. 
Epwarp BAINBRIDGE, Treasurer,’’ 
Gent. Mag, Vo. XXXVII. 4L 
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His summons was sudden and unex- 
pected. After quitting the scene of his 
labours just mentioned, he proceeded to 
dine and read for the evening at the 
Atheneum. Next morning (2d April), he 
got up perfectly well, was taken ill as 
soon as he went down stairs, retired again 
to bed, and died the following day about 
one o'clock, after twenty-eight hours’ 
illness. 





Joun Datrymp te, Esa, F.R.S. 

May 2. In Grosvenor-street, in his 
49th year, John Dalrymple, esq. F.R.S. 
and member of the council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

He was the eldest son of the late Wil- 
liam Dalrymple, a highly distinguished 
surgeon at Norwich. After studying for 
some time under his father, and at the 
University of Edenburgh, he passed his 
examination before the College of Surgeons 
in the year 1827, and settled as a practi- 
tioner in the city of London. In 1832 
he was elected one of the assistant-surgeons 
to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, 
and, by his great skill and assiduity in that 
department of surgery, he contributed to 
sustain the high character of the institu- 
tion. In 1843 he was appointed full 
surgeon to that charity, and although, 
from the state of his health, he was under 
the necessity of resigning that situation, 
the governors evinced their high sense of 
his valuable services by requesting him to 
give his occasional assistance as consult- 
ing surgeon. In 1847 he was elected con- 
sulting surgeon to the North London In- 
firmary, in 1850 a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1851 a Councillor of the 
College of Surgeons. He was one of the 
founders of the Royal College of Chy- 
mistry, and zealously promoted its in- 
terests to the best of his ability. 

In the year 1834 Mr. Dalrymple pub- 
lished his much-prized essay on the Ana- 
tomy of the Human Eye, and he had just 
completed a valuable work on the pa- 
thology of that organ when his career was 
closed. His style was clear and concise, 
and the soundness and precision of his 
views, and the accuracy of his delineations, 
were universally acknowledged by the 
profession. His writings will be a lasting 
monument of his fame. 

Mr. Dalrymple changed his scene of 
practice from the city to the west-end in 
the year 1839, from which period it con- 
tinued to increase, and, in truth, became 
more extensive than the feebleness of his 
frame and his frequent ill-health could 
endure ; but he was sustained by his zeal 
and devotion to science, his great powers 
of application, his vigorous understanding, 
and high appreciation of the noble and 


humane art in which he excelled. In ad- 
dition to his own peculiar department of 
surgery, in which he had attained the 
highest eminence and the full confidence 
of the profession and the public, he success- 
fully prosecuted the delicate and interest- 
ing study of microscopical anatomy, human 
and comparative. In this pursuit, his 
acuteness and rigid powers of inquiry were 
only equalled by his dexterity in mani- 
pulation. As a practitioner he was en- 
deared to his brethren not more by the 
lucid views which he entertained and the 
extensive knowledge he possessed than by 
his earnest and devoted application, his 
high sense of honour, and the graceful 
gentleness of his disposition and manners. 
As an operator in diseases of the eye the 
metropolis now possesses no one who can 
be called his superior, if any who may 
boast himself his equal. In private life 
Mr. Dalrymple was a gentleman of the 
most affectionate disposition, generous 
sympathies, and agreeable manners. His 
mind was stored with varied and general 
information, which he communicated in 
very pure and pleasing language, and with 
a calmness and modesty peculiarly fasci- 
nating. His career, which promised to 
become still more brilliant, has, like that 
of his lamented and illustrious friend Mr. 
Liston (who justly estimated his great 
attainments), been comparatively brief. 
But, while the public and the profession 
will deplore his loss as one of the most 
talented surgeons in his own nice and 
difficult sphere, all who knew him wifi 
cherish the memory of a man whose in- 
trepid resolve combated with constantly 
recurring sickness and a feeble constitu- 
tion, and whose cheerfulness and amiable 
deportment shed around him a light, the 
remembrance of which can only be ex- 
tinguished when his last surviving friend 
shall, like himself, sink into the grave.— 
Times. : 





Rev. Pair 8S. Dopp, M.A. 
March 22. Aged 77, the Rev. Philip 
Stanhope Dodd, M.A. Rector of Pens- 
hurst, Kent, and Aldrington, Sussex, and 
Chaplain to the Queen. 
Mr. Dodd was the son of the Rev. 


‘Richard Dodd, M.A. Rector of Cowley, 


in Middlesex, and author of a translation 
of Formey’s Ecclesiastical History, who 
died in 1811: see a memoir of him in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for that year, part 
i. p. 606; and of his wife in that for 1802, 
part ii. p. 1170. His grandfather was Vicar 
of Bourn, in Lincolnshire, and his uncle 
was the eminent preacher, and afterwards 
too unfortunately celebrated Dr. William 
Dodd. 

He was sometime Fellow of Magdalen 
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college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799. 

In 1798 he published anonymously 
‘‘ Hints to Freshmen, from a Member of 
the University of Cambridge,”’ of which the 
third edition was printed in 1807. 12mo. 

In early life he was for some years 
Curate of Camberwell, Surrey ; which ap- 
pointment he exchanged in 1803 for the 
ministry of Lambeth Chapel, retaining the 
afternoon lecture at Camberwell. He was 
for a short time Evening Preacher at the 
Asylum. 

In 1806 he was appointed Chaplain to 
the Lord Mayor, Sir William Leighton, 
and during his year of office he published 
five sermons preached in that capacity : 

1. In St. Lawrence Jewry, 11 Jan. 1807, 
being the day appointed for administering 
the Holy Communion to the Members of 
the Corporation. 

2. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, 25 Feb. 1807, 
the day appointed as a General Fast. 

3. At St. Paul’s, 19 April, 1807, ‘‘ On 
the Institution of the Lord’s Day.”’ 

4. At St. Paul’s, 31 May, 1807, on the 
Lawfulness of Judicial Oaths, and on Per- 
jury.—This produced ‘‘A Reply to so 
much of a Sermon by Philip Dodd, as re- 
lates to the Scruple of the Quakers against 
all Swearing,’’ written by Joseph Gurney 
Bevan, an eminent minister of the Society 
of Friends. 

5. At St. Lawrence Jewry, 29 Sept. 1807, 
before the Election of a Lord Mayor. 

Whilst Mr. Dodd was holding the office 
of Lord Mayor’s chaplain, he was re- 
warded for his civic services by the valu- 
able rectory of St. Mary at Hill, in the 
city of London, which was in the gift of 
certain trustees, of whom the Lord Mayor, 
as Alderman of the ward, was one. This 
living he resigned. 

In 1812 he was presented by his college 
to the sinecure rectory of Aldrington, in 
Sussex, the church of which is destroyed. 

In 1819 he was presented to the rectory 
of Penshurst, by Sir J. S. Sidney, Bart. 
where he had ever since resided, and he is 
succeeded by his son-in-law Mr. Green. 

In 1837 he published ‘‘ A View of the 
‘Evidence afforded by the Life and Ministry 
of St. Peter to the Truth of the Christian 
Revelation.” 

It would be no easy task to do justice 
to the varied excellences of this amiable 
man. Those who recollect him as one of 
the most popular divines of the metropolis, 
will bear testimony to his eloquence as a 
preacher and the soundness of his doc- 
trine ; and his very numerous friends in 
all periods of his life need not be reminded 
of his general benevolence of character. 
He sank at his advanced age under re- 
peated operations for the stone. The re- 
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signation he displayed during his last 
illness was remarkable. His pains were 
great, but God gave him patience. 

He married Martha, the daughter of 
Col. Wilson, of Chelsea College. 

His daughter, and only child, Frances- 
Whormby, was married in 1844 to the Rev. 
William Green. 





Tue Rev. Joun Hopart Caunter, B.D. 

Dec. 14. In Edward Street, Portman 
square, aged 57, the Rev. John Hobart 
Caunter, B.D. Curate of Prittlewell, Essex. 

Mr. Caunter was a native of Dittisham, 
in Devonshire, where he was born on the 
21st July, 1794. We believe he was ori- 
ginally a military officer, and that he had 
seen some service in India, After he had 
entered holy orders he was for nineteen 
years the incumbent minister of St. Paul’s 
chapel, Foley-place, in the parish of Mary- 
lebone. In 1846 he took a lease of a pro- 
prietary chapel at Kennington. He held 
for a short time the rectory of Hailsham, in 
Sussex, and was also Chaplain to the late 
Earl of Thanet. 

In addition to his clerical duties Mr. 
Caunter had recourse also to literary em- 
ployment. He was the author of :— 

The Island Bride: in six cantos. 1830. 
8vo. 

Sermons: in 3 vols. 8vo. 1832. 

Familiar Lectures toChildren ; in which 
the important Truths of the Gospel are 
engagingly set forth. (Edited from an 
American publication.) 1835. 12mo. 

St. Leon: a poem. 1835. 

Posthumous Records of a London 
Clergyman. 1835. &vo. 

Illustrations of the Bible. 1835. 2 vols, 

Sermons, one volume in 1832, two in 
1836, three in 1842, and one (‘* Sermons 
on the Lord’s Prayer’’) in 1849. 

The Romance of History: India. 1836, 
3vols. 12mo. This work (which was one 
of a series of books, of which the other 
volumes, relating to England, France, 
Italy, and Spain, were written by H. Neele, 
Leitch Ritchie, Macfarlane, and Don 
Trueba), consists of a series of striking 
narratives based on passages in the history 
of the Mohammedan sovereigns of India, 
and in part on native legends, which are 
worked up with great vigour and effect, 
and vividly depict the manners and customs 
of the Hindus. 

The Fellow Commoner, a Novel, 1836. 
3 vols. 

The Poetry of the Pentateuch. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The Triumph of Evil: a Poem. 1845, 

Illustrations of the five Books of Moses. 
1847. 2 vols. 

An Inquiry into the History and Cha- 
racter of Rahab. 1850, 8vo, 


1839. 
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For eight years, from 1830 to 1838, Mr. 
Caunter wrote the letterpress to “ The 
Oriental Annual; or, Scenes of India, 
from drawings by William Daniell, R.A. ;” 
and in 1839, after Mr. Daniell’s death, he 
wrote another volume, also illustrated 
from Mr. Daniell’s drawings, which was 
published under the title of “ Caunter’s 
and Daniell’s Oriental Annual ’’—an alter- 
ation in title adopted because the former 
publisher at the same time produced 
another ‘‘ Oriental Annual,’’ the joint 
production of Thomas Bacon, esq. F.S.A., 
and Capt. Meadows Taylor. We believe 
Mr. Caunter edited a tenth volume of the 
— Annual in 1840, which was the 
ast. 

Mr. Caunter also compiled the notes 
for The Picture Bible, 1840. 

We regret to add that he has left a 
widow and three young children (a son 
and two daughters) unprovided for. A 
public subscription has been opened for 
their relief, of which the Rev. Thomas 
Garnier, Rector of Trinity church, Mary- 
lebone, has kindly undertaken the super- 
intendence. 





Mr. Joun Georce CocHRANe. 

May 11. At the London Library, St. 
James's Square, in the 72nd year of his 
age, Mr. John George Cochrane, the 
Secretary and Librarian. 

Mr. Cochrane was born at Glasgow, 
where his father was a respectable writer 
or legal practitioner. After receiving his 
education, he was bred to the business of 
a bookseller, and before he had attained 
his twentieth year he set out for London 
to push his way in the world. After some 
interval he commenced business as a book- 
seller and publisher, in conjunction with 
Mr. White, and the firm of White and 
Cochrane for many years carried on an ex- 
tensive and apparently prosperous business 
in Fleet-street, until it became involved 
in the disasters which overtook so many of 
the trade, and which resulted in the ruin of 
Messrs. Constable and Co. of Edinburgh, 
and many other eminent firms. He then be- 
came connected with Messrs. Treuttell and 
Wurtz, at that time the principal foreign 
booksellers in London, as acting editor of 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, an office in 
which he continued till 1835, with great 
credit to himself and with great advantage 
to the dissemination of a sound knowledge 
of the literature of the continent among 
English readers. In the latter year he 
started Cochrane’s Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, of which two numbers only were 
published. He had been induced mean- 
time to become a candidate for the office 
of Librarian to the Faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh, the attainment of which 
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highly honourable situation was lost to 
him by the bare majority of, we believe, 
six votes in a constituency numbering 
about 300. 

When at Edinburgh he received the ap- 
pointment of editor of the Caledonian 
Mercury, a well-established newspaper, of 
liberal principles, and which he conducted 
with most gentlemanly feeling for many 
years. After the decease of Sir Walter 
Scott, being on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with the late Robert Cadell, esq. 
the well-known publisher of the Wa- 
verley Novels, he was selected by that 
gentleman and the other trustees for the 
important and interesting task of compiling 
a catalogue raisonnée of the Abbotsford 
Library and collection, which it had been 
resolved to entail on the descendants of 
the great novelist in perpetuity. In pur- 
suance of this work he resided for some 
time at Abbotsford, fulfilling the duty en- 
trusted to him with, we believe, entire 
satisfaction to all concerned, and producing 
a volume (privately printed) which is ad- 
mitted to be a model of its kind. And 
the same tribute of praise may very justly 
be awarded to his Catalogue of the London 
Library, the second volume of which had 
been completed only a few weeks before 
his decease. 

Subsequently to this, Mr. Cochrane re- 
sided for some time in Hertford as editor 
of a provincial paper. On the 17th Feb. 
1841, he entered upon his duties as secre- 
tary and librarian of the extensive Literary 
Institution over which he continued to 
preside till his decease. He was elected 
to the office, in a competition of no less 
than twelve candidates, by a majority of 
nine votes; and the latter years of his life 
thus found a most congenial occupation. 

Our contemporary, Notes and Queries, 
in announcing his death, very justly de- 
scribed him as ‘‘ a most worthy man and 
a good scholar, who possessed a vast fund 
of bibliographical knowledge, and whose 
death therefore would be felt, not only by 
his own immediate friends, but by the In- 
stitution which he had served so ably and 
so zealously ever since its formation.” 





CoMMANDER RoGeER Evans, R.N. 
‘ April 27. At Noyadd, Radnorshire, 
aged 83, Roger Evans, Commander R.N. 

Having received his early education at 
the Charter House, Mr. Evans entered 
the navy in 1786, on board the Ganges 
74, the guard-ship at Portsmouth, then 
commanded by Sir Roger Curtis. In 
1793 he was engaged in the occupation 
of Toulon, and in the capture of La Mo- 
deste 36 gun-frigate. In 1795 he was 
in Admiral Hotham’s action with Nel- 
son, through whose recommendation he 
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obtained his commission, first as acting 
Lieutenant of the Bellette sloop, and 
afterwards confirmed in the Southamp- 
ton 32, Dec. 29, 1796. In that frigate 
he took part in Sir John Jervis’s battle 
off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14,1797. In 
1807 he served at Copenhagen in the Go- 
liath 74, and commanded a battery-ship ; 
and for his services during the siege he 
received a letter of praise from Sir Arthur 
Wellesley (now Duke of Wellington). In 
1809, at Walcheren, he commanded a 
division of gun-boats, and was appointed 
Captain and Harbour Master of Flushing. 
On that occasion Admiral Sir Richard 
Strachan thus wrote to the Hon. W. W. 
Pole :—‘‘I am concerned on account of 
an omission in the return of killed and 
wounded at the name of Lieut. Roger 
Evans, one of the officers who first volun- 
teered for the gun-boat service, being not 
mentioned amongst the wounded. His 
gallantry upon that occasion was conspi- 
cuous. He is an old officer of great merit; 
and I earnestly recommend him to the 
notice of their lordships.’’ This sketch 
comprises but a small portion, and by far 
not the most hazardous and intrepid, of 
the services in which he was engaged, 
which, if not rewarded as they merited, 
the fault must be ascribed to those times 
when a vote in Parliament was of greater 
avail than talent, determined courage, or 
length of service. What Nelson at one 
period of his career observed, in reference 
to himself, may with more of truthfulness 
be applied to his companion in arms, 
Commander Roger Evans,—‘‘ That, whilst 
he had the comfort of being always ap- 
plauded by commanders-in-chief, he never 
got rewarded.” He accepted the rank of 
retired Commander, on the junior list, in 
1830; and was promoted to the senior 
list in 1838. 





Dr. Daws. 

March 10. At Washington, U.S., in his 
74th year, Dr. Daws, formerly of Wisbech 
in Cambridgeshire. 

He was a native of Huntingdon, and 
after enjoying the advantages of a regular 
medical education, in the course of which 
he studied under Sir Astley Cooper, he 
commenced the practice of his profeSsion 
at Wisbech. Subsequently he was in- 
duced to accept a commission as surgeon 
on-board a Russian man-of-war in the 
Mediterranean. After this he returned to 
his native land, and resumed his profes- 
sion; but being a Liberal in politics, and 
having contracted a warm admiration for 
the government and policy of the United 
States, he, in 1819, embarked with his 
wife for New York. ‘Though strong in- 
ducements were held out to him, both in 
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New York and Philadelphia, to continue 
in those cities, his first practice in the 
United States was in Washington. Here 
he remained several years, and then re- 
moved to Illinois, where he purchased and 
resided ona farm. Not satisfied with the 
west, he recrossed the mountains, and 
located himself on a farm in Westmorland 
county, Virginia, where he continued three 
years. In 1839 he returned to Washing- 
ton, where he remained until his death. 
‘Dr. Daws always maintained a dis- 
tinguished position in the ranks of the 
medical profession of this city. His 
judgment in general was very good, but in 
the diagnosis of diseases pre-eminent. To- 
wards his medical brethren, as indeed to 
all with whom he had intercourse, his 
bearing was ever that of a most benevolent, 
intelligent, high-toned gentleman; modest, 
kind, considerate, always delicately mind- 
ful of the rights, the welfare, and comfort 
of others. For the country of his nativity 
he kept a tender recollection, which by no 
means interfered with the deep interest 
he took in the honour, the progress, and 
dignity of his adopted land. A faithful 
husband, a tenderly affectionate father, a 
kind master, he was admired and beloved 
by all who knew him, and by those most 
who knew him best.’’—Washington In- 
telligencer. 





Joun Havivanp, Esa. M.R.I1.B.A. 

March 28. At Philadelphia, America, 
aged 59, John Haviland, esq. Architect 
and Engineer, Member of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

Mr. Haviland was descended from the 
ancient Norman family of De Havilland, 
of Guernsey, one of whom, James De 
Havilland, settled in Dorsetshire early in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, in which 
county and in Somersetshire his de- 
scendants have ever since been among 
the landed gentry. The father of the 
deceased was James Haviland, esq. of 
Taunton, the son of John Haviland, esq. 
of Gundenham Manor, co. Somerset. He 
married Anne, the daughter of the Rev. 
Benjamin Cobley, Rector of Dodbrook, 
co. Devon. Mr. Haviland was conse- 
quently first cousin of Haydon, the cele- 
brated historical painter. 

The subject of our obituary was born at 
the family seat Gundenham on the 15th 
Dec. 1792. He studied his profession with 
Elmes, the well-known writer upon archi- 
tecture and biographer of Sir Christopher 
Wren, who, appreciating the genius of 
his young pupil, confided to his care during 
a severe illness the erection of an important 
building—one of the new churches at Chi-_ 
chester—which displayed when completed 
such talent as to call forth not only the 
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eulogy of his master, but the thanks of the 
corporation, in the substantial form of an 
extra pecuniary grant. In 1815 he went to 
Russia to enter the Imperial Corps of En- 
gineers, by invitation from his uncle Count 
Mordwinoff, then Minister of the Marines 
tothe Emperor Alexander. Here, however, 
he met with the American Admiral and 
General Von Sonntag, then in the service 
of Russia, from whose representations he 
was induced in the following year to go to 
America. He went provided by Mr. Adams, 
then American minister at the imperial 
court, with every necessary introduction 
to the American government. 

He was the first to introduce the radi- 
ating form in the construction of prisons, 
and he built the Pittsburgh Penitentiary 
upon this plan. Subsequently he built 
the Eastern Penitentiary at Cherry Hill, 
which is now the standard for all edifices 
of similar purposes. To Mr. Haviland is 
due the entire merit of having introduced 
this novel and complete style of prison ar- 
chitecture, which soon attracted the atten- 
tion of all the civilised world; and the 
prisons built by Mr. Haviland were ex- 
amined by commissioners sent for the pur- 
pose by the governments of England, 
France, Russia, and Prussia, and by all 
was his beautiful and original design ex- 
tolled and adopted. In England we have 
the Model Prison at Pentonville. 

Besides many others of lesser note, we 
may enumerate amongst his principal 
works the Hall of Justice at New York, 
which is considered ‘‘ an honour not only 
to the city, but the American nation, being 
a perfectly original specimen, in its style, 
such as all Europe cannot produce ;” the 
United States ‘‘ Naval Asylum ’”’ at Nor- 
folk ; the New Jersey State Penitentiary ; 
Missouri and Rhode Island State Peni- 
tentiary; the Alleghany, Lancaster, Berks, 
and many other jails ; the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, Philadelphia; the State Insane 
Hospital, Harrisburgh ; the United States 
Mint, Philadelphia; the county halls of 
Newark and York; and numerous churches 
and private mansions. 

The death of Mr. Haviland has been 
lamented by the whole of the American 
press as a national loss. He was of a re- 
tiring disposition, amiable in the extreme, 
and ever ready to extend his aid to those 
who laboured in the same paths of life as 
himself. 

He married, July 2, 1819, Mary, only 
daughter of the late William Louis Von 
Sonntag, Captain in the French Army of 
Louis XVI., and sister of the Admiral and 
General Sir George Von Sonntag. He 
has left two sons, who are members of the 
bar. His body was interred on the Ist 
April in the family vault of St. Andrew’s 
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church, Philadelphia, and was followed to 
the grave by the various societies of which 
he was a member. 





James CARPENTER, Esa. 

March 30. In Hamilton-terrace, St. 
John’s Wood, aged 84, James Carpenter, 
esq. late an eminent bookeeller in Old 
Bond-street. 

His establishment had long the reputa- 
tion of being the first in the metropolis 
for its choice and valuable selection of 
illustrated publications, and of others con- 
nected with art. From it emanated Bryan's 
‘¢ Dictionary of Painters,’’ most of John 
Burnet’s writings, views after Bonington, 
and many others too numerous to particu- 
larize. In fact, we think that Bonington 
was indebted to Mr. Carpenter for first 
bringing him before the public. Mr. J. 
B. Pyne also found in him an early patron, 
for he was gifted with much taste, and 
was an excellent judge of art. He pos- 
sessed a small but well-chosen collection 
of pictures, both ancient and modern, and 
many valuable drawings by some of the 
founders of our national school. 

Mr. Carpenter was a man of liberal 
mind and enlightened views ; but of later 
years he felt little inclination to keep pace 
with the spirit of the times in respect to 
illustrated literature, which he thought 
could not at the same time be cheap and 
good. He had expended large sums on 
the production of fine and costly works, 
which latterly were unable to compete in 
the market with others at a lower price: 
nevertheless, they are coveted by those 
who can afford to pay for them, and they 
bear testimony to his taste and discrimi- 
nating judgment. He relinquished his 
business in Bond-street abouttwo yearsago, 

A love of art seems hereditary in Mr. 
Carpenter’s family; his only son, Mr. 
William Carpenter, author of the ‘ Life 
of Vandyke,”’ is keeper of the prints in 
the British Museum ; and is the husband 
of Mrs. Carpenter, the excellent portrait- 
painter : their two sons are also known on 
the walls of the Royal Academy and the 
British Institution.—Art Journal. 





Mr. Cuarves CALvert. 
. Feb. 26. At Bowness, Westmerland, 
aged 66, Charles Calvert, late of Man- 
chester, landscape-painter. 

Mr. Calvert was born at Glossop Hall, 
in Derbyshire, on the 23rd Sept. 1785, 
and was the eldest son of Charles Calvert, 
esq. agent on the Duke of Norfolk’s es- 
tate at Glossop. He was originally in- 
tended for a mercantile life, and for that 
purpose served an apprenticeship, and 
established a business in Manchester as a 
cotton-merchant, in accordance with the 
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wishes of his friends ; but he soon relin- 
quished that pursuit for the less profitable, 
but to him more genial, study of the Fine 
Arts. He was one of the few surviving 
artists who were instrumental in establish- 
ing the Royal Manchester Institution, and 
it was his good fortune to have awarded 
to him, at separate times, the Heywood 
gold and silver medals, the former for the 
best oil picture painted by an artist within 
forty miles of Manchester, the latter for a 
water-colour drawing. 

Mr. Calvert’s mind teemed with elegant 
and varied compositions in landscape, and 
his love of Nature was such, that when 
released from the arduous yet necessary 
drudgery of teaching, he was constantly 
to be found amongst the lovely lake 
scenery in the north of England, which he 
depicted with great felicity, and where his 
remains are now, at his particular request, 
interred. His health had been such for 
some years as to have removed him from 
the public eye ; but, though confined to his 
bed, his mind and hand have been occu- 
pied in feebly delineating that scenery 
which he had in former years painted with 
so much vigour, and by which he has 
earned for himself a very considerable re- 
putation in Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood.— Art Journal. 





Joun GRIFFIN, Esa. 

May 2. In Bedford-place, Russell-sq. 
at the great age of 95, John Griffin, esq. 
F.S.A., F.Z.S., senior member of the 
Court of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

He was also the senior subscriber to the 
Royal Literary Fund, which society he 
joined at its institution in 1790, wasone of its 
Treasurers from 1830 till March last (when 
he was succeeded by the present senior 
member, Charles Baldwin, esq.) and one of 
the trustees of the estates at Whitechapel, 
left to that society by John Newton, esq. 
He was a constant attendant on the meet- 
ings of the committee, and always in fa- 
vour of administering the fund in the 
kindest and most liberal spirit, regarding 
with particular favour the claims of widows, 
orphans, and aged applicants for its bounty. 
He formerly resided in Steward-street, 
Spitalfields, and was probably connected 
with the silk trade. He has left three 
daughters: 1. the wife of Ashhurst Ma- 
jendie, of Castle Hedingham, esq.; 2. 
Lady Franklin, whose zeal and exertions 
to discover the fate of her husband, Sir 
John Franklin, have met with universal 
sympathy and admiration; and 3. the 
widow of the late Sir John Simpkinson, 
who was the Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn on 
whom her Majesty bestowed the honour 
of knighthood when she opened the new 
Hall in 1845. 
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If Mr. Griffin, who was a most agree- 
able companion, had written his reminis- 
cences, however briefly, he might have 
produced a most curious record, extending 
over so long a period. He remembered 
having heard Archbishop Secker preach ; 
and often mentioned the excitement which 
he witnessed on the publication of the 
Letters of Junius ; observing that people 
in the country used to assemble and stop 
the postman, asking if there was another 
letter of Junius, and what it said. 





Mrs. SuTHERLAND. 

March 18. At Bramley, near Guild- 
ford, aged 69, Charlotte, widow of Alex- 
ander Hendras Sutherland, esq. F.S.A. 

This lady was the eldest daughter of the 
Rev. William Hussey, M.A. Rector of 
Sandhurst in Kent, by Charlotte, daughter 
of William Twopeny, esq. of Rochester. 
Her husband Mr. Sutherland, who died in 
18, has his monument in the very com- 
pletely illustrated Clarendon, which his 
widow generously bestowed on the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, and of the con- 
tents of which Mrs. Sutherland, at her 
own expense, had previously printed a 
very valuable catalogue. , 

Mrs. Sutherland has, at her sole cost, 
erected a new aisle to the parish church at 
Bramley, and at the same time, with ex- 
cellent taste and at a large expense, re- 
stored the whole of the sacred edifice to 
its presumed original design—removing 
the ill-suited innovations and obstructions, 
and creating a large increase of sittings. 
She afterwards, on finding that additional 
space for burial was needed, presented the 
parish with a large plot of ground up the 
south end of the village, walled it round, 
and erected in the centre an elegant Gothic 
chapel, with central tower and spire. On 
the same site, nearest the road, she also 
erected school-buildings, with a clock- 
tower, both ornamental and useful to the 
inhabitants. While residing at Merrow 
she nearly rebuilt, and enlarged, the old 
parish church of that place in the best 
taste. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


April 3. Accidentally drowned at Calcutta whilst 
crossing the river during a storm, the Rev. George 
Francis Riderer Weidemann, Senior Professor ,at 
Bishop’s college, Calcutta, late Fellow of St. Catha- 
rine’s hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1842. 

April 11. At Torquay, the Rev. John Beaumont 
Snow, late of All Souls college, Oxford, B.A, 1849. 

April19. At Bloxham, near Banbury, aged 
92, the Rev. George Bell, Vicar of that parish for 
sixty-two years. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1783, M.A. 1787. 

Aprii 21. The Rev. Charles Maberiey, M.A. In- 
cumbent of Owslebury, near Winchester (1832). 

April 23. At Templetrine glebe, Cork, aged 77, 
the Rev. John Stewart. 

April 25. At Sloley House, Norfolk, aged 81, 
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the Rev. Benjamin Cubitt, M.A. Rector of Sloley 
(1841), and formerly Vicar of Stalham (1801). He 
was of Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796. Both his livings were in 
his own patronage. 

The Rey. John Gaskin, Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Bedford (1849), and Perp. Curate of Elstow, Beds. 
He was of St. Edmund hall, Oxford, B.A. 1831, 
M.A. 1835. 

April 26. At Broadwater rectory, Sussex, aged 
72, the Rev. Wiliam Davison, for forty years 
Perp. Curate of Worthing, where he was highly 
esteemed for his untiring exertions in the religi- 
ous and moral training of a population which had 


greatly increased during his incumbency. His 
body was interred in Broadwater church. He was 


of Lincoln college, Oxford, B.A. 1802, M.A. 1815. 

April 28. At Barrowby, Lincolnshire, aged 79, 
the Rey. William Warrington, for thirty-seven 
years Vicar of Leak, Derbyshire. He was of Wad- 
ham college, B.A. 1794, M.A. 1800. 

April 29. At Methwold, Norfolk, aged 37, the 
Rev. Orange William Nassau Sterling, eldest son 
of W. R. Sterling, esq. M.D. of Dublin. 

May. At Lincoln, aged 74, the Rev. Henry 


Bassett, Vicar of Glentworth (1802), Vicar of . 


Saxby (1805), and Rector of North Thoresby 
(1805). 

May 2. The Rev. John Jones, (Tegid) Vicar of 
Nevern, co. Pemb. (1841), and Prebendary of St. 
David’s. He was for many years Precentor of 
Christ church, and Incumbent of St. Thomas’s in 
Oxford. 

Aged 34, the Rev. Robert Wildbore, elder son of 
the late Robert Wildbore, esq. of Tilton-on-the- 
Hill, Leic. He was of Brazenose college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1844. 

May 20. At his residence, Ranelagh, Chelsea, 
in his 62d year, the Rev. Joseph George Brett, 
LL.B. Incumbent of Hanover chapel, Regent- 
street (1832). 

May 21. At Bath, aged 88, the Rev. Zdward 
Gosling, Rector of Hawstead, Suffolk (1793). 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Oct. 10. In John-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 51, Mr. 
Robert Manners White, surgeon. He was born 
at Portsmouth, April 15, 1800, and was a pupil of 
Abernethy. He was the author of Doubts of Hy- 
drophobia, the Metrical Lord’s Prayer 1826, and 
of several songs, which have been published with 
He has left a widow and one son. 

Alfred Dolman, esq. third son of the 
late Edward Dolman, esq. of Clapham-common. 
Supposed to have been murdered by the natives, 
or one of his black servants, on his return from 
the Great Lake, interior of South Africa. His re- 
mains were found after some days’ search with 
those of his English servant, and buried at the 
station of the Rey. Dr. Livingstone, Kolobeng. 

Feb. 20. On his voyage from Constantinople to 
England, aged 21, Capt. F. C. Thorndick, of the 
Porcupine, eldest son of John Thorndick, esq. 
Collector of Inland Revenue, Lynn. 

In the wreck of the Birkenhead (see our last 
number, p. 507)— 

Lieut.-Colonel Alexander Seton, of 74th High- 
landers. He was son and heir of the late Alex. 
Seton, esq. of Mounie, co. Aberdeen, by Janet, 
dau. of the-Rev. Skene Ogilvy, D.D. He was edu- 
cated at Sandhurst, employed on the staff as As- 
sistant Dep. Quartermaster-Gen. at Dublin ; was 
promoted to Major in May 1850. 

Ensign Russell, of the same regiment. 

Lieut. G. W. Robinson and Lieut. A. H. Booth, 
of the 73d regiment. 

Ensign Metford, of the 6th Royals. He wa’ 
married at Christmas last to Maria, dau. of D. 
Falkiner, esq. of Nenagh, and niece to the late 
Rey. Dr. Sadleir, Provost of Trinity college, Dub- 
lin. This lady did not accompany her husband. 
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Ensign Boyland, of the 2d Queen’s Regt. 

Cornet Rolt, of the 12th Lancers, son of Mr. 
Rolt the contractor, now a candidate for the bo- 
rough of Woolwich. 

Staff-Surgeon Laing, and Assistant - Surgeon 
Robertson. 

Master - Commander R. Salmond, who had 
charge of the vessel, and Mr. W. Brodie, additional 
master, both late of the Fisgard, flag-ship at Wool- 
wich. Mr. Brodie had been recently married at 
Portsea. 

March 3. At Bexley Heath, Mr. Andrews Biggs 
Wright. He was born at Carlisle, April 23, 1796, 
and educated at the university of Edinburgh. He 
was the author of a History of Hexham, published 
in 1823, 8vo.; and for the last twenty-one years 
had been employed successively as sub-editor of 
the Atlas, Secretary to the Aborigines Protection 
Society, co-Editor of the Tablet, and (for the last 
five years) Editor of the Home News for India, 
published by Grindlay and Co. He also contri- 
buted largely to various periodicals. He has left 
a widow and four daughters. 

March 7. At Barrackpoor, aged 40, Capt. James 
Stanley Harris, 30th Bengal Nat. Inf. and of the 
Invalid Battalion. He served at Sobraon and 
Aliwal. He was the second son of the late George 
Daniel Harris, esq. of Stanley House, Glouc. 

March 8, In Madeira, aged 32, Nevile Fane, 
esq. only son of Vere Fane, esq. of Fleet-st. 
banker, and of Little Ponton, Linc. 

March 9. On board the steamer Indus, on his 
way to Moulmein to join the Rangoon war, aged 
26, William Calvert Dunn, Lieut. H. M. 80th 
Regt. second son of Richard Dunn, esq. of Wool- 
greaves, near Wakefield, Yorkshire. 

March 10. At Welford, North America, Robert- 
Baynes, second son of the late Richmond Robert 
Stubbs, esq. surgeon Bengal Med. Estab. 

March \1. Killed in action with the Kaffirs, at 
Fuller’s-hoek, aged 23, the Hon. Henry Wrottes- 
ley, Lieut. 43rd Light Inf. fourth son of Lord 
Wrottesley. 

March 12. At Lequam, British Guiana, John- 
Robt. third surviving son of Chas. Hamilton, esq. 
of Richmond-terr. 

At Cawnpore, Frances-Mary, wife of Lieut. H. 
K. Macmullen, Invalid Estab. 

March 14, On board the ship Agincourt, re- 
turning from India, aged 41, Major George Tebbs, 
33rd Bengal Nat. Inf. Commandant of the Regi- 
ment of Ferozepore. 

March 15. At Edinburgh, a -Colquhoun, 
wife of Major Andrew Fraser, H.E.L.C.S. 

March \7._ At Coonoor, E. I. Capt. Arthur Ro- 
binson, 13th Madras N.I. Dep. Assist. Adj.-Gen. to 
the southern division of the Army. 

March \8. At Madras, Lucy-Healey, wife of the 

tev. Thomas Dealtry, and youngest dau. of John 
Bagshaw, esq. M.P. of Cliff House, Essex. 

March 24. At Kingston, Upper Canada, aged 
23, Lieut. William Walker, Royal Art. son of 
Andrew Walker, esq. late "of the Ceylon Civil 
Service. 

March 25. At Madras, aged 31, Alexander 
Bain, esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

March 26. At Norwich, aged 72, Mary, relict 
of Robert Partridge, esq. of Horstead. 

March 27. At the house of her sister, Mrs. 
Yeld, of Queen’s-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 75, 
Miss Susanna Simpson. 

March 29. At Aberdeen, Catherine, wife of 
Thomas Ewen, esq. advocate, and youngest dau. 
=. the late Mr. Alexander Soutter, Methill, Fife- 
shire. 

March 30. Aged 61, Elizabeth-Mary, relict of 
Lieut. George Goose, R. N. and dau. of the late 
Bartholomew Long, esq. of Ipswich. 

Lately. At Kingstown, Dublin, aged 52, Miss 
Susan Levinge, second daughter of the late 
Richard, and sister to Godfrey Levinge, esq. of 
Cuilean, co. Westmeath. 

At Templemore, Lawler Gambie, esq. 

At Loughrea, in his 72nd year, Capt. William 
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Pigott. He entered the army early in life, and 
obtained his company in 1807, in the 4th Garrison 
Battalion. He afterwards served in the 38th and 
84th Regiments, and was present at the capture of 
the Cape, the siege of Flushing, the Nivelle, the 
Nive, and the passage of Bidassoa. 

April 1. Suddenly, while giving a lesson at the 
Clergy Orphan School, St. John’s-wood, aged 70, 
Louis Antony Donatti, Professor of Languages, 
formerly an officer in the British Commissariat, in 
which capacity he served honourably for several 
years in Sicily, Egypt, Spain, and Canada. 

At Brooklyn, New York, from decay of nature, 
aged 145, Mrs. Elizabeth Fitzpatrick. The vene- 
rable deceased was a native of Scotland, and had 
led to the altar no less than eight members of the 
male sex, four in Scotland and four in America. 
She was wonderfully active, and her eyesight was 
good. Thirty children survive her. 

April 3. At Collin, N.B. aged 100, Elizabeth, 
widow of James Douglas, esq. of Orchardton. 

At Bracknell, Berks, Mary-Harriett, eldest and 
only surviving dau. of the late William Parry, 
esq. of Montagu-sq. and Waltham Hall, Suffolk. 

April4. Aged 7, George-William-Nassau, eld- 
est son of the Rev. William N. Molesworth, in- 
cumbent of St. Clement’s, Spotland, and grandson 
of the Rev. Dr. Molesworth, late of Canterbury. 

At Upper Tooting, suddenly, aged 48, Charlotte- 
Eliza, wife of Gilbert Macmurdo, esq. of New 
Bond-st. 

At the house of her son-in-law, at Hampstead, 
aged 74, Martha-Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Quin, 
esq. of Hull. 

At Northwoods, near Beverley, aged 29, Charles- 
Herbert, youngest son of Charles Savery, esq. of 
Clifton. 

Aged 66, John Spicer, esq. of West-cottage, Bow. 

At Selby, aged 78, William Staniland, esq. 

At the Abbey, Southam, Warw. Maria, second 
dau. of the Rey. [tid Thomas, M.A. 

Aged 50, Dr. E. Whitfield, late of Brompton- 
crescent. 

April5. Aged 63, Narborough Filmer Baker, 
esq. late Lieut.-Col. of the 80th Regt. of Foot. 

At Faversham, Kent, aged 80, Miss Sophia 
Benamor. 

Aged 46, Martha, wife of S. E. Cottam, esq. 
F.R.A.S. of Belmont, near Manchester. 

In Norland-sq. Mary-Henrietta, wife of Captain 
Robert FitzRoy, R.N. She was the 2d dau. of the 
late Major-Gen., Edward Jas, O’Brien, was mar- 
ried in 1836, and leaves issue a son and two 
daughters. 

At Stainforth, Yorkshire, aged 78, Thomas Fos- 
ter, esq. formerly of London. 

Mary-Anne, wife of the Rev. John William 
Irving, curate of Broughton, and eldest dau. of 
the late Mr. Allbut, of Meriden, Warw. 

At Paignton, Devon, aged 66, Mary-Anne-Mait- 
land, widow of Comm. Philip Levesconte, R.N. of 
whom a memoir was given in our Magazine for 
March 1850, p. 320. 

In Oxford-terr. Hyde-park, aged 63, Rosetta, 
relict of Thomas Radburn, esq. 

Aged 27, Harcourt, second son of Major Sadler, 
of Dale Hall, near Manningtree. 

In Lowndes-st. Emma-Hamilla, widow of the 
Hon. and Rev. Alfred Wodehouse. She was the 
dau. of Reginald George Macdonald, esq. of Clan- 
ronald, by Lady Caroline Anne Edgeumbe, dau. 
of the late Earl of Mount Edgcumbe; she was 
married in 1840, and left a widow in 1848, with 
three sons and two daughters. 

April 6. In London, aged 49, Jane-Anne, wife 
of the Ven. William Thomas P. Brymer, Arch- 
deacon of Bath. 

At Southampton, Sarah-Elizabeth, relict of Capt. 
Carter, 7th Dragoon Guards. 

In London, aged 33, Mr. William Henry Cove- 
ney, leaving a widow and three children. He was 
formerly chorister in the cathedral Canterbury 
and Royal Chapel, Windsor. 

At Cairo, from the effects of a sun-stroke four 
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days previous, aged 38, Charles Evans, esq. late of 
Margate, surgeon. 

At the Firs, near Rickmansworth, Harriott, se- 
cond dau. of the late John Finch, esq. of Red- 
heath, Herts. 

Ann-Edwards, youngest dau. of John Hayward, 
esq. Browfort, Devizes. 

At Camberwell, Ellen-Mary-Anne, second dau. 
of the late Robert Puckle, esq. 

At St. Vincent’s, Addington, aged 28, Mary- 
Rachel, wife of George Rosher, esq. and eldest 
dau. of John Brenchley, esq. of Wombwell Hall, 
Northfleet. 

Aged 69, William Thring, esq. of Bulbridge. 

At Salisbury, Maria, second dau. of Mr. Edward 
Vandenhoff, of that city, and niece of the eminent 
tragedian of that name. 

April7. At Brompton, aged 63, James A. Ab- 
bey, esq. 

At the house of her mother, Mrs. James As- 
pinall, Liverpool, Rose, relict of William Clay, esq. 

In Upper Gower-st. aged 91, John Crichton, 


esq. 

At Battle, aged 27, Napoleon Drew, esq. 

Robert Spittal, esq. M.D. second son of the late 
Sir James Spittal, of Edinburgh. 

At Chart’s-edge, Kent, aged 41, William Cham- 
pion Streatfeild, esq. 

April 8. At Brommaking Grange, Bedale, 
Yorkshire, aged 55, William Bell, esq. 

At Weymouth, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Carter, esq. Comm. in H.M. Revenue Service. 

In Eaton-pl. Evelyn-Thoroton, infant dau. of 
Thomas Blackborne Thoroton Hildyard, esq. M.P. 

At Althorp Park, in her 20th year (of measles), 
Lady Georgiana Frances Spencer, elder dau. of 
Earl Spencer. 

At Hoxton, aged 58, Mr. Joseph Stephen Tan- 
ner, surveyor. 

At Kensington, Caroline, widow of George Vin- 
cent, esq. of Putney, son of G. G. Vincent, esq. of 
Westminster. 

April9, At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Eleanor- 
Australia, only surviving child of Gen. Sir Thomas 
Macdougall Brisbane, Bart. 

At Brighton, aged 66, Eleanor-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Robert Brown, esq. of Worcester. 

In Sloane-st. aged 71, James Calvert, esq. for 
many years a resident at Malta, and late of Ren- 
keui, near the Dardanelles, Asia Minor. 

At Southsea, Hants, Ann, widow of William 
Edwardes, esq. Paymaster R.N. 

At Maida-hill, aged 64, Grace, relict of Andrew 
Gibbs, esq. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Mary, dau. of the Rey. 
R. C. Hathway, Vicar of Kewstoke, Som. 

At Guernsey, aged 68, Francis Pery Hutchesson, 
esq. late surgeon Royal Art. 

At Fareham, aged 68, Edward Isaac, esq. late 
of the Stock Exchange. 

At Bath, Capt. John Johnson, H.E.1.C.S. 

At Grantham, aged 86, Elizabeth, relict of the 

tev. Richard Palmer, M.A. Lecturer of the same 
place, and seventh dau. of the late Sir Gillies 
Payne, Bart. of Tempsford Hall, Beds: 

At the residence of her son, the Rev. James 
Thomson, of Christ’s Hospital, aged 72, Anne, 
relict of James Thomson, esq. 

At Bow, Middx. Miss Fanny Umphelby. 

April 10. Aged 51, Richard Norton Cartwright, 
esq. of Ixworth Abbey, Suffolk, a magistrate for 
that county. He was the only surviving son of 
Richard Thomas Cartwright, esq. who died in 
1824, by Elizabeth, dau. of Edward Chinery, esq. 
of Chilton, near Sudbury. He married in 1826 
his first cousin, Frances-Felicia, dau. of Benj. 
Cobb, esq. of Lydd, Kent, but had no issue. 

At Holmfirth, aged 59, Joseph Charlesworth, 
esq. of Eldon House, a magistrate. 

At Brighton, aged 71, John Goss, esq. late of 
Blackheath-road, Greenwich. 

Ann Greenwood, wife of Thomas Hill Horsfall, 
esq. of Mount St. John’s, near Thirsk. 

At Kinfare, Staff. aged 70, Thomas Robins, esq. 
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At Hayle, Cornwall, aged 32, Philip, only son of 
John Shepheard, esq of Townsend Hill. 

At Hastings, aged 78, John Willis, esq. 

April 11. In Harley-st. Louisa, wife of J. H. 
Alleyne, esq. and dau. of W. Fisher, esq. of King’s 
Clere, Hants. 

At Cheyne-row, Chelsea, aged 5, Menes, eldest 
sen; and, aged 8 months, John, youngest son ; 
also, April 17, at Worthing, aged 2 years and 8 
months, Jessie, last surviving child of Joseph 
Bonomi, esq. 

At Holtby House, near York, aged 53, William 
Briggs, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Esdaile, esq. Old 
Brompton. 

Aged 51, Samuel Fielden Hartley, esq. of Shaw- 
hill, near Halifax. 

At Brechin, Forfarshire, aged 73, Mary-Jane, 
relict of the late James Inglis, esq. of Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

In South Portland-st. aged 69, Janet-Lymburn, 
relict of Robert Jamieson, esq. 

At Bath, aged 79, Elizabeth-Bridget, wife of 
John Harris Prior, esq. 

In Notley-pl. Mary-Penelope, wife of R. Tom- 
linson, esq. eldest dau. of the late Rev. Moses 
Dodd, Rector of Fordham, Essex. 

Aged 79, John Tucker, esq. Staff-surgeon to her 
Majesty’s Forces, and for many years Surgeon to 
the Ist Somerset Militia. 

April 12. Aged 52, Mary, wife of James Bonsor, 
esq. Lille. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Thomas-William, only 
son of the late Thomas Grady, esq. of Belmont, 
Limerick. 

At Brompton, aged 84, Margaret, relict of Wil- 
liam Green, esq. 

At Upton-park, Slough, Mabel-Diana, eldest 
dau. of Sir Joseph Hawley, Bart. of Leybourne- 
grange, Kent. 

At Haverstock-hill, aged 58, Edward Jennings, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. He was the eldest son of David 
Jennings, esq. of Ballingrove, in Ireland, a Captain 
in the army, by Mary, dau. of Colin Campbell, 
esq. of Jamaica, and was born at Kelvedon in 
Essex. He entered the navy in 1809, served on 
full pay 23 years, and was made Lieut. 1813. 
Between 1823 and 1842 he commanded the Plover, 
Tyrian, and Alert government packets. He was 
the author of a very useful work entitled * Prac- 
tical Hints.to Seamen, for preventing Accidents on 
board Ship, 1844.” 8vo. He married in 1818 
Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. J. C. Tuf- 
nell, of Bath ; and has left issue. 

Aged 77, Anne, wife of Richard Morley, esq. of 
Snenton, Notts. 

Aged 53, Sophia-Louisa, wife of Edmund Nor- 
ton, esq. solicitor, Lowestoft. 

At Park House, Stainmore, Westmerland, Alex- 
ander Pearson, esq. 

April 13. Frederick-Stuart, second surviving 
son of the late John George Crickitt, of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

In Wilton-crescent, aged 44, the Hon. Ann 
Dundas, youngest child of the late Lord Viscount 
Melville. 

At Plymouth, Chase Armstrong Holl, esq. for- 
merly proprietor of the Worcester Herald, 

At Paris, aged 67, Johanna-Maria James (née 
Perponcher), relict of Major James, of the Scotch 
Greys. 

At Melksham, aged 54, George-William, third 
son of the late George Moule, esq. 

At Ballygunner Castle, Waterford, Mrs. Mary 
Stewart Phelan. 

April 14. Alfred Darby, esq. of Stanley Hall, 
Shropshire, proprietor of extensive potteries in 
Coalbrook-dale. 

Aged 80, Mrs. Goodacre, of Lutterworth, relict 
of John Goodacre, esq. of Ullesthorpe, co. Leic: 

In London, aged 80, Thos. Hudson, esq. of Ches- 
wardine Hall, Salop. 

At Barming Heath, Kent, aged 64, Rachael, wife 
of George Huxley, esq. 
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In Devonshire-pl. aged 80, Alexander Macken- 
zie, esq. late of Madras civil service. He has be- 
queathed to the Middlesex Hospital 5007. ; to the 
Charing-cross Hospital 5007. ; to the Royal Ortho- 
pedic Hospital 5007.; to the Marylebone Charity 
School 3007.; to the Trustees of the Emigration 
Fund of the Grotto-passage Ragged School, Mary- 
lebone 300/.; to the Marylebone General Dispen- 
sary 3007.; to the Marylebone Provident Dispen- 
sary 300/.; all in the 3 per Cent. Reduced An- 
nuities. Also to the Chairman and Deputy- 
chairman of the East India Company 3,000/7. East 
India Stock, as a contribution towards the erec- 
tion and repairs and endowment of any church or 
chapel erected or to be erected in any part of 
India for the celebration of divine worship accord- 
ing to the rites of the Established Church of Eng- 
land. This stock is at present worth upwards of 
8,0007. sterling. 

At Hooton Pagnel, Yorksh. the residence of her 
son-in-law Arthur Saltmarshe, esq. Ann-Scott, 
relict of Alexr. Oswald, esq. and eldest dau. of the 
late John Pattison, esq. of Kelvin grove. 

At Tunbridge-wells, aged 19, Selina-Elizabeth, 
only dan. of the late Rev. Peter Still, of Cattis- 
tock, Dorsetsh. 

April i5. At Brighton, aged 26, Frederica, wife 
of Capt. Henry Bagot, R.N. youngest dau. of the 
late Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., by 
Lady Mary, eldest dau. of William Earl of Morn- 
ington and niece to the Duke of Wellington. She 
was married to her cousin in 1846. 

At Andover-lodge, Jolin Burton, esq. late of the 
Medical Staff of the Madras Army. 

At Clifton, aged 78, Mariana, youngest dan. of 
the late Wm. Edwards, esq. solicitor, of Bath. 

At Worth Hall, Sussex, aged 65, Edward Gra- 
ham, esq. 

At Swepstone, Leic. aged 76, Theodosia-Frances- 
Georgiana, widow of Valentine Green, esq. of 
Normanton-le-Heath. 

At Langdown, near Southampton, in her 17th 
year, Albinia-Mary, third dau. of the late Hon. 
and Very Rey. Henry Lewis Hobart, Dean of 
Windsor. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 22, John, eldest 
son of the Rev. W. Ker, Incumbent of Tipton, Staff. 

On his way home from India, Mr. Alexander 
Mackay, lately the commissioner in India of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. When young 
he was the conductor of a newspaper in Toronto. 
After residing in Canada for several years, and 
travelling over a great portion of the provinces 
and the States, he returned home, was engaged by 
the Morning Chronicle, and sent again to the 
United States, for the purpose of examining the 
diplomatic bearings of the treaties as to the Maine 
boundary, and observing the feelings of the Ame- 
rican public on the question. His letters upon 
these subjects were replete with valuable infor- 
mation, and with clear and logical reasoning. 
Not long after his return, Mr. Mackay published 
“ The Western World.” After the settlement of 
the corn-law question, he consented for a time to 
withdraw from home politics, and to accept from 
the Lancashire cotton interest a mission to India. 
The influence of the climate was, however, too 
much for a constitution not naturally robust. 

At Pitsford, Northamptonsh. aged 64, Charlotte, 
‘widow of the Rev. Samuel Woodfield Paul, Vicar 
of Finedon. She was second dau. of the late Sir 
John English Dolben, Bart. by Hannah, daughter 
of Wm. Hallett, esq. of Canons, co. Middx. She 
was married in 1806, and left a widow in 1847. 

At Rewe, Devon, aged 49, George Fox-Strang- 
ways, late Capt. in the 7th Fusiliers. He was the 
fifth and youngest surviving son of the Hon. and 
Rev. C. R. Fox-Strangways (uncle to the present 
Earl of Ilchester), by Jane, dau. of the Rey. Dr. 
Haines. 

April 16. At Thames Ditton, aged 58, Miss 
Alice Bunce Abbott. 

At her residence, Great Malvern, in her 76th 
year, deeply regretted by her family, Elizabeth, 
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relict of the late Mr. Thomas Brook, of Kinfare, 
co. Stafford. 

At Hardenhuish, Wilts, aged 73, Thomas Clut- 
terbuck, esq. 

Thomas, eldest son of John Doggett, esq. of 
Shoreditch. 

At the residence of her son, George Keddell, 
esq. Bristol, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of Ambrose 
Keddell, esq. of Marlborough-pl. Old Kent-road. 

Charles-Boisragon-Stephenson, only child of 
the Rev. Henry Knowles, Perpetual Curate of 
Martin, Wilts. 

At East-hill, Wimbledon, Robert Monro, esq. 
late of Busbridge Park, Surrey. 

At Brompton, aged 67, Mrs. Parker, relict of 
George William Henry Parker, esq. formerly of 
the Army Pay Office. 

At Shincliffe Hall, near Durham, aged 70, 
Isabella, wife of Capt. Prince, R.N. She was the 
youngest dau. of Sheldon Cradock, esq. of Hart- 
forth, co. York, by Isabella, dau. of Wingate Pul- 
leine, esq. of Carlton ; and sister to the late Shel- 
don Cradock, esq. of whom a memoir was given 
in our April number, p. 413. 

At Kentish Town, aged 82, Edwin Sandys, esq. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 66, William Tuthill, 
esq. 

At Brighton, aged 69, Maria-Catharine, relict 
of Capt. John Wales, Bombay Marine, and Marine 
Surveyor-Gen. of India. 

April 17. At Pisa, Adele, wife of Jules Bene- 
dict, of Manchester-sq. 

At Tonley, Aberdeensh. Miss Byres, sister of 
Lieut.-Gen. Byres. 

At Bath, aged 63, Lieut.-Col. Charles Camp- 
bell, formerly Major 94th Regt. 

At Mottingham Lodge, near Eltham, Kent, aged 
79, Joseph Carter, esq. 

At Southmolton, aged 74, Capt. John George 
Cox, R.A 

At Hastings, Frances-Sophia, youngest dau. of 
Thomas Davis, esq. of Brook-st. Hanover-sq. 

Aged 56, Thomas Fox, esq. of Westwood House, 
Sydenham, and late of York-gate, Regent’s Park. 

Lieut. John Kendall, 28th Bengal N. I. third son 
of H. E. Kendall, esq. of Suffolk-st. Pall-mall East. 

At Kensington, Andrew Melville, esq. eldest son 
of the late Alexander Melville, M.D. Dumfries. 

At Bath, aged 87, Mary, relict of William Taylor, 
esq. of Worcester Park, Surrey. 

April 18. At Gravesend, aged 80, Miss Brett. 

Aged 66, Mr. George Bennett, comedian, Nor- 
wich. 

At Marlborough School, Charles, second sur- 
viving son of the Rev. John Greenwood, D.D. 

tector of Colne Engaine, Essex. 

At Bromley, Kent, aged 67, Francis Lisson, esq. 
late head of the Ordnance Department, Mon- 
treal 

Aged 64, William Monkhouse, esq. Thurloe-sq. 
and formeriy a timber-merchant in Abingdon-st. 
and Millbank-row, Westminster. 

At Herongate, aged 42, Frances-Harriet, wife of 
the Rey. John Pearson, Rector of East Horndon, 
Essex. 

In London, aged 42, Miss Anna Maria Sargeant, 
for some years past one of the contributors to 
“ Chambers’ Journal,” “ The Belle Assemblée,” 
and author of several works on education, &c. 

At Peckham, aged 63, Boyes Thornton, esq. 
formerly of the Grove, Southwark. 

April 19, At Harlow Bury, Essex, aged 77, Wil- 
liam Barnard, sen. 

At Jersey, Emily-Tosellen, wife of Lawrence 
Trent Cave, esq. Capt. 54th Regt. 

At the residence of her father, aged 29, Eliza- 
beth-Jane,widow of Henry Golding, esq. of Plaxtol, 
and eldest surviving dau. of T. T. De Lassaux, esq. 
St. George’s, Canterbury. 

Aged 39, Thomas Newenham, esq. eldest son of 
the late Robert Newenham, of Sandford, Dublin, 
esq. 

At Brussels, aged 67, James Stanbrough, esq. 

Isleworth, Middlesex, 
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At Sulhamstead, Berks, aged 40, Catherine, 
wife of M. G. Thoyts, esq. 

At Jesmond, aged 66, Mrs. West, wife of Capt. 
West, R.N. 

At Hull, aged 53, Thomas Whitaker, esq. of 
Brindlington-quay. 

April 20. At Liverpool, aged 67, Anne, wife of 
James Bateson, esq. 

At Kingsland, aged 68, David C. Budd, esq. of 
Lloyd’s. 

At Overton, Lanarksh. aged 29, Sophia, wife of 
James Coutts Crawford, esq. dau. of Rear-Adm. 
Deans Dundas, C.B. by the Hon. Anne Dundas, 
dau. of the late Lord Amesbury. 

At Horsham, Sarah, wife of Frederick Gilder, 
esq. late surgeon in the Coldstream Guards, only 
dau. of the late Nathaniel Tredcroft, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 87, Mary, relict of George 
Harris, esq. 

At Appleton-le-Street, near Malton, aged 79, 
James Hebden, esq. 

In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 9 days, the 
infant dau. of Lord Macdonald. 

At Notting-hill, aged 72, John Parley, esq. 
formerly of Lisbon. 

Aged 100, Henry Prior, esq. of Bath, and 
formerly of Tewkesbury. 

At Southampton, Margaret, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. P. R. Rideout, M.A. of Motcombe, Dorset. 

At Shepherd’s Bush, Ellen, wife of Daniel 
Brooke Robertson, esq. H. M. Vice-Consul, Shang- 
hae, China. 

At Guildford, aged 55, Henry Sanford, esq. 

Aged 52, Robert Saxty, esq. of Welford, Berks, 
son of the late Robert Saxty, esq. of Bath. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. in her 55th year, Anne- 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Very Rev. Charles 
Talbot, D.D. Dean of Salisbury, by Lady Eliza- 
beth Somerset, eldest dau. of Henry 5th Duke of 
Beaufort. 

At Otterspool, near Watford, aged 62, Marianne, 
eldest dau. of the late George Woodford Thel- 
lusson, esq. 

April 21. 
wright, gent. 

At Sidmouth, aged 38, Isaac J. Cox, esq. of 
Honiton, solicitor, and steward to J. Locke, esq. 
M.P. lord of the manor of Honiton, 

At Welton-house, the residence of her brother- 
in-law Rev. Charles Clarke, Fanny, youngest dau. 
of the late W. F. Gramshaw, esq. of Hinckley, 
Leic. 

At Hillingdon, aged 81, William Leake, esq. 
late of Upper Harley-st. and Wimbledon. 

At Reading, aged 64, Comm. Thomas Mathias, 
R.N. He entered the service, 1810, on board the 
Courageux 74, and served twenty-five years on 
full pay ; was made Lieut. 1823, and Commander 
1837. He married first, in 1838, Emily, 4th dau. 
of the late Rev. John Taylor, Rector of Stainford, 
and secondly, in 1840, Lydia-Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of R. Moyle, esq. of Penzance. 

At Peckham, aged 54, Capt. Walter Warden, 
H.E.1.C.S. He was Flag-Captain to the late Com- 
modore Sir John Hayes during the Burmese war, 
and commanded the steam-frigate Queen through 
the Chinese war, receiving medals for each service. 

April 22. At the Bridge of Allan, N. B. aged 61, 
John Babington, esq. late Hon. East India Co.’s 
Civil Serv. 2nd son of the late Thomas Babington, 
of Rothley Temple, co. Leic. esq. He was of 
Magd. Coll. Cambridge in 1813. 

At Brighton, aged 69, William Baylie, esq. of 
Rosoman-st. Clerkenwell. 

Aged 5, Adela-Anne, youngest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Bragge, of Sadborow, Dorset. 

At Southsea, Mary-Heunrietta, wife of Lieut. 
Fras. Arden Close, R.N. youngest dau. of the late 
George Hebden, esq. of Appleton-le-street, York- 
shire, and Gothenburg, Sweden. 

At Cheshunt, Herts, Robert Dixon, esq. 

At Market Harborough, Maria, wife of James 
Ley Douglass, esq. eldest dau. of the late Rev, 
Thomas Wingfield, Rector of Teigh, Rutland, 


At Oadby, Leic. aged 73, W. Cart- 
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Aged 75, Charles Dumergue, esq. of York-pl. 
Portman-sq. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Christian Ker, relict of 
Capt. Ker, East India Company’s Serv. and eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Col. Moncrieff, of Myers- 
castle. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 78, Dorothea-Mary, 
widow of Thomas Maynard. of Frognal-rise, 
Hampstead, and Oakingham, Berks, esq. 

Aged 44, John Snape, esq. of Runcorn. 

At Andover, aged 72, Anna-Maria, relict of 
Timothy Wallington, esq. 

Aged 46, Thomas Hutchins Whitehurst, esq. of 
St. John’s-hill, Battersea-rise. 

April 23. Aged 61, Sarah, wife of John R. 
Bousfield, esq. of Clapham Park. 

At Ventnor, I. W., J. Dovie, esq. of Gray’s-inn. 

John B. M. Gillanders, of Highfield, Rosshire, 
late Capt. 2nd Bombay European Light Infantry. 

At Brussels, at an advanced age, Eliza, relict of 
Lieut. Thomas Hunt, 2nd Royal Veteran Battalion. 

At Bath, Susannah-Anne, youngest dan. of the 
late Robert Newton Lee, esq. of Coldrey, Hants. 

At Saffron Walden, Essex, aged 62, Maria, 
relict of Robert Paul, esq. of that place. 

Eliza-Ann, wife of Archibald Paull, esq. of De- 
vonshire-pl. 

At the house of her son, Tavistock-sq. aged 83, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. Dr. Povah, and mother 
of the Rey. J. V. Povah, Rector of St. Anne’s, 
Aldersgate. 

At Brentford, aged 63, T. B. Rowe, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 56, John Williams, esq. late 
of the Bombay Civil Service. 

April 24. At Cold Harbour, Croydon, in con- 
sequence of a fall from his horse, aged 28, Chris- 
topher William Borradaile, esq. 

At Aldermaston, Berks, aged 54, Mr. Francis 
Cox, surgeon. 

Aged 69, Thomas Hugh Davies, esq. of Spanish- 
pl. Manchester-sq. 

At Newport, Monmouthshire, aged 38, Anne- 
Georgiana, wife of Mr. Henry John Davis, solicitor, 
and Mayor of Newport. 

At the residence of her father, Plymouth, aged 
27, Caroline, wife of Capt. J. P. Hall, 14th Regt. 

Aged 41, Mr. William Windale Jackson, of Ham- 
mersmith and Gray’s-inn, solicitor. 

In Mayfield-road, Dalston, aged 69, William 
Jennings, esq. Assist. Comm.-Gen. to H.M. Forces. 

At Harcus, Elizabeth, widow of Colin Mackenzie, 
esq. of Portmore. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Eliza, relict of Charles 
Pallmer Parker, esq. 

At Bath, aged 72, Lettice, second dau. of the 
Rev. Henry Poole, formerly of Little Stanmore, 
Middlesex. 

In Hyde Park-sq. aged 18, Mary, third dau. of 
E. Ralli, esq. 

April 25. At Holywell Toft, Gilleswick, Yorksh. 
aged 77, Catherine, relict of Samuel Alston, esq. 
late of Leicester. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, W.C. L. 
Bashford, esq. Norwood House, Middlesex, Eliza- 
beth-Ann, relict of the Rev. John Brome, M.A. of 
Bromefield, Barbados, and niece of the late Ed- 
mund Dayrell, esq. of Lamport, Bucks. 

At Holmesdale-lodge, Nutfield, Surrey, aged 87, 
Thomas Bugden, esq. for many years Major of the 
2d Royal Surrey Militia, and the oldest magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieut. of the county. 

At Lynton, Devon, aged 79, Isabella, relict of 
George Cowell, esq. formerly of Fitzroy-sq. 

At Maidstone, aged 60, Mr. Richard James 
Cutbush. He established the Maidstone Gazette, 
of which he was sole proprietor for many years, 
and afterwards principal proprietor till Oct. 1850, 
when he retired. 

In London, Lydia, wife of Evan Hopkins, esq. 
C.E. F.G.S. eldest dau. of the late Mr. Joseph Ring, 
many years proprietor of the Bristol Pottery. 

At Torquay, aged 32, Joshua C. Narracott, sen. 
of the firm of Narracott Brothers. 

At Chickerell, near Weymouth, aged 79, retired 
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Commander Wm. Payne, R.N. He was brother 
to the late Capt. C. F. Payne, R.N. who died in 
Dec. 1850, and one of the sons of the Rev. Samuel 
Payne, formerly Rector of Weymouth. He entered 
the navy in 1789, served for 20 years on full pay, 
was made Lieut. 1793, and retired Commander 
1830. He was midshipman of the Phaeton 38 
when she captured successively the General 
Dumourier 22, La Prompte 28, and La Blonde 24, 
and in the action ofthe lst June, 1794. 

At Clevedon, Somerset, Henry Schimmelpen- 
ninck, esq. 

April 26. Aged 70, Mr. G. W. Arnull, late or- 
ganist of St. Michael’s, Cornhill. 

At Leamington, Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir Richard de Capell Brooke, Bart. of Great 
Oakley House, Northamptonsh. and sister to the 
present Baronet. 

At Bath, Col. Charlton, late Deputy Adjutant- 
Gen. at Ceylon. 

At Heavitree, Ann, relict of Charles Compton, 
purser R.N. 

Aged 73, William Fowke, esq. of Stafford. He 
was mayor of Stafford three times before the pass- 
ing of the Municipal Corporation Act, and for 
several years subsequently an alderman, retiring 
only afew months ago. 

At Appleton-le-Street, near Malton, Yorkshire, 
aged 79, James Hebden, esq. 

In Margaret-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 69, John 
Holgate, esq. of West Derby, near Liverpool. 

At East Bergholt, Suffolk, aged 83, Mary, dau. 
of the late Sir Elijah Impey. 

Aged 68, William Jessop, esq. of Butterley Hall, 
Derbyshire. 

In Maddox-st. Matthew Scott Moore, esq. M.D. 
formerly superintending surgeon of the Madras 
Estab. 

In Maddox-st. 
Peterborough. 

At Bathafarn Park, aged 84, Mrs. Roberts, the 
mother of Mrs. Downward. 

In Pimlico, Mary-Anne,wife of J. Sainsbury, esq. 

At the Rev. 0. Walford’s, Charter House, aged 
60, Robert John Saunders, esq. late of Eltham, 
Kent. 

At Buckingham, aged 62, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Silvester. 

In Queen’s-road, Bayswater, aged 57, John 
Knapp Sutcliffe, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 87, Edward Toomer, esq. 

April 27. At Lower Clapton, the wife of J. Bal- 
lance, esq. 

At the residence of his son-in-law, Mr. Brown, 
of Horton, aged 82, Joshua Haworth, esq. formerly 
of Kingston-upon-Hull. 

At Rome, aged 46, William Lowton Jones, esq. 
of Putney, Surrey, and Woodhall, Downham, Norf. 

At Highlands, Ticehurst, aged 71, Charles New- 
ington, esq. surgeon. 

At Great Mongeham, Jane,wife of J. Noakes, esq. 

At Bath, Elinor-Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
John Page, esq. 

At Heysham Hall, aged 26, Thomas Cragg Raws- 
thorne, esq. barrister-at-law, eldest son of Thomas 
Rawsthorne, esq. of Heysham Hall, Lane. 

In Chester-sq. Isabella-Frances, youngest dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Romer. 

At Pottersnewton, near Leeds, Emily, wife of 
B, F. Scott, esq. formerly of Leicester, youngest 
dan. of the late John Beardsworth, esq. 

At Doncaster, Caroline-Sophia, wife of Archi- 
bald Sturrock, esq. and only dau. of the late Chas. 
Fullerton, esq. Madras Civil Service. 

At St. Hilary, Glamorgansh. aged 62, Charlotie- 
Frances, eldest dau. of the late Llewellyn Tra- 
herne, esq. 

_At Maidstone, aged 76, Elizabeth, relict of 
Francis Tress, esq. formerly of Nicholas-lane. 

April 28. At the Grove, Croydon, aged 87, 
Philippa, widow of Samuel Chollet, esq. 

At Willesden, aged 98, Mrs. Errington. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 57, Matthew Gis- 
borne, esq. of Walton-on-Trent, Derbysh. fifth 


John George Porter, esq. of 
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son of the late Rev. Thomas Gisborne, of Yoxall- 
lodge, and Prebendary of Durham, by Mary, only 
dau. of Thomas Babington, esq. of Rothley Temple, 
co. Leic. He married Anne, dau. of the Rev. 
David Browne, M.A. 

At Cheltenham, aged 18, Richard-Bridgeman, 
son of Richard Mills, esq. of Langford-lodge, near 
Bristol, late of the Bombay Civil Serv. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Mr. Lans- 
downe, Bristol, aged 74, Elizabeth, relict of George 
Reynell Oake, esq. of London. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Thomas Elliott Tucker, 
esq. late 84th Regt. 

At her residence, Clapham, aged 68, Mrs. Per- 
cival White, sister of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

At Kew, aged 23, Fanny, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Henry White, Rector of Claughton, 
Lance. 

April 29. Aged 11, F. M. Emily, only dau. of 
Francis and the Hon. Mrs. Bradley Dyne, of Gore- 
court, near Sittingbourne. 

In Great Marylebone-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 86, 
Mrs. Eleanor Francis Fisher. She was reading the 
newspaper when it slipped from her hand into the 
fire, and, in her attempts to recover it, the flames 
caught her dress, and she was so much burnt as 
to occasion her death. 

At Twickenham, aged 79, John Goddard, esq. 

At Stodmarsh, aged 71, Mrs. Amelia Holdstock. 

At Whitchurch, Oxf. aged 83, Robert Pigou, esq. 

April 30. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 31, Harriet, 
wife of John Milner Barry, esq. M.D. of Totnes. 

At Tiverton, aged 47, Frederick Balders Beevor, 
esq. late of Dorset-sq. and Gray’s-inn-sq. 

Aged 42, Wm. Bentley, esq. of Sinnington Hall. 

At Glasgow, Christina-Laura, wife of Walter 
Buchanan, esq. of Shandon, and eldest dau. of 
James Smith, esq. of Jordan-hill. 

At Dulverton, aged 35, Charles-Moore, eldest 
son of Mr. C. P. Collyns, surgeon. 

At Upper Edmonton, aged 75, Saml. Coode, esq. 

At Eastfield House, Coalbrookdale, aged 71, 
Barnard Dickinson, esq. formerly a managing 
partner in the Coalbrookdale Oompany. 

At the residence of her relative, A. L. Impey, 
esq. Oxford, aged 59, Mary-Anne, widow of the 
late John Johnstone Cumming, Capt. 8th West 
India Regt. and Governor of the Military Knights 
of Windsor, dau. of the late Rey. John Lane, 
Rector of Sawbridgeworth. 

Aged 50, Edward Davis, esq. late of Entry Hill, 
near Bath. 

At Ottery St. Mary, aged 78, Thomas Davy, esq. 
surgeon. 

At Torquay, aged 21, H. B. Drew, esq. eldest 
son of the Rey. P. W. Drew, Rector of Youghall, 
co. Cork. 

Phillis, wife of George Beeching Edwards, esq. 
of Blackfriars-road, and third dau. of the late 
Andrew Morton, esq. 

At Seabank, Aberdour, aged 89, Christian, last 
surviving dau. of the late Sir Robert Henderson, 
bart. of Fordell, Fifeshire. 

At Nantes, aged 43, Edward, eldest son of the 
late Michael Russell, esq. of Wimbledon-common. 

Harriet, wife of Fred. 8. Seale, esq. R. Art. 

At Brighton, aged 80, Alexander Stewart, esq. 
late of Pennyburn, Londonderry. 

At Brighton, aged 73, William James Thomp- 
son, esq. of Southgate. 

At Hastings, aged 76, Elizabeth, widow of Glos- 
ter Wilson, esq. 

Lately. At Halberton, Devon, aged 74, Miss 
Adney, last surviving dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Adney, Rector of Uplowman and Sampford. 

At Appledore, aged 52, James Chappell, esq. 
son of the late William Chappell, esq. 

At Faversham, Kent, aged 84, William Cole- 
man, esq. late collector of customs. 

At Belfast, aged 80, the Rev. Samuel Hanna, 
D.D. senior minister of the Rosemary-street Pres- 
byterian Church, Belfast, and one of the joint 
Professors of Divinity in the General Assembly’s 
College 
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At Chichester, aged 75, Edward Humphrey, esq. 
last surviving member of the late firm of Messrs. 
Humphrey, who for many years conducted the 
extensive brewery now in the occupation of the 
Messrs. Henty. He was Mayor in Nov. 1825-6. 

At Fareham, Hants, aged 67, Rachel, sistep of 
the late John Shaw Sampson, esq. of the Mauritius. 

At Dublin, aged 27, Capt. Edward Swinton, R. 
Art. second son of Col. Swinton, Bengal Army. 

Aged 84, Mr. John Worsfold, of Westcot, near 
Dorking. Amongst the many charitable acts of 
his life, Mr. Worsfold, with but very trifling as- 
sistance, built and endowed St. John’s Chapel, at 
Westcot, upon ground given by himself. For 
upwards of 30 years at Christmas he annually 
gave a fat bullock to his poor neighbours. When 
a boy of eight years old, he planted an acorn, 
which flourished and grew under his care, and 
about eight years ago he cut down the tree and 
with it had a coffin made, in which he now rests 
in peace. He has left a widow, with whom he 
had been united for upwards of 63 years. His 
funeral was attended by upwards of 50 relatives. 

May 1. At Cheshunt, Sarah-Eliza, widow of 
Edmund Armstrong, esq. R.N. 

At Thetford, aged 76, Thomas Bidwell, esq. of 
Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. formerly Chief Clerk 
in the Secretary of State’s Office for Foreign Affairs. 

At Berkeley House, aged 68, Sarah, widow of 
Chas. Churchill, esq. of Sussex-pl. Regent’s-park. 

At Rye, aged 43, Mrs. Dawes, wife of E.N. Dawes, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Harlow, Essex, Mr. John Newcombe Day, 
surgeon, late of Kenton, Devon, and eldest son of 
F. N. Day, esq. of Chudleigh. 

At Walton Hall, aged 74, Mrs. Selby Lowndes, 
relict of William Selby Lowndes, esq. of Whaddon 
Hall, Bucks. 

In Jersey, aged 82, John Pearse, esq. 

Aged 60, Israel Phipps, esq. of Upper Thames- 
st. and Denmark-hill. 

At Morchard Bishop, Devon, aged 37, Jane, wife 
of the Rev. Comyns Tucker. 

Aged 24, John-Killick, eldest son of John Talbot 
Tyler, esq. of Eastbury House, Kennington-lane. 

At Brompton, aged 62, J. Champion Waller, esq. 

At Fulham, aged 69, Robert Wickham, esq. for 
many years of Gray’s-inn. j 

May 2. At Kingswood-place, aged 72, Francis 
Bacon, esq. 

Caroline-Sarah, wife of Charles Broadbridge, 
esq. of Mornington-road, Regent’s-park. 

At Spain’s Hall, aged 23, Thermuthis Brocket, 
third dau. of S. B. Brocket, of Spain’s Hall, Essex, 
and of Rye, Sussex. 

At Barnstaple, aged 36, Mr. Alfred Drake, soli- 
citor, clerk to the borough magistrates and bo- 
rough coroner. 

At Ash, near Stokefleming, aged 7}, Robert 
Leach, esq. 

At Stonehouse, Mrs. Malachi, relict of Captain 
Malachi, formerly extensively connected with 
mining in Cornwall. 

Aged 71, Thomas Shekell, esq. of Pebworth, 
Glouc. for many years an active magistrate for the 
counties of Gloucester and Worcester. 

In Cumberland-terr. Regent’s-park, Elizabeth, 
relict of George Vaughan, esq. 

May 3. At Chamberlain’s-wharf, aged 72, Rich- 
ard Barber, esq. 

In Forest-place, Leytonstone, Miss Barclay. 

At New-park, Clapham, Anne, widow of Gen, 
the Hon. John Brodrick. She was dau. of Robert 
Graham, esq. of Fintry, was married in 1809, left a 
widow in 1842, having had issue three daughters, 
of whom the eldest is married to the Rev. William 
Pennefather. 

At Walthamstow, aged 89, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Caley. 

In Chester-pl. Regent’s-park, aged 49, Sarah, 
only dau. of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and widow 
of Henry Nelson Coleridge, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of 
Gilbert Crompton, esq. of York, 
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At Shirley, near Southampton, aged 72, Joseph 
Holloway, esq. 

In the Tower of London, Margaret, wife of Ro- 
bert W. Hope, esq. of the Ordnance Office. 

At Brompton, aged 74, John William Hunt, esq. 
of Dover, late of Piccadilly. 

At Queen’s Charlton, Somerset, aged 32, Tho- 
mas Lighton, esq. 

At Dublin, aged 80, Robert Murphy, esq. 

At Bracknell, Berks, Miss Mary Harriet Parry, 
eldest and only surviving dau. of the late William 
Parry, esq. of Montagu- -sq. and Waltham-hall, 
Suffolk. 

May4. At Little Heath, Charlton, Eliza, dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Vaughan Arbuckle, late R. Art. 

At Stroud, Glouc. aged 74, Robert Holden, esq. 
late of Belgrave, Leic. 

At Worcester, Cecilia, eldest dau. of the late 
John Macdonald Kinneir, esq. of Sanda, N.B. and 
sister of the late Sir John Macdonald Kinneir, and 
of Archdeacon Macdonald. 

At Hampstead, aged 38, Edward Nevinson, esq. 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of the late Edward 
Nevinson, esq. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, May 5, 1837. 

In Cranmer-road, Brixton-road, aged 46, John 
Newbold, esq. of the firm of Sharpe, Field, Jack- 
son, and Newbold, solicitors, Bedford-row. 


At Jersey, aged 58, Major James Piggott, late of 


the 26th Cameronians and St. Helena Regiments. 

In Lower Belgrave-st. Mary-Frances-Errebess, 
wife of the Rev. Francis Allen Piggott. 

At Grove House, Hammersmith, aged 52, Edw. 
Rawlins, esq. late of Bedford. 

At Brereton, near Lichfield, aged 87, Harriett, 
last surviving dau. of the late Ralph Sneyd, esq. 
of Keel Hall, co. Stafford, and the Hon. Barbara 
Bagot, sister of Wm. first Lord Bagot of Blith- 
field. 

Aged 56, John William Thomas, esq. of Cado- 
gan-pl. Belgrave-sq. and New Bond-sireet. 

In Truro, Charlotte, widow of William Warren, 
esq. and the last survivor of the children of the late 
Sir William Elias Taunton, of Grandpont, Oxford. 

At Bath, Caroline-Angelina, dau. of Nathaniel 
Wells, esq. of Piercefield. 

In Foxley-road, North Brixton, Maria, relict of 
William Raymond Wickham, esq 

May 5. In Alfred-pl. Bedford-sq. aged 46, B. 
Bernasconi, esq. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 34, Eliza, wife of Capt. 
W. P. K. Browne, late of 49th Regt. 

At his father’s, Brentwood, aged 32, Thomas 
Shuttleworth Butler, M.R.C.S. assistant-surgeon 
in the Hon. East India Company’s service Bombay. 

Aged 74, Maria Gordon, of Wincombe Park, 
Wilts. 

In Chesham-st. aged 53, Orlando George Sutton 
Gunning, Comm. R.N. brother to Sir G. W. Gun- 
ning, Bart. He was the fourth son of the late Sir 
Geo. Wm. Gunning, Bart. by the Hon. Elizabeth- 
Bridgman, dau. of Henry first Lord Bradford. 
He entered the navy in 1815 on board the Sove- 
reign 100, and was for eleven years on full pay ; 
he was made Lieut. 1821, and Commander 1830. 
He married in 1830 Mary-Dora, 4th dau. of Rear- 
Adm. Sir Michael Seymour, and has left issue. 
He had been riding on horseback, in company 
with his daughter, in Hyde-park, and was cross- 
ing the high road from Albert-gate, when his 
horse got entangled between two omnibusses, 
reared and plunged, and threw him with great 
violence, when he sustained such serious injuries 
as caused his death. 

Aged 44, Mary-Ann, wife of S. Savill Kent, esq. 
of Baynton House, Wilts, and eldest daughter of 
Thomas Windus, esq. Stamford-hill. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 65, Charles Edward 
Layard, esq. late of H. M. Ceylon Civil Service. 

At Bittern Manor House, Southampton, Han- 
nah, youngest dau. of the late Sir Francis Work- 
man Macnaghten, Bart. 

At Woodford, Essex, Elizabeth-Mary, third dau. 
of the late John Mosley, esq. 
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Sophia Sylvester Parlby, relict of Comm. James 
Edward Parlby, R.N. 

At Plymouth, aged 60, James Wallace, Comm. 
R.N. He entered the service in 1794 on board 
the Victorious 74; was made acting Lieutenant 
of the Sir Edward Hughes in 1805, and received 
his commission in 1807. He served for seventeen 
years on full-pay, and accepted the rank of re- 
tired Commander in 1844. 

May 6. Capt. Felix Ashpitel, h.p. 5th Fusileers, 
son of the late W. H. Ashpitel, esq. of Clapton-sq. 

In Lansdowne-road, Kensington-park, aged 59, 
Lieut. Charlton Booth Bayly, R.N. He entered 
the service in 1806 on board the Superb 74, and 
was for nine years on full pay. He assisted in the 
attack of Copenhagen and the defence of Cadiz, 
and served as acting-Lieutenant at the reduction 
ofGenoa. He was made Lieutenant 1814, and in 
the following year, in the Penelope 36, was 
wrecked in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the hard- 
ships he suffered on which occasion materially af- 
fected his subsequent health. 

At Willett House, near Taunton, Elizabeth, 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. Blommart. 

At Marlborough College, aged 12, William 
Townsend Compton, younger son of John Towns- 
end Compton, esq. of Wedhampton House, Wilts. 

At Claremont House, oe aged 32, 
Thomas R. Exham, esq. M.D 

At Furnham House, Chard, Edward Lee, esq. 
late of 81st Foot. 

At Clifton, aged 13, Ellen-Eliza, only dau. of 
Capt. Fred. Colthurst Maitland. 7th Bengal N. Inf. 

At Appleby, aged 69, Mary, wife of Joseph 
Moses, esq. and eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Henson, esq. of Bainton House, Northampton. 

Harriott, wife of John Edward Walford, esq. of 
Chipping-hill, Witham. 

At Worcester, aged 47, Thos. Wright, gent. 

May 7. At Shere, Surrey, aged 82, Mary-Anne- 
Catherine, widow of Edward Bray, esq. Treasurer 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and sister of Robert 
Malthus. 

At Herttield-house, near Bath, aged 79, Miss 
Francis Curtis. 

At Cheltenham, aged 38, Charlottc-Maria, wife 
of William Elliot, esq. Madras Civil Service. 

At Trewick, Menheniot, aged 62, Grace, wife of 
William Hambly, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Miss Euphemia Glassford, young- 
est dau. of the late John Glassford, esq. of Dou- 
galston, and of Lady Margaret Glassford, dau. of 
George, last Earl of Cromarty. 

At Acomb, near York, aged 54, H. B. Hodgson, 
esq. surgeon. 

At Carnsalloch, N. B., Louisa Campbell, Lady 
Johnston, relict of the Right Hon. Sir Alexander 
Johnston, of Carnsalloch, and dau. of Capt. the 
late Right Hon. Lord William Campbell, R.N. 
and M.P. for Argyleshire. She was married in 
1797 and left a widow in 1849. 

At Clifton, aged 76, Catharine, widow of the 
Rev. Francis Mills, formerly Rector of Barford, 
Warw. 

Sarah-Eliza-Emily, wife of the Rev. William 
Moore, Rector of Brimpsfield and Cranham, Glouc. 

In North-pl. Hampstead-road, aged 73, James 
Savage, architect, late of Essex-st. Strand. 

At Bath, aged 51, Wm. Sutcliffe, esq. of Hoo- 


shhole, Yorkshire and Great Bramigham, Beds. 


May 8. At Milbourne Hall, Northumberland, 
aged 72, Sarah, widow of Ralph Bates, esq. and 
third dau. of the late Rev. Nathaniel Ellison, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Aged 72, Henry J. Bernard, esq. for many years 
an eminent medical practitioner in the city of 
Wells. 

At Belle-vue Lodge, Fulham, the residence of 
her mother, aged 57, Mary, relict of J. C. Burck- 
hardt, esq. 

Aged 74, Richard Cobbett, esq. of Northumber- 
land-st. Strand, and Esher, Surrey. 

In Saville-pl. Mile-end-road, aged 82, William 
Davies, esq 
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At Winchester, the relict of Henry Godwin, esq. 
town-clerk of that city. 

At Nottingham, aged 84, Mary, widow of Francis 
Hardwick, esq. 

At Wheelock, Cheshire, aged 77, William James, 
esq. Purveyor-Gen. to the Forces, on half-pay, 
and late Secretary to the Army Medical Board. 

At Ditchingham rectory, near Bungay, aged 77, 
Mrs. King. 

At Clifton, aged 53, William, second son of the 
a Lord, esq. Hanover-villas, Kensington- 
park. 

At Lynn, aged 69, Edward Manby, esq. surgeon, 
formerly of East Rudham. 

Aged 76, William Shaw, esq. of Hyde Park-terr. 
Kensington-gore. 

May 9. At Acomb Park, near York, aged 70, 
James Earnshaw Baker, esq. 

At Ventnor, I. W., aged 38, Francis Booth, esq. 
surgeon, of Preston, Lanc. 

At Hammersmith, aged 72, James Barington 
Buggin, esq. 

Aged 92, Thomas Francis Christopher, esq. of 
Easton-road. 

P. M. Duffy, esq. late of Caraccas, Venezuela. 

At Bovisand, aged 68, Mr. Ferguson, R.N. He 
was actively employed during the latter years of 
the war, and was severely injured by being blown 
up at the capture of Guadaloupe in 1810. 

At Southam, Warw. aged 27, George Spraggett, 
esq. solicitor, second son of the late Richard Sprag- 
gett, esq. 

May 10. Maria, dau. of the late Alexander 
Champion, esq. of Wandsworth-common. 

At Eastcote House, Ruislip, Middlesex, aged 74, 
Ralph Deane, esq. formerly Fellow of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, and a Vinerian Fellow. 

Charlotte-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Matthew 
Kinsey, Curate of Bolas, Salop. 
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At Southborough, aged 86, Sarah, relict of 
Thomas Langley, esq. 

In Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. Sarah, wife of David 
Wilson, esq. and third dau. of the late Francis 
Ayerst, esq. formerly of H.M. Dockyard, Chatham. 

May \1. At Plymouth, aged 43, Thomas Graham 
Colley, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 43, John Smith 
Dodsworth, esq. late Major in her Majesty’s service, 
eldest son of Sir Charles Smith Dodsworth, Bart. 
of Newland Park, and Thornton Hall, Yorkshire. 

May 12. At Sidcup, Kent, aged 76, Henry 
Berens, esq. formerly of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law. He was called to the bar Nov. 23, 1804, 
and was a Commissioner of the South Sea Com- 
pany. 

At St. Andrew’s, suddenly, Mr. W. H. Murray, 
the well-known Scotch Theatrical Manager. Very 
few theatrical managers have had such a success- 
ful career as Mr. Murray, and he may be said to 
have only retired from the stage a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Murray was a very prudent man, and had 
amassed a considerable fortune. As a citizen, he 
was highly respected ; as an actor, he had hardly 
an equal on the stage; and as a husband and a 
parent, he was justly beloved. 

At Totnes, aged 19, Elizabeth, wife of John Old, 
of Monmouth. 

May 13. At his residence, Harnden, Kent, in 
his 84th year, Henry Wise Harvey, esq. the eldest 
son of thalate Capt. John Harvey, R.N. who died 
of his wounds received in the battle of the Ist 
June, 1794, when in command of the Brunswick. 

May 15. At Stamford, aged 79, Ann, relict of 
George Tryon, esq. who died in 1797, and sister 
of the late John Chapman, esq. both of Haring- 
worth, co. Northampton. She has bequeathed 
200/. to the Stamford and Rutland General Infir- 
mary. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
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Deaths Registered 4 3 

Week ending |~~ OY] 23 
Saturday, | Under 15 to) 60and Age not Total.) Males. Females. | © ‘to 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. | 

= ° 

May 1./ 481; 349; 196 a 1026 524 502 | 1536 
» O.| se) Se 176 3 969 495 474 | 1660 

» 15. | 503 | 365 198 3 1069 528 541 | 1401 

» 22.) 451 314) 174 8 947 451 496 | 1460 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, May 21. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
8. d. & d. 8. d. 
41 3 28 3 19 10 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
& 4a. 8. d. 8 d. 
30 0 31 0 29 2 


PRICE OF HOPS, May 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 57. 12s. to 67. 6s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 5s. to 77. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 24. 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 47. 10s.—Straw, 1/. 5s, to 1/. 10s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 41. 17s, 
SMITHFIELD, May 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Meet 5. iscccs0tceccahs Gt, ae tae 
Mutton ....+....++ 28 10d. to 3s. 10d. 
VOR ccarsccrscsccoels S6,%046 Sf, 
POR iccoccccoscocedt: G8, 0008 Sd, 


Head of Cattle at Market, May 24, 
Beasts.......+-. 3,681 Calves 221 
SheepandLambs 25,140 Pigs 450 


COAL MARKET, May 21. 
Walls Ends, &c. 13s. Od. to 23s. 6d. per ton. Otber sorts, 11s. 6d. to 14s. Od, 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38s, 9d. Yellow Russia, 38s, 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From April 26, to May 25, 1852, both inclusive. 

































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenbeit’s ‘Therm, 
. ra “ ° le, 0 4 be 4. . 
Saieeig 82 § Ie 82/4 (82) 8 
PO Ss 5 | ° sc 3 Weather >s S 5 | S [2 oF - Weather 
jog| 4 SA! "| |42 |SA] § nil 
ial A aA! «9 RA mi = aa) 
ee | ! TT ——— —_—_— | | 
Apr.) ° | ° | ° jn. pts.) May) >| °| ° lin. pts. 
26 | 53 | 59 43 30, 09 fair, cloudy 11 , 54 | 56 | 50 (29, 89 | fr.cy.rn.sn.hl. 
27 | 44 | 52 | 49 , 13 ‘do. do. 12 | 50 | 56 | 52 | +, 68 | heavy rain 
28 | 50 | 62 46 , 06 \do. do. rain | 13 55 59 54| , 68 | cloudy, do. 
29 | 52 | 6L 54 29, 82 |constant do. 14 | 54 | 60 | 47 '30, O1 | fine,cdy.wind 
30 53; Gl 49 ~~, 58 | eldy. fair,do. || 15 | 55 | 63! 51 |29, 81 | do. do. 
M.1| 44 54 44 88 rain, edy. do. 16 |59 71 | 56, , 83 do.do.rn.thdr. 
2/44 49 37 —, 99 | fr.cy.slht.do.|| 17 | 53 GI | 54 , 83 | do.do. do. do. 
3 | 45 535 40 30, 07 | do. do. || 18 | 56 68 | 56 , 63 | do. do. hy. rn. 
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G. 181 
Farrow, R. E. 83 
Fauquier, M. 211 
Favell, J. 535 
Faviell, C. 214 
Faweett, C. 508. J. 
105 
Fawssett, R. 611. 
M. A. 107 
Fazakerley, W. 424 
Featherston, M. A. 
531 
Featherstonhaugh, 
W. 399 
Feilden, J. L. 83. 
w.L, 180 
Feilding, Rt. Hon. 
A. C, Dow.-Vise’- 
tess 214 
Fell, C. C. 400 
Fellowes, A. W. D. 
611. F. M. 512. 
H. J.294. Mrs. 
S. A.611. W.D. 
318 
Fellows, Mrs. 532 
Fenn, D. 339 
Fenner, T. P. 180 
Fenning, Capt. H. 
612 


Fentiman, C. 429 
Fenton, C. M. 401 
Fenwicke, J. M. 425 
Fenwicke, Mrs. W. 
J. 181 
Ferguson, M. C, 
427. Mr. 639 
Fergusson, J. 296 
Fernandez, T. F.183 
Ferrier, J. 317 
Ferryman, J. 107 
Field, J. 84. M.318 
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Fineh, C. 109. H. 
633. R. 183 


Finden, M. 11 i 
Findlay, J. 295. 
Major A. 293 
Findon, F. F. 315 
Finnelly, W. 109 
Firmstone, E. 294 
Fisher, A. 106. A. 
316. E.105. E. 
F. 637. F. 84. J. 
A. 296. S. E.211 
Fitch, Mr. C. 106 
Fitzclarence, Lt.- 
Gen. Lord F. 610 
Fitzgerald, Lord O. 
398. Mrs. P.18!. 
J.53). W.399 
Fitzmaurice, Capt. 
G, 512 
Fitzpatrick, E. 633. 
M. 179 
Fitz Roy, M. H.633 
Flavell, J. 427. J. 
F. 180 
Fleming, Capt. H. 
H. M‘K. 529, A. 
105. W. 24 
Fletcher, A. 106. C. 
613. D.83. F. 
R.424, H.M.83. 
J.295. M. 531. 
W. 528. W. K. 
294 
Flight, A. 214. T. 
E. 531 
Flint, C. B. 611 
Flood, A. M. 312. 
G. B. 84 
Flower, W. B. 294 
Foljambe, A. 428. 
G. §S. son of, 214. 
Lady Milton 181. 
T. 107 
Foll, R. 312 
Follett, Mrs. J. 399 
Fons, A. de la, 111 
Fookes, M. 295 
Fuord, Capt. E. 106 
Foot, H. J. G. 296 
Foote, H. M. 212. 
K. R. E. 212 
Forbes, E. H. 531. 
H. B. 182, M. 
612. Major W.C. 
81. RearsAdm. 
H. 179 
Ford, A. M. 181 
Forester, Hon. G. 
C. W. 397 
Foretier, S. C. 212 
Forrest, T. 211. W. 
C. 296 
Forsayth, T. G. 400 
Fortescue, T. 398 
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Forth, H. 316 
Fosbrooke, W. M. 
531 
Foster, A. 105. A. 
293. M. 427. 
Mrs. 212. T. 633 
Fountaine, D. F. A. 
400 
Fowell, Lt. S. 183 
Fowke, W. 636 
Fowler, L. 399. R. 
401. T. 213 
Fownes, A. H. 315 
Fox, E.214, O. 81. 
T. 635. Strang- 
ways G. 634 
Foxton, G. F. H. 81 
Frampton, A, 208 
France, J. F. 5ll 
Francis, C. D. 611 
Francklyn, F. 212 
Frankland, R.S. 398 
Fraser, T. C. 632. 
Capt. R.W.M.81 
Frederick, E. 183. 
Lt.-Col. H.0.105 
Freeborn, J.W. 612 
Freeland, W. 429 
Freeman, S.T. 296 
Freer, R. L. 611 
Freke, Hon. F.J.E. 
83 


French, Lt.-Col. H. 
J. 508 
Freshfield, E. 109 
Frith, J. 109 
Frome, Capt. E. 81. 
Major E. 179 
Frost, F. J. M. 314. 
Mrs. 107. R.W. 
532. S. 431 
Fry, A. A. 313. R. 
428 
Fuller, J. B. 293. 
M. J. 428. P.A. 
183. W. 315 
Fullerton, J.W. 424 
Furlonge, S. S, 531 
Gabb, G. W. 51). 
H. W. 312 
Gabriel, W. W. 510 
Gadsden, J. 83 
Gage, J. 182 
Gaillard, Capt. 312 
Gaitskell, L. J. 425 
Gale, F.510. H.H. 
182. §. 313 
Gall, A. 428 
Gallagher, E.T. 213 
Galloway, W.B. 611 
Galway, G. E. A. 
Vise. 397 
Gambier, Capt. G. 
C. 508 
Gamble, L. 632 


Gandy, S. 315. S. 
W. 207 

Gapper, M. A. 295 

Garbett, Rev. J. 512 

Gardner, E. F. 296. 
R. 182. W. 509 

Garforth, J. B. 530 

Garland, G. V. 294, 
J. S. 84 

Garnett, J. R. 402 

Garratt, E. F. 510. 


M. V. 181. M. 
V. 183 
Garrett, M. 613. 


S.110. T. P. 83 
Garston, F. 512 
Garvey, C. 81 
Gascoigne, E. 510 
Gaskell, S. 613. T. 

532 
Gaskin, J. 632. W. 


531 
Gatfield, Miss H.S. 
317 
Gatliff, S. 212 
Gatty, A. M. 316 
Gay, J. J. 215 
Gaye, D. 612 
Geale, Capt. M. 293 
Gearing, J. 512 
Geary, F. 512 
Geaves, S. 110 
Geddes, C.C.L. 318 
Gedge, Capt. J. 508 
Gee, R. 295. W. 
423 
Geldard, J. 426 
Geldart, T. C. 399 
Gell, C. E. 213. J. 
P 


George, F. M. 84. 
J.428. J.D.110 
Germon, Lt. R. C. 
181, 183 
Gibbins, T. 509 
Gibbon, W. W. 611 
Gibbons, Mrs. 427 
Gibbs, G. 633. T. 
531 
Giberne, J. 531 
Gibson, A. J. 82. H. 
534, J. el. J.D. 
400. Rt. Hon. 
* Mrs. T. M. 399. 
T. U. 180. W. 
C. 508 
Giffard, F. O. 183. 
S. 109 
Gilbard, W. 399 
Gilbert, H. A. 182. 
J. D. 83 
Gilbertson, L. 214 
Gilchrist, M. R. 214 
Gilder, F, 635. W. 
294 


Giles, Lt.-Coi.S. 81. 
Lt. J. C. 431 
Gill, H.427. M. 107 
Gillanders, J. B. M. 
636 
Gillbee, W. H. 212 
Gillden, Mrs. C. C. 
V. 109 
Gillespy, T. 313 
Gillett, E. 294 
Gilpin, B. 612 
Gipps, A. P. 83 
Giraud, M. 213. 
S. M. 531 
Gisborne, J. B. 207. 
M. 636 
Gladstone, E. M. 
315. Lady, 611. 
Mrs. W. E. 509 
Glanvill, T. 84 
Glasebrook, M. E. 
314 
Glass, E. 317 
Glassford, E. 638 
Glasson, C. 83 
Glazebrook, M. G. 
613. M.J. 532 


Glover, T. 428 

Glyn, E. 296. Lady 
295. Mrs. H.T. 
181 

Godby, Mrs. A. 109 

Goddard, H.N. 510. 
J. G37. K. A. 
log. S. 313. W. 
G. 614 

Godden, Lt. G. H. 
535 

Goderich, Vise’tess 
295 

Godfrey, Mrs. D, R. 
295 

Godley, J. 51) 

Godwin, E. A. 613. 
Mrs. H. 639 

Goff, J. C. 295 

Going, J. 512 

Goldfinch, Lt.-Gen. 
H. 508 

Golding, E. J. 635 

Gollup, G. 402 

Gooch, H. 214. S. 
214 

Goodacre, Mrs. 634 

Goodchild, W. 427 

Goode, F. 428 

Gooden, M. 429 

Goodenough, F. M. 
533 

Goodered, G, T. 428 

Goodfellow, E. E. 
295 














Goodhart, C. J. 611 
Goodman,E.M. 401. 
G. 397. Lt.-Col. 
8. E. 111. Lt.- 
Col. S. E. 424 
Goodrich, O. V.611 
Goodrick, J. 533 
Goodridge, E.J. 512 
Goold, F. 399 
Goose, E. M. 632 
Gordon, A. L. 529. 
J.C. 430, Lt. 
J.208. M. 638. 
Maj. A. 179. P. 
211. R.510. R. 
M. 429 
Gore, Capt. J. 598. 
M. 293 
Gorton, F. 208 
Gosling, E. 295. E. 
401. E. 632 
Goss, J. 633 
Gossett, F. R. M. 
400. G. Le N. 
509 
Gough,J.314. Mrs. 
J.B. 181 
Gould, A. 429 
Govett, J. O. 613 
Gower, Lady C. L. 
614. S. 430 
Goyder, Dr. C.S. 83 
Grady, T. W. 634 
Greme, Hon. Mrs. 
82 
Grainger, E. 107. 
J.400. J.C. 611 
Graham, C. 398. E. 


634. H. T. 613. 
Lady, 431. Maj. 
F. 81 


Grahame, R. 213 
Gramshaw, F. 635 
Grant, E. W. 614. 
J.110. M.1.512 
Granville, Earl, 179 
Graves, J. 399 
Gray, E. 180. E. 
401. J.H. 611. 
M. 614. R. 313. 
W. F. 294 
Graydon, Col.G. 425 
Grayhurst, A. 535 
Greaves, E.B.C.430. 
1.81. S. 532 
Green, E. 109. J. 
530. J. H. B. 
509. J. S. 83. 
M. 634. Major 
G.511. 8.T.316. 
T. F. G. 634 
Greene, C. 430. 
Capt. S. W. 424. 
E. M. 208. S. W. 
312 
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Greenhill, Mrs. 295 

Greenland, T. 509 

Greenly, M. A, 614 

Greenslade, A. 532 

Greenway, Mrs, H. 
313 

Greenwood, C. 635. 
H. H. 294. J. 81. 
J.511. Mrs. J. 
399. W. 294 

Greg, H. S. 512 

Gregory, G. P. F. 
311 

Grellier, J. 211. W. 
316 

Grenfell, C. W. 610 

Gretton, W. K. 84 

Grey, Hon. Mrs. 82. 


Hon. W. B. 431. - 


J. E. 401 
Gribble, W. 512 
Grice, E. C. B. 210 
Grieve, S. 430 
Griffin, A. T. 108 
Griffith,G. 509. J. 

311. P. 397 
Griffiths, C. 400. 

E. 180. E. 509. 

F. 612. J. 402. 

J.611. LR.C. 

180 
Grimault, Miss, 531 

rimble, J. 313 
Grimes, L. C, 495 
Grimshaw, C. M.C. 

511 
Grimshawe, Mrs. S. 

82 : 
Grosvenor, Earl, 

614 
Ground, W. 

W. 208 
Grove, L. M. 534. 

Miss H. 107. P. 

182 
Grumly, M. A. 426 
Grylls, Lt. H.G. 214, 

S. E. E. 183 
Guignard, A. 106 
Guise, J. C. 612. 

Mrs. W. V. 180 
Gullifer, E. 532 
Gunston, J. 428 
Gunning, Comm. 

O. G. S. 638 
Gurney, M. 317. 

T. 509 
Guy, M. 109 
Gwynn, J. 423. J. 

C. 614 
Gwynne, J. 532 
Gwyther,M.P.A.431 
Hackett, C. T. 509 
Hadfield, J. 209, 

W. 423 


109. 


Haines, Mr. T. 107 
Hains, J. 426 
Hailstone, S. 213 
Hake, R.180. R. 401 
Hale, Capt. E.B.81. 
R. 182. S. 106. 
Hales, R. C. 294 
Hall, C. 636. Capt. 
W. 213. Col. G. 
D. 428. E. 294, 
F. 296. F. E. 
84. G. 398, 428. 
H.H. 212. Hon. 
Mrs. 400. J. S. 
82. R. SIL, R. 
M. 402. S. 207. 
S. W. 82 
Hallam, J. M. F. 
51). W. H. 294 
Hallett, C. W. 511. 
R. H. 182 
Haly, W. W. 312 
Ham, S. 613 
Hambly, G. 638 
Hambro, C. M. 430 
Hamilton, A. 181. 
A. J. 400. C. 
183. Capt. H. 
398. C.M. 512. 
E. 181. G. H. 
182. J. R. 632. 
Lady J. D. 430. 
Lord C.397. Mrs, 
H. H. 214. R, 
M. 294. S. Lady, 
317, 425 
Hamlin, E. 315 
Hammack, J. G. 
181 
Hammond, A. A. 
422. E. D, 398. 
H. K. 316 
Hammett, J. J. 312 
Hamond, H. 508. 
W. P. 293 
Hanbury, J. 108. 
M. 533. O. 318 
Hancock, R. 315, 
399 
Handy, E. 84 
Hanham, P. 424 
Hankey, Mrs. B. 82 
Hanlon, A. P. 81 
Hanmer, Mrs. H. 
509 
Hanna, S. 637 
Hannaford, Mrs. S. 
428 
Hansard, Lt. A. O. 
208 
Hansler, E. 512 
Hanson, J. G. B. 
426 
Harben, Mrs. A.W. 
108 
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Harding, E. 613. 
J.D. 508, 398 
Hardinge, Capt. 
Hon. A. E. 398. 
Lt.-Gen. H. Vise. 
398 

Hardman, E. F. 83 

Hardwick, M. 639 

Hardwicke, C. P. 
Earl of, 397. E. 
510 

Hardy, Lt.-Col. A. 
210 

Hare, J. 399 

Harkness, J. 612 

Harman, E. 53]. 
8. 531 

Harper, E. 318. W. 
313 


Harris, Capt. J. S. 
632. C. L. 182. 
E. B. 83. Hon. 
G. 398. H. S. 
296. Hon. Mrs. 
T.A.107. J. 107. 
J. H. 400. M. 
635. M. L. 296. 
M. M. 510. R. 
T. 293 

Harrison, A. E.312. 
E. 110. I. 402. 
J.C.51% J.K. 
398. Mrs. J. B. 
611. T. 182 S. 
E, 84 

Harry, J. 530 

Hart, H. 296, $.426 - 

Hartshorne, C. 430 

Hartley, R. H. 315. 
S. F. 634. W. H. 
H. 293 

Hartopp, S. 208 

Hartwell, M. A. 424 

Harvey, A. 402. A. 
M. 296. H. W. 
639. J.106. L. 
215. W.T. 512 

Hatch, A. M.C, 402 

Hatherton, Rt.Hon. 
Lord 510 

Hathway, M. 633 

Hawarden, C. Visc. 
397. J3.C.Rt.Hon. 
Visc’ tess 532 

Hawes, Mrs. S. 428 ~ 

Hawkey, C. 318 

Hawkins, Mrs. H. 
M. 82 

Hawley, M. D. 634 

Haworth, J. 636 

Hay, A. 401. H. M. 
509. R.B.610 

Haydon, J. 317 

Hayes, E. 534. R. 
310 
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Haygarth, E. C. 110 
Hayly, A. 212 
Hays, I. 318. J.105 
Hayter, G. G. 180 
Hayward, A. E.633. 
R.531. T.W.401. 
W. W.C. 180 
Headley, S. E. 314 
Heard, J. B, 512. J. 
1, 293 
Hearle, Maj. E. 179 
Heastey, H. A. U. 
401 
Heath, G, 425 
Heatley, M. E. D. 
401 
Heaton, A. M. 109. 
H. 510 
Heaven, J.G. 511 
Heawood, E. B. 398 
Hebden, J. 635. J. 
636 
Heintz, R. 215 
Heise, H. H. 295 
Hele,Capt.W.S, 110 
Helme, W. lil 
Helyar, F. J. 610. J. 
C. 402 
Henderson, C. 637. 
J.A. 508. M.510. 
M. A. 402. Maj.- 
Gen. G. A. 610. 
W.L. 509 
Henley, E. M. C. 
612. H. J. 534. 
J. W. 397 
Henning, E. N.398 
Henry, W.A.H. 402 
Hepburn, R. W. R. 
183 
Herapatb, A.N. 512 
Herbert,Capt.SirT. 
397. F.296 M. 
108 
Herman, G. F. 179 
Herne, J. B. 528 
Herries, Rt. Hon.J. 
C. 397 
Herring, E. 534 
Hertslet, F. L. 428 
Hervey, Lady H.509 
Heseltine,Comm.A. 
508 
Hesilrige, E. B. 209 
Hesketh, M. 296. 
Sir T. G. 397 
- 182. 


425 
Hewett, F. 613 
Hewgill, A. S. 402 
Hewitt,Hon.J. 183. 
R. 424 
Hewlett, R. S. 510 
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Hey, S. 529 
Heyliger, P. A. 208 
Heynes, R. B, 83 
Heywood, C. 613 
Hibbert,Mrs.L. 611 
Hichens, M. 614 
Higford, J. 312 
Higginson, L.M.402 
Hildebrand, J.S.399 
Hildyard, E. T. 633. 
H.C. T. 294 
Hill, A. M. 63. B. 
509. Capt. 213. 
E. 532. E.J. 509. 
E.J.614. H.T. 
81. 1.180. Lady 
M. 181. P. G. 
180. 8.528. T. 


B. 310. V. 207.- 


W. 316 
Hillersdon, C. M. 
612 
Hilliard, G. T. 613. 
J. S. 182 
Hillier, L. I. 
W. C. 214 
Hills, D. 533 
Hilton, E. F. 318 
Hingston, J. 318 
Hinton, C. A. 315 
Hinxman, H.H.G. 
400 
Hoare, C. R. 612. 
H.C, 314. J. 614 
Hobart, A. M. 634. 
E. 529 
Hobbs, W. H. 426 
Hobson, Mrs. R. 181 
Hodge, M. 310 
Miss E. D. 313 
Hodges, J. C. 612. 
S. F. 213 
Hodgkin, C. J. 311 
Hodgkinson, H.206. 
S. 314 
Hodgson, E, E.614. 
E. M. 182. F.R. 
H. B. 638. 


83. 


106. 
R. 613 
Hogg, T. 425 
Hogge, A. A. 510 
Holbrooke, E. 400 
Holcroft, T. 425 
Holden, R. 638 
Holding, J. C. 83 
Holdstock, A. 637 
Holdsworth, M. 107 
Hole, S.A.214. W. 
610 
Holgate, J. 636 
Holl, C. A. 634 
Holland, H. 425 
Hollier, R. 315 
Hollingsworth, 
de V. 296 


E, 


Hollond, E, 510 
Holloway, J. 638 
Holme, E. 316. R. 
531 
Holmes, E, 
M. 400 
Holt, R. H. 296 
Home, J. 402. J. 
511 
Hood, G. 424. M. 
110. R. J. 183 
Hook, K. 84. _ S. 
314 
Hooker, E. 318. W. 
613 
Hookey, W. 534 
Hookins, P. 294 
Hooper, R. L. 106 
Hope, C. 511. Lady 
1.181. M. 638 
Hopkins, A. L, 613. 
F.J. 510. J.530. 
J.O. 81. J. W. 
318. L. 636. 
Mrs. A. 427 
Hopkinson, H. R. 
211. L. 319. W. 
181 
Hopper, H. B. 401 
Hopson, O. 313 
Hordern, F. 427 
Hornby, Rear-Adm. 
P. 397, 508 
Horne, M. 
Miss, 84 
Horner, Mrs. J. 181 
Horniblow, G. 428 
Horsfall, A. G. 633 
Horsford, Capt. A. 
H. 81 
Horsley, C. E. 613. 
E. E. 613 
Horton, F. 106. J. 
310 
Horwood, E.R. 399 
Hosken, A. 183 
Hosking, R. 430 
Hoskins, W. E. 294 
Hosmer, H. 532 
Hoste, J. 612 
Hotchkis, J. 428 
Hotham, F.H. 295. 
F. H. 401 
Houghton, G. 510 
Hovell, J. 213 
Howard, H. St. J. 


530. 


430. 


612. M. B. 428. 
Mrs. 180. W. 
W. 509 


Howden, Lord 397 

Howell, F. 296 

Howie, J. 21. J. 
398 

Huddleston, A. 84. 
A. 207 


Hudson, E. T. 294- 
F. 314, F. 512. 
J. 179. J. 531. 
T. 634 

Hughes, Capt. S. 
535. F. J. 293. 
J.V. 511. M.A. 
533. S.R. 294 

Hull, J. 180. J.W. 
183 

Hulme, S. J. 296 

Hume, E. 511 

Humpbreys, E. 212, 
637. E. R. 294. 
J. H. 310 

Humphry, E. 429 

Hungate, Lt. W. A. 
426 

Hungerford, Mrs.H. 
H. H. 611 

Hunt, E. 636. J. 
429. J.612. J. 
B. 534. J. W. 
638. R.T. 183. 
TV. 425. W. 215 

Hunter, Comm. G. 
M. 530. F. E. 
183. Sie S. C.P. 
510. T. 424. 

Huntington, B. M. 
399 

Huntingtower, C.R. 
Dow. Lady 532 

Huntley, A. C. M. 
401 

Hurlock, R. A. 310 

Hurman, T. 318 

Hurst, F. 294. K, 
M. 295. W. 428. 

Hussey, T. 107 

Hustler, W. T. 182 

Hutcheson, E, 296. 
F, P. 633 

Hutchins, J.T, 207. 
M. B. 110 

Hutchinson, C. S. 
400. C. S. 402. 
G. 4230. I. 511. 
L. 318. Lt. Hon. 
J. W. H. 398 

Hutchison, Lt.-Col. 
G. 508 


Hutton, I. 534. 
Mrs. H. 107. W. 
M. 314 


Huxley, R. 634 

Hyde, A. 190. H. 
533. H.B. 511. 
Major G. H. 81. 
Mrs. F. C. 399. 
W. 533 

llott, M. 210 

Imeson, E. 428 

Impey, M. 636. S. 

05 











Inchbald, W. 401 

Inches, Dr. C. 109 

Incledon, C. P. 612 

Inglis, J. 397. J. 
610. M. J. 634. 
R, 533. 

Ingram, J. K. 399. 
Mrs. W. 509. 
Mrs, E. R. 399 

Innes, C. 397. L. 
C. 400. S, 402. 

Instone, E, 83 

Irby, F. 314. F. 
W. 293. Hon. 
C. C, 512 

Ireland, Capt. E. 
429 

Irvin, S. J. G. 83 

Irvine, C. N. 530. 
D.A. 423. D.J. 
82. L.S. A. 296 

Irving, M. A. 633 

Irwin, Major W. 81 

Isaac, E, 633 

Isaacson, H. St. Q. 
84, M. 84 

Ivatt, A. W. 294 

Jackson, C. 497. 
H, 318. J. 318. 
J.398. J.J.8l. 
J.T. D. 317. Lt. 
J. M. 610. Miss, 
400. Mrs. W.399. 
T. M. 398. W. 
H. 614, W. O. 
181. W. W. 636. 

Jacobs, H. 611 

James, J. 530. J. 
M. 634. Mrs. E. 
316. W. 639 

Jameson, L. C. 534 

Jamieson, J. L. 634. 

Jaquet, Mons. E. 
402 

Jarvis, Mrs. W. I. 
295. R. Ql 

Jeakes, E. S. 512 

Jefferis, A, M. 83 

Jefferson, J. D. 508 

Jefferyes, St. J. G. 
512 

Jefferys, E. 512 

Jelf, Mrs. W. E. 
181 

Jellicoe, J. 106. Lt. 
F. G. 400 

Jenkins,C.H.T.182. 
E.E.613. J. 180. 
J. G11. Mrs. 109. 
W.81. W.D.509 

Jenkyn, W. O. 180 

Jennings, Lt. E.634 
W. 180. W. 636 

Jerram, T. 317 
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Jerrard, E, 215 

Jerrold, Mrs. 214 

Jersey, G. Earl of, 
397 

Jervis, H. H. 530. 
W. P. 295 

Jervoise, F. J. E. 
293 

Jessop, W. 183. W. 
636 


Jesty, H. 613 

Jeve, E. 317 

Jocelyn, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 316 

Jodrell, A. 510 

Johnes, J. 81. T. 
W: 180 

Johns, B. G. 294 

Johnson, C. 110. 
Capt. J. 633. 
Comm. J. O. 510. 
E. R. 208. G. 
1lo. G.316. H. 
212. J. 106. L. 
A. 430. M. 84, 
O. 429. R. 531. 
S. 107. T. M. 
428 

Jobnston, A. J. 534 
L. C, Lady 638. 

Johnstone, H. H. 
530 

Joliffe, Q. K. 510 

Jolliffe, F. C. 532 

Jolly, R. 532 

Jaly, J. P. 81 

Jones, A. 212. D. 
610. E. 423. F. 
H. 613. H. 81. 
H. M. 210. J. 
423, 632. J. A. 
316. J. I. 293. 
R. W. 314. S. 
316. S. W. 610. 


T. 108. W. H. 
611. W. L. 636. 
W. S. 400 


Jordan, M. S. 535 
Jowett, W. 81 
Joy, M. 612 
Joynes, J. 180 
Kalley, Mrs. 
105 
Kay, M. K. 611 
Kaye, Capt. E. 398. 
Mrs. W. 509 
Keary, H. 423 
Keays, R. Y. 294 
Keddell, E. 635 
Keen, R, 105 
Keep, M. C. 614 
Keet, P. 211 
Kelham, M. 428 
Kelk, W. 296 


Dr. 


Kelly,C.319. Capt. 
B.M.508. E.W. 
532. Sir F, 610. 
H. E. C. 84. P. 
535. Sir F. 508 

Kemeny, Baron 313 

Kemp, P. 183 

Kempe, C. T. 207 

Kempson, H. 401. 
J. 318 

Kempt, Mrs. J. E. 
399 

Kendall, E.511. G. 

Lt. J. 635. 
W. 180 

Kenealy, E. 183 

Keningale, M. 529 

Kennedy, E. W, 83. 
H. 535. R. 206. 
T. le B. 509. W. 
S. 180 

Kennion, P. 210 

Kent, M. 535. M. 
A. 638 

Kentish, E. M. H. 
614 

Kenward, H. E. 182 

Ker, C. 636. J. 634 

Kerr, T. 319 

Kersley, T, H. 294 

Kershaw, E. N. 531 

Kettel, §, 213 

Kettle, R. 296 

Kidd, P. H. 106 

Kilmaine, Lady 611 

Kilvington, R. 423 

Kime, W. T. 182 

Kindersley, A. C. 
613. E. L. 614 

King, A. C. 312. 
C. 398. E. 428. 
F. B. 611. Lady 
C. 82, 209. Mrs, 
315. Mrs. 639. 
R.311. R.J.611. 
8.510. W. 612. 
W. T. P. M. 612 

Kingdom, J. 212 

Kingdon, F. F. 108. 
G.T.B.611. H. 
de §. 182. W.R. 
C. 106 

Kinglake, Mrs. A. 
611 


Kingsbury, W. M. 
317 

Kingscote, C.S. 532 

Kingsford, G. 528 

Kinlock, A. 611 

Kinnaird, Hon. A. 
F. 610 

Kinneir, C. 638 

Kinsey, C. E. 639 

Kipling, J. 109 
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Kirby, F. W. 84 
Kirk, Dr. J. 207 
Kirke, E. B, M. 181 
Kirkman, M. 215 
Knapman, S. 532 
Kneeshaw, M. 400 
Knewstub, J. 208 
Knight, A. 425, C. 
G. 530. J. P. 293. 
J.P. 296. Mrs. 
E, 509 
Knowles, C. B. S. 
635. J. L. 402. 
L. P. 316 
Knott, Mrs. J. 535 
Knox, C. 614. G. 
N. 207. H. 612. 
Hon, W. S. 397. 
LadyJ.509. Mrs. 
H. B. 295 
Kortright,W.C.401 
Kyunersley, H. 401 
Lace, F. D. 296 
Lacey, C. 424. 
F. 180 
Lacon, H. E, 402 
La Coste, S, M. 401 
Lacy, J. D. D. 529, 
Major-Gen. R. J. 
J. 430 
La Font, O, R. 180 
Laing, Lt,-Col. J. 
425. Staff-Surg. 
632 
Lambert, A. S, 612. 
C. 399. R. 182. 
S. 108 
Laming, J. 83 
Lancaster, W. i179 
Langdon, G. H. 105 
Lane, A. W. 110. 
J.314. Lt. J. W. 
512. §. 106 
Lanesborough, Ear! 
of 183 
Langford, Hon. H. 
401. Mrs. F. 295 
Langley, Mrs. Capt. 
82. S, 639 
Langton, A. 316 
Larkan, E. D. 316 
Laroche, B. 317 
Laslett, S. 208. W. 
610 
Latch, G. 211 
Latham, J. 81 
Lauder, W. B. 81 
Laughlin, E. M. 614 
Laundy, A. 319 
Laurence, Major T, 
L, 425 
Laurie, J. 210 
Law, F. H. 510. I, 
400. L. 402 


G. 
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Lawrance, Mrs. T. 
530 

Lawrell, J. 611 

Lawrence, A. W. 
400. E. 183, 401. 
J. 107. J. 512. 
J. P. 426. Major 
T. L. 318 N. 
G. M. 612. R. 
84 

Laws, D. E. 402 

Lawson, H. 317. J. 
J. 533 


Lay, M. 215 
Layard, A. H. 293. 
. E. 638. C.P. 
508 


Laye, N. 214 
Layton, W. 315 
Leach, H. 293. R. 
637 
Leake, W. 635 
Lear, C. 533. 
K. 426 
Leather, S. A. 512. 
W. H. 512 
Leay, W. 509 
Lechmere, Sir E. H. 
293 
Leckie, G. L. 529 
Lee, C. 509. C. 611. 
D. H. 614. E. 
638. E. A. 107. 
J.8.533. M.L. 
612. P.211. S. 
A.636. W. 180 
Lefroy, Mrs. T. E. 
P. 82 
Legard, A. 531 
Leicester, C. H. S. 
294 
Leigh, F.296. R.429 
Leir, M. 612 
Leith, G. 534. H. 
M. 183 
Leloup, C. E. 295 
Le Messurier, Lt.- 
Col. G. P. 318 
Lempriére, E.J.316 
Lemon, W. 84 
Le Neve, H. A. 182. 
T. C. 181 
Lennox, Lady A. K. 
G. 183. Lord H. 
G, C. G. 397 
Leplastrier, L. 317 
Lermitte, E. 511 
L’Estrange, G. H. 
402 
Le Sueur, J. A. 81 
Lethbridge, C. 614 
Letterstedt,Chev.83 
Lever, J. C. W. 83 
Levesconte,M.A.M. 
633 
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Levinge, Miss S.632 
Lewer, H. W. 218 
Lewis, A. M. 211. 
E. 294. E.S.428. 
E. S. 512. M. 
214. Mrs. A.315. 
R.81. S.H. 614 
Ley, S. 532 
Leycester, H.H.614 
Liddell, Mrs. H. G. 
611 
Lidderdale, E. 534 
Lighton, T. 638 
Ligonier, Lady F.S. 
316 
Lillingston, C. W. 
P. 105 
Lilly, Lt. A. C. 82 
Lindo, D. A. 428 
Lindsay, A. 510. 
H.H.510. M.296 
Lingham, E. L. 111. 
J. F. 294 
Linskill, J. A.P.398 
Lipscomb, J. T. N. 
400 
Lisson, F. 635 
Lister, 8. 213. 
182 
Little, W. H. 293 
Littlewood, J. $.183 
Llewellyn, G. 293 
Lloyd, A. F. 296. 
A. M. 428. Capt, 
E. 508. E. 109. 
E. 293. E. 429. 
F. 511. H. J. 
294. J. S. 610. 
R. 179. M. 84. 
T. 105 
Lock, Capt. G. G. 
508 
Locke, C. F. 107. 
Mrs. W. 181 
Lockhart, J. 215 
Lockton, P. 612 
Lockyer, E. L. 509. 
G. 398 
Lodder, Lt. C. A. 
183. W. W. 83 
Lodge, B. 180. B. 
509. S. 612 
Loftus, Lord A. 179 
Loinsworth, K. 425 
Lomax, A. T. 511 
Long, M. 111. W. 
D. 509 
Lonsdale, W. Earl 
of, 397 
Longdon, H. J. 296 
Longfield, C. 181 
Longman, Mrs. J. 
lll. Mrs. J.T. 
181. Mrs. W. 509 
Lonsdale, J. G. 180 
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Lord Chief Baron, 
Emma, dau. of 
181 

Lord, Mrs. W. 210. 
W. 639 

Loraine, J. W. 431 

Louch, M. 614 

Lough, M. R. 183 

Loughborough, Rt.- 
Hon. J. A. Lord 
425 

Loughman, T. 509 

Loughnan, Capt. F. 
J. 105 

Louis, M. A. 181 

Love, Maj.-Gen. J. 
F. 508 

Lovel, E. C. 612 

Lovell, L. 431 

Lover, S. 400 

Loveridge, C.L. 104 

Lovering, S. M. 83 

Lovesy, M. 212 

Lovett, M. 213 

Low, C. H. 181 

Lowden, F. E. 532 

Lowder, M. 511 

Lowe, Capt. A. 179. 
R. T. 398 

Lowndes, S. 637 

Lowther, H.81. Sir 
J. H. 293 

Luard, T. G. 180 

Lubbock, Sir J. W. 
293 

Lueas, C. 318. C. 
P. 511. E. 108. 
F.C. 400. L. M. 
183. W.H. 180, 
612 

Lugard, Ens, 312 

Lukyn, Mrs. A. 316 

Lumley, Maj. R. G. 
508 

Lundie, R. 210 

Lunn,Comm.J.315. 
M. 424 

Lupton, J. 428 

Luscombe, F. P. E. 
402 

Lushington, C. 81 

Lutyens, L. F. 83. 
M. 82 

Lyall, Mrs. C. 181 

Lynch, J. 398 

Lynes, L. 182 

Lynn, J. M. 81 

Lyons, A.L.530. L. 
511. §S.105 

Lysaght, Mrs. J. R. 
295. Hon. H. 208 

Lyttelton, Lady 181 

Maberley, C. 631 

McAdam, E. 532. 
J. 315 


M‘Arthur, A, 424, 
Major J. 397 R. 
L. 294 

Macartney, H. B. 
G11. H. B. 508 

M‘Cabe, F. J. 83 

M‘Cowan, A. 511 

M‘Coy, Capt. T. R. 
610 


Macdonald, Hon. 
Mrs. 181. J.213. 
Lady 509. Lord, 
infant dau. of 635. 
Mrs.399. R.W.429 

Macdonell, G. 397. 
Dr.R.180.R.G.293 

M‘Douall, E. C.511 

M‘Dougall, E.J. H. 
83 


Mace Evoy, A. 402 
M‘Farland, Capt. J. 
429. J.H. 208 
Macgacan, N.H.510 
M‘Grath, H.W.611. 

Major F. V. 105 
Macintosh, E, 511 
Mackarness, C. E. 

402 
Mackay, A.634. D. 

208. R. W. 512. 

S. M. 510 
Mackenzie, A. 634. 

C. 611. E. 636. 

M. E. 612. S.107 
Mackey, T. 399 
Mackinnon, A. K. 

84. Mrs.Capt.509 
Maclaine, Lt.-Gen. 

Sir A. 509 
M‘Lachlan, D. 213 
Maclean, J. 314 
Macleod, Hon. Mrs. 


611. W.208. S.111 
Maclure, Dr. 611. 
W. D. 108 


Macmullen, Lt. H. 
K. 632 
M‘Mullin, J. 208 
Macmurdo,C.E. 633 
M‘Naghten, B. 424. 
H. 638 
M‘Neece, Dr. 399 
M‘Neill, D. 610 
M‘Pherson, E. A. 
427. A.M. 182. 
B. A.M. 296.G.G. 
397. Major C.613 
M‘Taggart, J. 106 
Mactaggert, S. 84 
Maddick, T. 531 
Maddock, H. J. 183 
Magenis, A. C. 397. 
Lt. Col. H. A. 508 
Maguire, Comm. R 
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Mabon, Sir J. F. 530 
Maitland, E, 213. 
E. E. 638. Gen. 
Sir P. 508. Lady 
G. 611. Major C. 
L. B. 398. Mrs. 
J.82. Vice-Adm. 
Hon. Sir A. 508. 
W. H. 295 
Major, A. 611 
Malachi, Mrs. 637 
Malcomb, E, 109 
Mallock, R. 535 
Malmesbury, J. H. 
Earl of 397 
Maltby, H. J. 294 
Manby, E. 639 
Mandeville, W. D. 
Vise. 398 
Mangles, M. 530 
Manisty, D. 612 
Manley, S. M. 182 
Manners, Lady J. 
611. Lord J. 397 
Manning, E, 212. 
R. H. 107 
Mansel, E. 612. 
Mrs. G. P. 295 
Mansell, F. 296. F. 
401. R.A. 84 
Mansfield, G. 81 
Mant, H. G. 214. 
N. M. 214. R. 
S. 214 
Mapleton, D. 183 
Marchant, T. B.313. 
W. H. le 611 
Marcus, I, 533 
Margetts, M. 313 
Marillier, J. W.110 
Marindin, S. 310 
Marke, R. 532 
Market, J. 209 
Marlborough, Duke 
of 83 
Marlow, Maj. W. B. 
508 
Marrable, W. 180 
Marriott, B. E. R, 
210. E. H. 611. 
G. P. 424. Mrs, 
W. B. 509. O. 
gi. T. 109 
Marryatt, Mrs. H. 
181 
Marsach, E. B. 510 
Marsden, A. 311. 
B. 81 
Marsh, C. 532. 
Comm. J. B. 508. 
T. H. 530 
Marshall, A. 496. 
H. 429. J. 314. 
R. M. 316. W. 
C, 293 
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Marsham, G, F. J. 
311 

Marsland, J. 512. 
Major 312 

iarston, E, 509. 

Marter, S. E. 400 

Martin, A. G. 105. 
E. M. 314. J. 
401. J.613. J. 
C.399. J. K. 84. 
M. 182. Mrs. J. 
295 

Martyr, G. 315, T. 
214 


Marx, H. 84 
Mason, A. 401. E. 
B. 209. M. E. 
296. Maj. J. 210 
Massey, C. 314 
Matchett, A. H.208 
Mather, J. 532 
Mathew, H. C. 296 
Mathias, A. 402. 
Comm. T. 635. 
M. 424, 8S. 209 
Matravers, E. 512. 
J. iui 
Matson, Lieut.-Col. 
295 
Matthews, E. 612 
Matveieff, C. E. 84 
Maude, J. 180, J. 
528. J. 531 
Maule, G. 108. Rt. 
Hon. F. 293. W. 
81 
Mauleverer, 
J.T. 610 
Maxwell, A. 214 
May, A. H. 530. J. 
W. 613 
Maybey, Capt. 316 
Maynard, D. M. 636 
Mayo, G. 511. J. 
207 
Mayor, J. 180 
Mays, J. 428 
Mead, E. G. 614. 
Hon, U. C. 106. 
R. 528 
Mears, J. 319 
Measor, H. P. 509 
Meggy, R. 533 
Meinhold, W. 208 
Mellor, A. 613. F. 
E. 613 
Melville, A.635. M. 
402 
Menet, J. 180 
Menteath, 
Lady S. 318 
Menzies, Col. C. 81. 
Miss C. S. 295 
Mercer,Col. R. 179. 
E. 107 


Capt. 


dow. 


Gent, Maa, Vou, XXXYII. 


Merceron, A. 533 
Merewether, F.L.S. 
179 
Merridew, S. S. 182 
Merriman, H. G. 
400. T. B. 84 
Messiter, E. 533 
Metcalfe, E. 180. 
T. J. 181 
Metford, Ens. 632. 
L.G.N. 296 
Methuen, Lady 82 
Mewburn, H. 316 
Meyer, L. 315 
Meynell, S. H. 533 
Michell, T. 426 
Michelson,Miss 318 
Michelmore, J. 426 
Middleton, D. 398 
Midgeley, J. 428 
Midgley, C. E. 428 
Midleton, M. dow. 
Vise’tess 314 
Mildmay, A. J. 401 
Lady St. J. 82. 
Mrs.E, St. J. 509. 
Mrs, H. St. d. 
399 
Miles, E. A. 183. 
Mrs. P. J. 509 
Milford, Rt. Hon. 
E, Lady 533 
Millbanke, Lady M. 
H. M. 430 
Miller, Col.W. 532. 
J.C. 509. M.A. 
S. 212. §S. 317. 
W. 397 
Millers, G. 310 
Millett, H. L. 400 
Milloway, H. 212 
Mills, C. 638. E. 
211. J. 107,613. 
J.P.180. M.E. 
215. R. B. 637 
Milne, Capt. A. 397 
Milward, S. A. 510 
Minasi, H. 430 
Minster, Capt. 312 
Mitcalfe, M. A. 83 
Mitchell, N. 4925. 
R. 317. St.J. 81. 
St. J. 398 
Mitford, Mrs. R.H. 


82 
Moffatt, R. 212 
Molesworth, G. W. 
N. 633. R.F. 509 
Molineux, F. 531 
Molloy, J. P. 430 
Molyneux, H. B. 84 
Monkhouse, J. M. 
612. W. 635 
Monkland, Capt.G. 
179 
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Monro, C, 83. J. 
296. R. 635 

Montagu, Capt. J. 
W. 508 E, 614. 
Hon. E. R. 535 

Montague, E. 534 

Montgomerie, Capt. 
A. 508 

Montgomery, Lady, 
399 

Montigny, M.L. de 
429 

Montleart, Princess 
111 

Montrose, Duke of 
397 

Montserrat, J. H. 
294 

Moody, C. 180. C. 
294 


Moon, E. 318 

Moor, J. C. 110 

Moore, A. 213. E. 
209. E. 430. E. 
A. 295. J. 183. 
Mrs. G. 399. Mrs. 
G.P.530. M.S. 
636. P. 424. S. 
E.E. 638 

Moreland, H. F. 
215 

Morell, S. 425 

Moreton, Hon.Mrs. 


M. 209. Hon. 
Mrs. P. 295 

Morewood, J. B. 
207 

Morgan, A. 535. 
J. 293. J. 296. 
J.398. J. W. 81. 
J. W. 426. Mrs, 
A. J. 295. S.81. 


8.215. S.F.510. 
T. 104. T. 310 
Morice, S. O. 531 
Moriarty, Comm.R. 
211 


Morley, A. 634. S. 
319 

Morrell, J. 183 

Morris, Capt. W. 
612. E,. 313. T. 
433 

Morrison, C.531 

Mortimer, W. 209 

Mortlock, C. 180 

Morton, G. S. Earl 
of 397 

Moses, M. 638 

Mosley, E. M. 638 

Moss, E. 532 

Mostyn, C. 109. 
Lady 509. LL.M. 
315 

Mott, E. 401 

4Q 
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Mottram, C. J. M. 
509 
Moubray, C. 614. 
G. H. 295 
Mouchet, L.A. 531 
Mould, G. W. 634 
Mount, J. 531 
Mountjoy,W.W.110 
Mountsteven, Capt. 
T. W. B. 398 
Mousley, L, 531 
Mowbray, J. R. 509 
Moxon, G. E. 210. 
M. 400 
Muckleston, EF. 180 
Mudge, R. 400 
Mullen, J. D. 313 
Muller, S, S. 613 
Mundy, Mrs. R.M. 
399 
Munro,Capt.W.610 
Munt, R. P. 211 
Mure, C. L. 312 
Murphy, R. 638 
Murray, A. 614. C. 
R. §. 293. D.M. 
529. Hon. Mrs. 
C. A. 209. Lord 
J. 182. Mrs. J. 
181, T. 529. W. 
H. 639 
Musgrave, H. 106. 
H. 614 
Musbet, R. 510 
Muspratt, E. L. 511 
Muter, R. 401 
Myers, C. W. 106 
Mylne, R. W. 512 
Myun, E. S, 212 
Naas, Lord 398 
Naesmyth, A.M. 83 
Nairn, F. T. 312 
Nangle, E. 611 
Nankivell, B. 531 
Napier, J. 398. 
Lord, 508, Mrs. 
J. M. 509 
Napper, A. 314 
Narracott, J. C. 636 
Nash, A. 509. F. J. 
509. F. W. 510 
Natt, C. 428 
Neale, C. Y. 614. 
W. A. 510. W. 
B. 402 
Neave, M. A. 427 
Nelthropp, Hi L. 399 
Nethersole,S.E. 312 
Netherwvod, E. 84 
Nettleship, E. 214. 
M. 612 
Nevill, Major P.P.81 
Neville, Hon. R. C. 
402 
Nevinsun, E. 638 
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New, Dr. J. 108 

Newberry, W.K.182 

Newbold, C. 181. J. 
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Newbould,H.J.211 ~ 


Newcomb,A.M.531. 
J. 209 
Newell, M. R. 425. 
R.H. 311 
Newenham, T. 635 
Newham, D. 311 
Newington, C. 636 
Newman, C. 319. 
M. 313. T. 530 
Newport, O. G. C. 
Vise. 398; Vis- 
countess 295 
Newton, A. 612. C. 
T. 293. W. M. 
532 
Niblett, E. 84 
Nicholls, C, 214. C. 
H. J. 82. R. 402 
Nicholson, C. 397. 
F. F. 107. W.426 
Nicklin, Miss 183 
Nicolls, R. O. T. 
512 
Nisbit, Capt. R. 508 
Nixon, E. J. 611. J. 
G. 511. R. H.399 
Noakes, J. 636 
Noel, U. C. M. 533 
Norbrun, M. 210 
Norbury, A. 84 
Norman, G. J. 83. 
W. 612 
Norris, C. P. 614. 
E. 401. Lt. R. P. 
208. W.F. 296 
Northage, W. 314 
Northcote, C. A. 83 
Northumberland, A. 
Duke of 397 
Norton, Capt. J. R. 
182. E.215. M. 
A. M. 82. R. 208. 
S. L. 634 
Norwood, E. 213 
Nott, T. 512 
Notter, R. 312 
Nunneley, T. 319 
Nurse, W. 316 
Nutt, W. Y. v94 
Oak, W. 532 
Oakden, J. 611 
Oake, E. 637 
Oakeley, A. M. 512. 
G. 106. W. L. 106 
O'Brien, Capt.D.H. 
508. H. 399. J. 
180. Major J. D. 
508 
O’ Byrne, W. R. 84 
O’Connor, D, 512 


O’ Donel, C. 81 
Offley, W. 429 
Ogden, A. 314 
Ogilvie, E. L.C. 209. 
R. A. 401 
O’Grady, E. G. 296 
O'Kelly, E. T. 402 
Old, E. 639 
Oldacres, S. L. 296 
Oldham, T. 106 
Oliphant, M. 614. 
G. H. 293 
Oliver, Comm. W. 
B. 179. E. B. 429. 
R, A. 512 
Oliverson, R. 428 
O'Malley, Capt. A. 
C. 425 
Ombier, C. 208 
O’Meara, M.D. 109 
Ommaney,Capt.402 
O’Neill,Capt.C. 532 
Ongier, E. 430 
Onslow, A. 105. E. 
H.511. M.D.511. 
8. E. 533 
Oram, L. 317 
Ord, F. N. 83 
Orde, E. 182. 
A. 425 
Ormerod, Mrs. 295 
Ormsby, W. G. 82 
O’Regan, T. 509 
1’ Reilly,MissC.318 
Orrell, J. 214 
Osborn, S. 400 
Osborne, F. W. 312. 
I. M. 614 
Ossory, Bp. of, wife 
of 399 
Ossulston, Lady O. 
509 
Oswald, A. S. 634 
Oswell, H. L. 82 
Otway, M.S. 613 
Ouvry,Mrs.P.T.181 
Ovendon, H.W. 610 
Overbury, L. 533 
Owen, E. 82. Maj.- 
Gen. J. 397 
Owens, E, 511 
Oxford, E. C. dau. 
of Bp. of 34. M. 
H. 214 


M. 


‘Page, E. M. 636. R. 


L. 311. S. 535 
Paget, A. 397. C. 
181. G. E. 295, 
Lady A. 183, 509. 
Lord C. 613 
Paige, L. 611 
Paine, M. E. 83 
Painter, C. B. 426 
Pakenham, Lady K. 
F, 83 


Pakington, J. §S. 
398. Rt. Hon. Sir 
J.S.610. Sir J. 
S. 397 

Paley, J. 180 

Palmer, D. 529. E. 
427. E. 633. E. 
E. 511. G. 422. 
J. 106. J. 397. 
Mrs. G. G. 109. 
Mrs, H. 109. W. 
104, W.S. 534 

Panzera, A. 317 

Parant, B. 317 

Pares, T, H. 400 

Paris, G. H. 428 

Park, A. A. 183 

Parke, Major G. T. 
425. Mrs. C. 399 

Parker, C. M. 295. 
C. P. 530, E.636. 
H.J.400. J. 294. 
J. 398. L.H. 214. 
Mrs. 635. Mrs.R. 
T. 82. Mrs. T.G. 
181. Rear-Adm. 
H. 397. W. H. 
508, 611 

Parkin, J. 211 

Parkinson, F, A. C. 
212 

Parlby, S. S. 638 

Parley, J. 635 

Parminter, G.H.180 

Parr, R. H. 312 

Parry, S. M. 428, E. 
St. J. 83. M. H. 
633, 638 

Parsey, W. H. 402 

Parsons, M. 215. 
Mrs. W. M. 295 

Partridge, J. 509. 
K. M. 429. M. 
632. R. 293 

Patch, M. E. 534 

Paterson, S, 427 

Patey, G. E, 511, R. 
294 

Patmore, E. 209 

Patriarche, Major 
P. 107 

Patterson, J. D. 182 

Patteson, Mrs. H. 
209. R. 207. Rt. 
Hon. Sir J. 293 

Pattison, G. S. 107. 
R. T. 183 

Patton, Rear-Adm. 
H. 179 

Paul, C. 634. M. 
636. Miss E, M. 
401 

Paull, E. A. 636 

Paxton, B. 401 

Payler, A. C, 311 








Payne, A, G, 181. 
Comm. W. 636. 
G. 613. H. M. 
532. K. 107. L. 
A. 613. T. H. 534 

Paynter, E. 18). 
Lt.-Col. H. 107 

Peacock, B. 81. M. 
427 

Peake, F. 618 

Pearce, 614 

Peard, A. M. 83 

Peareth, K. R. 613 

Pearse, J. 637 

Pearson, A. 634. A. 
I. 31). F. H. 
635. H. 295. J. 
E, 531. J. M.A. 
108. M.A. S. 
401. T. 294. T. 
T. 313. W.6l11. 

Peel, M. §S. 511. 
R. S. lll. W. 
Y. 511 

Peete, M. 209 

Peirse, Mrs. B. 82 

Pelham, Hon. F, S. 
P. 398. Mrs. F. 
181 

Pell, M. B. 510. M. 
P.294. P. M. 293 

Pellew, Hon. P. F. 
212. M.A. 612 

Pelly, J. H.531. S. 
E. 319 

Pemberton, C. L. 
612. S.A. 532 

Pemell, J. 614 

Pennant, Lady L. 
D. 181 

Pennefather, Col. J. 
L. 508 

Penfold, E. A. 296 

Penny, Dr. F. 296 

Pennycuik, K. 400 

Peppin, M. 108 

Pepys, R. E. 512 

Perceval, S. 393 

Percival, R. 212 

Percy, Hon. Mrs. 
log. H.R. 182. 
W. J. 180 

Perkins, H. S. 613. 
J. 535. S. 209. 
S. F. S. 314 

Perrin, D. J. 109 

Perry, G. G. 509. 
J. H. 996. K., 
M. 402 

Petit, J. P. 319 

Petre, Hon. Mrs, E. 
399 

Phelan, Mrs. M. S. 
634 
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Phelps, Comm. H. 
610 

Philipps, B. 512 

Philips, J. W. 401. 
Rear-Adm. J. R. 
426 

Phillipps, E. 532. 
C. 315 


Phillips, B. 316. C. 
8. M. 183. J.207. 
Mrs. E. 314. R. 
A. L. 294 

Phillimore, Lt. A. 
610. Mrs. G. 82 

Phillott, C. 104. E. 
612 

Philpott, J. 294 

Phinn, T. 81, 293 

Phipps, 1.637. Mrs. 
H. B. 399 

Phipson, 8. 313 

Pickance, M. E. 400 

Pickard, E. 106 

Pidsley, C. 108 

Piggott, Maj. J. 638. 
M. F. E. 638 

Pigott, A. M. 211. 
Capt. W. 633 

Pigon, C. 182, R. 
637 

Pike, H. 533. J. 214 

Pilcher, J. G. 534 

Pinchin, S. 532 

Pine, W. 110 

Pinkey, R. H. 612 

Pitman, E, 314 

Pitt, L. 84 

Pizey, C. T. 82 

Place, C, A. 402. J. 
C. 426 

Planché, K. F. 183 

Platt, M. 110 

Playford, A. 208 

Pledger, J. 512 

Plineke, W. 317 

Plowden, C. 430. 
H. C, 212 

Plumptre, E. H. 110 

Plunkett, E. 614 

Poate, Comm.J. 530 

Pocock, N. 401 

Pogson, G. E. 510 

Poingdestre, J. 212 

Poland, F. W. 614 

Pole, C. A. 314, 
Lady A. C. 181. 
L. S. 318 

Polehampton, E. T. 
W. 399 

Polhill, Capt. 510 

Pollard, A. M. 401 

Pollock, G. F. 296. 
G.L.212 J. 8l. 
Sir G. 401 


Polwarth, H. F. 
Lord, 397 

Ponsonby, H. 314. 
Major H. F. 392 

Poole, J. C. 180. 
L. 636. T. E. 422 

Pooley, W. E. 613 

Pope, A. S. 319. 
M. 428 W. F. 
311 

Popplewell, H. C. 
M. 427 

Porter, J. 509. J. 
G. 636. M. A. 
532. Mr. R. 106 

Postle, J. 599 

Postlethwaite, E. 
534 

Potter, A. 614. B. 
106. C. 613. E, 
A.G12. J. 294. 
M. 296 

Potts, H. 293 

Pountney, H. 31d 

Povah, M. 636 

Powell, C. 84. G. 
427. Mrs. A. 
11]. T. 109 

Power, B. M. 397. 
J.310. J. D. 212. 


Lt.-Col. M. 508. 
M. 397. Mrs. N. 


534. Mrs. P. B. 
82 
Powles, P. H. 534 
Powlett, Hon. Mrs. 
T. O. 181 
Powney, A. 316 
Powys, C. E. 511. 
M. 401 
Praed, E. C. 318 
Pratt, J. 315. J.D. 
296. L. 210. 
Mrs. J. 82. T. 
6ll. W.C. 512 
Preece, M. C. 512 
Prendergast, F. E, 
312 
Prescott, E. 512 
Prest, E. 510 
Preston, C. 511. 
Capt. W. 209. S. 
183 
Prevost, G. A. 510 
Price, A. 512. C. 
534. Capt. A. 
614. L. C, 512. 
P. 180. T. C. 82 
Prichard, E. 212. 
M. 534 
Prideaux, N. G. 212 
Priest, R. R. 108 
Prince, I. 635 
Pring, A. 84 


667 


Prior, E. B. 634. 
H. 635. H. L. 
614, J. 530 

Pritchard, E. 401 

Procter, C. 512, E. 
B. 180, 400. J. 
402 

Proctor, G. 82 

Prosser, E. 427. 
Lady H. W. 82 

Prowse, A. 430 

Prowett,C.311. C. 
422 

Pryor, F, B. 82, R. 
V. 104 

Puckle, E. M. A. 
633 

Puddicombe, E. D. 
313 

Pugh, R. 180 §.S. 
401 

Pulling, J. 182 

Purton, M. 533 

Purvis, E. S. 400 

Pybus, H. 510, J. 
613 

Pye, H. J. 84. L. 
612 


Pym, J. A. 182 
Pyndar, E, 313 
Quale, F. 214 
Quarrington, F. 180 
Quicke, E. H. 613 
Quinn, R. R. 294. 


M. E. 633 
Rabett, Lady L. 
509 


Radburn, R. 633 
Radcliffe, J. 423 
Raddon, Mrs. 532 
Rae, E, G. 181 
Raikes, H. C. 402 
Rainier, Lt. C, 316 
Ralli, M. 636 
Ramsay, P. M. 510 


Rancliffe, E. M. 
dowager Lady, 
217 


Rand, Mr. 212 
Randall, R. 214 
Randolph, F. 106 
Rankin, T. 180 
Rant, G. 317 


Rashleigh, Lady, 
1g1. M. 316, Sir 
C. 293 . 


Rathbone, B. 512 
Rattray, R. C. 106 
Raven, J. H. 104 
Rawlins, E. 638, L. 


400 

Rawlinson, Lt.-Col. 
H.C. 81 

Rawson, C, A, 183 








= 


os 


668 


Rawsthorne, T. C. 
636 

Ray, C. E. 511. W. 
213 

Raymond, J. G. 402 

Raynes, M. M. 310 

Rea, J. C. 314 

Read, J. 315. T. 


Reddie, J. 208 
Reddoch, R. 315 
Rede, R. R. 529 
Redgrave, A. 610 
Reece, M. A. 213 
Reed, A. J. 211 
Reeks, W. 214 
Reeve, A. 317. J. 
426 
Reeves, J. G. 108 
Reid, A. M. 123. C. 
312. C. B. 509 
Renton, A. 530 
Renwick, J. 210 
Reveley, A. 210 
Reynolds, A. 214. 
H. R. 81. J. J. 
509. J. L. 314. 
W. 428 
Rhodes, A. E. 84. 
J. 530. M. 201. 
W. 429 
Ricardo,Mrs.M.295 
Rice, E. 82, 534, 
E. B. 207. S. F. 
209 
Rich, F.M. Lady 427 
Richard, T. 312 
Richards, A. 318. 
A. M. W. 182. 
E, J. 400. J. 110. 
J. 213. T. 423. 
T. F. 424 
Richardson, J. 611. 
M.A. 211, Major 
R.H. 424. T. 109, 
T. 611. W. 423 
Richmond,C.T. 120 
Rickards, G. K. 611 
Ricketts, E, 312. 
Sir C. 402 
Rideout, C. L. 296. 
M. 635 
Rider, J. 211 
Ridgway, E. 401.H. 
Ww.512  * 
Ridley, W. 180 
Rigby, J. 533 
Rigg, M. D. 535 
Riky, Major B. 293 
Riley, C. 401. R. 
509 
Rippingall, E.J.613. 
M. 427 
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Risdon, M. A. 211 
Risley, J. H. 509 
Ritchie, A. 512 
Ritherdon, 8. 535 
Rivaz, C. 612 
Rivers, Lady 399 
Rivington, Mrs. J. 
2 


8 

Roberts, D. 398. G, 
398. H.M. 611. 
J.180. J. 314.5. 
A, J. 294. Mrs. 
636. S. 535 

Robertson, A. 613. 
A. L. 312. E.635. 
F. A. B. 208. F. 
E. 429. M. C. 530. 
T. C. 401 

Robins, T. 633 

Robinson, Capt. A, 
632. E. 511. E, 
L. 183. G. 533, 
G. P. 82. J. 398. 
Lt. G. W. 632, 
L.V.106. M. 430. 
M.N. 183.S8.183. 

Robson, G. 105. G. 
L. 84. H. 397. J. 
H. 529. J. S. 180. 
M. K. 429 

Rodd, Comm. J. R. 
508 

Rodwell, C. B. 398. 
J. 529 

Rogers, A. 529. A. 
J. 400. H. 401, 
402. J. 180, 181. 
P. 533. Sir F. L. 
210. T. A. 24. T. 
Py. 10a, T. P. 
402 

Rohde, Mrs. S. W. 
H. 109 

Rolfe, 8. C. 181 

Rolleston, A. 534 

Rolls, H, 533 

Rolt, Cornet 632 

Romer, |. F. 636 

Ronald, E. H. 183 

Ronalds, J. 532 

Rooke, G. 398 

Roope, C. 182 

Rooper, C. 510 

Roper, F. 314 

Ros, Col. Lord de 
293 

Rose, A. 612. C, 
402. J. 530 

Rosevear, W. T.612 

Rosher, M. R. 633 

Ross, A. A. W. 183. 
C. 400. E. 84. F. 
110. G. 84. G. 
400. J.L. 611.W. 
182 


Rosslyn, J. A. Earl 
of 397 
Rossmore, Lady 82 
Rothe, Major L.398 
Rouse, J. 213 
Row, J. Y. 212 
Rowden, F. 182 
Rowe, J. 611. T. B. 
636 
Rowlands, F. 401 
Rowlatt, J. GC. 294 
Rowley, A. C, 82 
Rowson, R. W. 611 
Rudge, B. S. 317. 
B. S. 529 
Rudyerd, H. 182 
Rumsey, A. 430 
Rundle, Lt. and 
Comm. J.S. 179. 
M. 511 
Rusden, J. 510 
Rush, C.296. F.296 
Rushton, J.398. T. 
402 


Russell, A. 107. 
Capt. F. D. 314. 
E. 637. E.A.511. 
Ens. 632. F. 82, 
G.533. Lady E. 
611. Lord Cosmo 
G.84. Mrs, D.W, 
180. Mrs. J. 509 

Rutherford, E. 211. 
J. 532 

Ryan, A. M. 183 

Ryde, S. 534 

Sackville West, 
Capt. Hon, M.397 

Sadd, Mrs. 511 

Sadleir, R.399. W. 
D. 399 

Sadler, H. 633 

Sainsbury, C, E. 64. 
M. A. 636 

St. Aubin, G, St. A. 
84 


St. Aubyn, J. P.612 
St. John H. 535 
Salisbury, J. B. W. 
Marq. of 397 
Salmond, Comm.R. 
632 
Salomons, P, 293 
Salt,S.M.208. T.314 
Salter, E. 1. C. 183 
Saltmarshe, D. 183 
Saltoun, Lord 398. 
Rt. Hon. M. dow. 
Lady 108 
Salusbury, A.P.294, 
A.P.613. G.A.G12 
Salwey, Mrs. Cole 
509 
Samler, J. H. 529 
Sampson, R. 637 


Sandback,W.R.612 
Sandby, G. 311 
Sanders, M. 531. R. 
82. 8.210. 7.533 
Sanderson, R. E. 
294. T. 393 


Sandwich, J. W. 
Earl of 397 
Sandys, E. 635 
Sandford, E. S. 295 
Sanford, H. 635 
Sankey, S. 211 
Sapio, Mr. 529 
Sapte,Hon.Mrs.181 
Sargeant, A. M. 635 
Stable, B. 207. 
Saunders,J.611. J. 
B. 510. Lt. Col. 
J.109. R.J. 636. 
8.510. T. 533 
Savage, Comm. W. 
313. J.638. Major 
J. M. 397. R.R. 
426. W. 108 
Savery, A. B. 83. 
C. H. 633 
Savile, L. E. 429 
Sawers, E. E. 400 
Saxe - Weimar, 
Prince E. 183 
Saxony, Princess M. 
C. A. C, of 11 
Saxty, R. 635 
Sayers, E. 317 
Sayres, J. 431 
Scallon, T. N. 83 
Scheener, H. 315 
Schimmelpenninck, 
H. 636 
Schnell, F. M. 529 
Scholefield, J. 509 
Schomberg,Mrs.611 
Schonswar, E. 534 
Scoones, M. A. 613 
Scotland, G. 183 
Scott, A, 212 C. 
182. C. M. 211. 
E.636. E.B. 295. 
E. F.209. G.399. 
H.314. H. 495. 
H.512. J.108. J. 
M. 295, L.E.428. 
M. 215. Major T. 
H.105. M.H.611. 
Mrs. E. 108. W. 
613. 
Scudamore, E. 400. 
Lt. J. 179 
Seully, R. H. 183, 
V. 398. ; 
Scultz, F. W. 429 
Scruton, W. 530 
Seager, Capt. J. 105 
Seagrave, 8. Y. 207 
Seale, H. 637 











Searle, J. C. 53) 
Seaton, E. 531 
Sebbon, Miss E. 110 
Seccombe, C.J. 111 
Secretan, C. F. 398 
Sedgwick, R. 82 
Seifferth, L. 314 
Sellon, S, 426 
Selwin, I. M. 612 
Sendall, E. 511 
Septenil,Col.Comte 
de 83 
Serjeantson, M. E. 
296 


29 
Serney, J. B. de 316 
Seton, Lt.-Col. A. 
632. Maj. A. 179. 
R. E. 402 
Severn, C. F. 510 
Severne, Mrs.J. 209 
Sewell, J. 213 
Seymour, E. ill. 
H. 84. Lady 530. 
LadyI.211. Vice- 
Adm. SirG. F. 508 
Shaddock,G.W.611 
Shadwell, A.H. 612. 
H. L. F. 402 
Shanon, T. 318 
Sharp, F. 613. 8. 
424 
Sharpe, £.529. J. 
W.401. Mrs. W. 
R.399. W.R.180 
Shaw, H. 212. L. 
N. 427. M.61). 
W. 639 
Shearman, H. G14. 
W. 210 
Sheen, L. 317 
Sheffield, C. 
G. 180 
Sheckell, T. 637 
Sheldon, H. J. 512 
Shephard, J. 213. 
R. 533 
Shepheard, G. W. 
316. P. 634 
Sheppard, E. 108. 
J.613. J.G.180. 
T. 211 
Sheridan, Mrs. H. 
B. 181 
Shermer, Miss 214 
Sherren, J. 428 
Sherston, Mrs. J. 
D. 399 
Shewell, J. 108 
Shiells, S. T. 317. 
Shiffner,Rear-Adin 
Sir H. 179 
Sbillitoe, R. 107 
Sboberl, F. 532 
Shortland, C. 183 
Shout, J. 211 


426. 
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Shurt, T. 509 
Shute, G.B. H. 401 
Shuttleworth, J. B. 


402. §. 430 
Siddons, Capt.W.Y. 
05 


Sidevottom, 'M. A. 
182 
Sidney, P, A. 315 
Silver, S. 294 
Silvester, T. 
M. 636 
Simmonds, Lt. C. 
179 
Simons, E, W. 512. 
W. H. 399 
Simpson, A. 208. C, 
313. Capt. E.J. 
82. C. H. 613. 
Ens. H. M. 105. 
J.613. J. D. 180. 
Miss 8. 632. M. 
E, 429. W.R.430 
Sims, H. 294. H. 
M. 613 
Singer, Dr. 399 
Sison, Mrs. 530 
Sivewright, J. 312 
Skelton, J. S. 532 
Skinner, M.L.315. 
W. T. 207 
Skrimshire, H. F. 
614 
Slade, Col. M. J. 
508. Mrs. 1861 
Slark, A. M. 83 
Slater, E. 106 
Smale, Capt. 311 
Smallman, E. 317 
Smart, C. 314. M. 
A. 316 
Smedley, E. H. 508 
Smirke, Mrs. 8. 82 
Smith, A. 64. C.509, 
530. Capt. J. 210. 
C.M,182. Comm. 
R. 8.614. C.S. 
401. C. W. 83. 
D. 210. D. 425. 
E. 510. E. F. 614. 
E.J. F. H. 612. E. 
M. 210. F. 207. 
G. R. 293. H. 
105. H.401, 529. 
J. 107. J. G. 
106. J. S. 613. 
J.U.S.614. L. 
315, Lt.-Col. J. 
427. M.512. Miss 
209. P. 315. R. 
110. R. 318. Rt. 
Hon. R. V. 293. 
S.108. S.21]1. S. 
399. Sir C. C. 
2938. S.C. 529. 


611. 


S.R. 402. Sir B. 
313, T. 907. T. 
426. T.G. 180. 
W. B. 296. W. 
P, 215. W. R. 107 
Smyth, E. J. 180. 
G. 512. J. B. 534. 
Mrs. A. B. 82. P. 
S. 428 
Smythies, J. R. 528, 
Snape, J. 636 
Snee, E. 183 
Snell, E. 401 
Sneyd, H. 638 
Snow, J.B. 631. P. 
181 
Soden, M.C. 212 
Sole, L. W. 400 
Soley, G. 210 
Somers, H. 424 
Somerville, Capt. J. 
213 
Sotheby, M. E. 534 
Suthern, L. 84 
Southard, E. A. 214 
Southwell, Hon. 
Capt. C. 210. 
Hon.M.A.A. 107 
Sowerby, M. 428 
Spark, Lt.-Col. R. 
429 
Sparks, S. 213 
Sparrow, C. A. S. 
83. G. W. P. 181. 
M. 183 
Sparshott, 
S. 107 
Spencer, A. P, 295. 
Lady G. F. 633 
Spicer, J. 633 
Spink, C. 397 
Spittal, R. 633 
Spoor, R. 208 
Spraggett, G. 639 
Sprakeling,R.J. 210 
Spray, J. 311 
Sprigge, S. 108 
Spry, W. 182 
Spurrier, G. H. 183 
Stack, W. H. 294 
Stacpoole, J. 425 
Stainforth, F. J. 82 
Stainton, H. 209 
Stafford, W. 215 
Staley, J. 316 
Stanborough,J.635. 
S.E. 84 
Standert, W. A. 428 
Stanger, Miss 107 
Stanley, A. 400. 
Lord 293 
Stanniland, W. 633. 
Stansbury, E. M. 
529 
Stapleton, A. 181 


Comm. 
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Startridge, C. 430 

Staveley, R. 294 

Steedman,S.W. 294 

Steel, J. 211. Mrs. 
J. 530 

Steele, W. 294 

Steinson, Lt.-Col. 
P. 109 

Stephens, C.L. 202. 
M. L. 400. W. 
183 

Sterling, C. J. 509. 
J. B. 207. O.W. 
N. 632 

Stevens, Capt. T. 
430. E. 110. F. 
H. 533. Lr. W. 
109. M.H.H.210. 


Miss, 533 

Stevenson, A. 425. 
E. A. 108. H. 
B. 511. W. G, 
317 

Stewart, A. 296, 
637. Adm. H. 
293. C. J. 399. 
Co). C. 312. E. 
F. 84. Hon. J. 


312. J. 631. J. 
F. C. 83. Lt- 
Gen. T. 533. M. 
A. 612. P. 599 
Stiff, W. P. 296 
Stiles, Major H.210 
Still, S. E. 634 
Stirling, Capt. G. 
427. Rear-Adm. 
Sir J. 293 
Stockier, 8. 214 
Stoddart, H, F. 424 


Stokes, S.511. W. 
H. 82 

Stone, A. 427. A, 
E. 83. E. 314, 
L. 430 


Stoodley, C. 318 

Storar, C. 429 

Storks, T. T. 82 

Storr, W. H. 529 

Story, H. 212 

Stotherd, Major R. 
J. 81 

Stcthert, S. K. 83 

Stourton, Hon. Mrs. 
W. 611 

Stow, H. Ww. 
529 

Stracey, C. R. B. 
182, 296 


Surachan, M. A, 
317. Mrs. J. W. 
427 


Strahan,Mrs.W.611 
Straith, M. 534 
Strange, Hon.A.315 
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Streatfeild, D. W. 
110. W.C. 633 


Street, M. A. 21). 
8. S. 318 
Streeten, S, 94 
Stretes, K. 614 
Stretton, Lt.-Col. 8. 
W. L. 84 
Strickland, E.R.214 
Stride, J. H. 428 
Strode, J. C. 318. 
Rear-Adm. Sir E. 
C. 179 
Strong, H. F. 510 
Stronge, Capt. M. 
D. 295 
Stuart, E. 399. Prof. 
M. 429 
Stubbs, J. K. G1}. 
R. B. 632 
Sturrock, C. S. 636 
Styles, M. 313 
Suffield, Lady 610 
Sugden, Hon. F.339. 


1. H. 430. Sir 
E. B. 397 

Sullivan, H.W. 180. 
J. J. 402. Mrs. 
611 


Sumner, J.H.R.399 

Surtees, R. 82 

Sutcliffe, J. K. 636. 
W. 638 

Sutherland, A. 106, 
Capt. E. 297 

Suthers, S. 429 

Sutton, A. M. 533. 
Mrs. R. 82 

Swaine, E. R. 110 

Swann, R. 530 

Swayne, G. C. 296. 
R. G. 294 

Sweet, W. 83 

Sweeting, T. 313; 
T. 315 

Swinburne, J.A.315 

Swinton, Capt. E. 
637 

Swyny, Major E. E. 
8S. T. 511 

Symes, M. A. P. 
401 

Symons, Comm. W. 
H. 108 

Tabberer, S. J. 511 

Tagg, T. 107 

Tait, Lieut.-Col. G, 
208 

Talbot, A. E. 635. 
Hon. E. P. A. 
179. H.J.C. Earl 
397. J. C. 402 

Tanner, J. 296. J. 
A. M. 83. J.S. 
633. M.J. 213 
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Tarlton, G. E. 294 
Tapson, M. E. 613 
Tate, W. B. 207 
Tatbam, E. 295. E. 
401 
Tattersall, E. 210 
Tatterton, Miss 84 
Tatton, A. 82 
Tawke, M. 210 
Taylor, A. M. 612. 
A. R. 509. A.R. 
611. C.H. L.212. 
J.214. M. 108. 
M. 635. M. A. 
315. Mrs. H. 316. 
T. 611. W. 397. 
W. H. 611 
Tealing, Mrs. 319 
Teasdale, C. 209 
Tebbott, E. B. 84 
Tebbs,E.614, Maj. 
G. 632 
Tees, M. E. 83 
Temple, G. 106 
H. 399. J. D. 
212. M. A. D. 
Lady 319. R.H. 
293. §. 427 
Templer, Mrs. G. 
D. O. 509 
Tennant, Col.J.508 
Tennent, Sir J. E. 
293 
Terry, W. 431 
Teschemaker, L. J. 
111 
Tester, J. 207 
Tetley, S. 212 
Tewart, E. M. 614 
Thacker, J. 82 
Thackwell,E.J.511. 
Mrs. J. C. 181 
Theed, E. R. 82 
Thellusson, E, 511. 
M. 635 
Theobald, A. M. S. 
402. E.R. 402. 
H. 108. W.399 
Thesiger, Capt. F. 
A. 398 
Thirlwall, J. 
T. J. 400 
Thomas, E.G11. J. 
J. W. 638. 
M. 633 
Thomond,Most Hn. 
E. R. dow. Mar- 
ch’ness of 429 
Thompson, E.M. J. 
P.613. E.P.A. 
614. H. 313. H. 
424, 1. A. 512. 
J. 92 L. 189. 
Lady 181. W. 
lll. W. J. 637 


181. 


Thomson,. A. 633. 
F.F.180, J.108. 
M. 425. T. 397. 
W.424. W.611. 
W. T. 508 

Thorley, S. 425 

Thorndick, Capt. F. 
C. 632 

Thornewill,F.S. 512 

Thornhill, 8. 430 

Thornton, B. 635. 
E.81. H.S. 512. 
J. 108 

Thorold, I. M. 510 

Thoroton, E. L. 207 

Thoyts, C. 635 

Thring, M. L. 613. 
W. 633 

Thrupp, H. E. 318. 
M. 313 

Thursby, F, 530 

Thurtell, E. 423 

Tibbitts, E. 215 

Tickner, W. 533 

Tighe, H. U. 319 

Timbrell, L. E. 512 

Timm, A. 212 

Tinley, Major R.N. 
293 

Tipper, E. G. 296 

Tipping, F. G. 509 

Tireman, T. 423 

Tisdale, J. 104 

Tod, Mrs. A. 318 

Todd, Mrs. F. 530 

Tojal,J.de O.Count 
de 425 

Toler, Lady C. S. G. 
402 


Tollemache, Mrs. J. 
295 
Toller, M. 512 
Tomes, J. 181. 
181 
Towline, G. 293 
Tomlinson, M. P. 
634 
Tonge, E. 214 
Toomer, E. 636 
Torkington, J. 318 
Torpy, L. 611 
Tothill, F. R. 401. 
Major J. 81 
Tottenham, Mrs. C. 
H. 82 
Touch, Lt. and Adj. 
J. G. 181 
Touche, E. F.la 511 
Tounsall, Mrs. 316 
Towgood, S. 107 
Townsend, S. L. C. 
g94. M.P. 402. 
R.3]5. R.E.318. 
Tracey, J. 400 
Trafford, S. 426 


M. 


Traherne, C. F. 636 
Tranchell, E. F. 183 
Trappes, M. A. 312 
Travers, O. W. 510 
Treffry, J.106. Mrs. 
E. J. 181 
Trefusis, B. C. 209. 
Hon. M. G. K.293 
Trench, Dr. 399 
‘Trenchard, H. 532. 
Mrs. H. L. S. D. 
181 
Tress, E. 636 
Trevelyan, Mrs. J. 
295 
Trevenon, W. J. 83 
Trevitt, J. 180 
Trevor, E.S.R. 293. 
Major S. 295 
Tringham, E. 426 
Tripp, E. H. 315 
Tristram, H. B. 294 
Tritton, Major J. 
397. S. B. 84 
Trollope, C. 611. 
Lt.-Col. C. 508. 
Sir 
J. 388. 
Trotter, M.106. M. 
533 
Troughton, N. 84 
Trout, G. 317 
Trumpier, C. 110 
Truscott, G. 83 
Tryon, A. 639 
Tucker, A. 316. C. 


311. Col. J. M. 
427. H.313. J. 
634. J. 637. T. 
E. 637 
Tudor, C. 510 
Tuite, J. 400 
Tuke, Dr. T. H. 
402 


Tulloh, Maj. A. 508 

Turing, J. R. 399 

Turnbull, J..532 

Turner, J. H. 294. 
L. J. 401 

Turnour, Mrs. C.C. 
295 

Turrell, S. 64 

Tuthill, M.512. W. 
635 

Tutton, A. 294 

Twelvetrees, A.511 

Twining, Mrs. S. 
H. 82 

Twiss, T. 398 

Twopeny, N. 181 

Twyford, E. R. 510. 
G. B. 212 

Tyler, J. K. 637. 
L. S. 83 

Tyley, E. 208 
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Tyndall, G. 512 Vooght, G. 208 
Umphelby, Miss F, Voysey, H. A. 21 
633 Vyvyan, E, W.183. 
Underhill, C. 213 H. 210 
Underwood, W. M. Waddell, S. 428 
311 Waddington, H. S. 
Uniacke,M.M.182 512 
Unwin, W. H. 312 Waddy,Capt.R.397 
Upham, J. 313 Wade, E. 426 
Upjohn, S.C. 213 Wagstaff, W. 530 
Urquhart, J. 428. Wainwright,Comm. 





M. 212 
Vacey, Mrs, 532 
Vachell, C. R. 614 
Vale, O. M. 402 
Valentiner, M. 180 
Vallance, J. B. 212 
Valpy, J. J. C. 399 
Van Capellen, 8, M. 
612 
Vandeleur, W. W. 
530 
Vandenhoff, M. 633 
Vane, Lady A. 510. 
Lord A. 398 
Vanhouse, M. 111 
Vansittart,G. H.295 
Varlo, Capt. B. 315 
Vaughan, A. 83. E. 
637. Lt.-Col. H. 
508 
Vaux, B. 509 - 
Vavasour, C. M. D. 
106 
Veal, J. 110 
Veale, H. 82. M.1)1 
Veasey, J. 110 
Vellacott, J. 108 
Venables,J.L.W.310 
Ventris, E. 509 
Vereker, Hon. H.P. 
397. Hon. M.C. 
512. Hon. Mrs. 
S. P. 509 
Verity, C. F. 513 
Vernon, Capt. W.F. 
210. H.A. 510. 
Lady H. 399. W. 
T. 180 
Verschoyle, H. 399. 
R. 180 
Verulam, C’tess611. 
J. W. Earl of 397 
Vickers, E. A. 512 
Vidal, W. F. 83 
Vidall, O. E. 611 
Vigoureux,S. E. 427 
Vincent, C.633. J. 
108. J.C. F.294 
Vine, M. H. 82 
Vines, M. 315. R. 
1lo. S. 397 
Vipan, J. 531 
Von Dadelszen, H. 
_H, 399 


J. F.B. 508. W. 
G. 107 
Wait, W. K. 532 
Waite, J.A.530. T. 
H. 532 
Wake, C. 214. C, 
424, H. 105. 
Mrs. B. A. 295 
Wakeling, Mr. 428 
Walcott, E. C. 183 
Waldron, G. 431 
Wales, M. C. 635 
Walford; E. 402, F. 
81. J. G. 111. 
H. 628 
Walker, E. 314. E. 
C.182. E.G.L. 
511. H.509. H. 
F. 293. H. 315. 
Lt. W. 632. Mrs. 
317. 0.215. R. 
311. S.401. W. 
294. W.J. 424 
Wall, J. 427 
Wallace, Comm. J. 
638. H. 183 
Waller, A. 209. F. 
110. J.C. 637 
Wallington, A. M. 
636 
Wallop, H. 183 
Walpole, Capt. W. 
179. Hon. F.510. 
L. S. F.5lo. R. 
S.509. S.H.397 
Walrond, B. 105 
Walsh, A. 296. C. 
106. M. 314 
Walter, C. M. 511 
Waltham, J. 180 
Walton, E. 319. J. 
430.N.512.W.428 
Wandby, M. J. 400 
Warburton, J. F. 
84. W. 512 
Ward, H. 429, 511. 
H.M.296. J. 512. 
Mrs.T.J.612. Rt. 
Hon.S. Lady108. 
8.210. S. F. 182. 
T.N. 213. W. R. 
508 
Warden, Capt. W. 
635 oof 


Warner, H.M.510. 
A. M.109. C.400 
Warren, C, 638. E. 
B. 180. J.W.318. 
Warrender, Hon. F. 
H. Lady 427 
Warrington, W. 632 
Warwick, T.O. 531 
Wason, J. J. 82 
Wastell, O. 182 
Waterhouse, G. R. 
179 
Waters, E. 531. M. 
209. T. H. 530 
Watkins, C. W.182. 
R. 425. W. 529 
Watson, A. M. E. 
613. E. A. 84. F. 
181. H. 317. J. 
296 
Watts, H. 317. M. 
E, 296. P. 400. 
R. 509. Rear- 
Adm. G. E. 508 
Way, G. M. 510 
Waylen, E. 294 
Wearing, Lt.-Col. 
T. 81 
Webb, B. 82. C. 
N. 530. D. H. 
318. 
510. J. B. 111.8. 
317 
Webster, J. 314. 
Mrs. B. 611. S. 
K. 82 
Weidemann, G, F, 
R, 631 
Welby, M. 208. M. 
E. 180 
Wellesley, Mrs. 180 
Wells, C. A. 638. 
M. A. 210 
Welsh, C. H. 108. 
J. A. 425. 8. 319 
Welstead, A. 107 
West, A. 428. Lt.- 
Col. Lord 508. M. 
A. 400. Mrs.635. 
R. 611 
Westby, E. B. 613 
Westcott, B. F. 399 
Westenra, Hon. A. 
D. C. 107 
Westhall, A. 402 
Westmacott, R. H. 
110 
Weston, R. E. 208 
Westwood, J. J.C. 
397. Mrs. S. 213. 
W. 208 
Whalley, G. H.179. 
G. H. 398 
Wheeler, Mrs. 315 
Whellan, W. C. 183 


F. C. 401, 
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Whippy, E. A. 510 
Whisb; M. R. 598 
Whishaw, E. A, 428 
Whiskin, S. 84 
Whistler, R. F. 82 
Whittaker, E. F, 
M. 182. T. 635. 
T. H. 183. T. W. 
508. W. H. 400 
Whitby, C. W.512. 
E, 528 
Whitchurch, Mrs. 
J. 109 
Whitcomb, Major 
J. 81 
White, E. A. 428, 
E. A. 509. E. P. 
317. F. 637. F. 
W. 83. G. B. 208. 
J. 4298. J. 533. J. 
N. 82. Lady 399. 
M. 183. M. A. 
530. M. P. 613. 
Mrs. W. L. 532. 
P.637. R.M. 632. 
W. A. 180 
Whitehall, Mrs. 21} 
Whitehead, J. 314 
Whitehurst, T. H. 
636 
Whiteley, J. H. 400 
Whiteside, J. 398 
Whitfield, Dr. E. 
633 
Whitgreave, H. M. 
427. H. M. 529 
Whiting, C. 210. J. 
J. 182 
Whitmarsh, M. 210 
Whitmore, H. 613. 
Major G. St. V. 


107 

Whitshed, S. H. 
Lady 315 

Whittaker, Dr. J. 
180 

Whittemore, W. M. 
180 

Whitter, A. 213 

Whittington,R.400 

Whitworth, W. 313 

Whylock, Lt.-Col. 
J. 81 

Wickham, M. 638. 
Mrs. L. W. 400. 
R. 637. S. A. D. 
613 

Wiggin, A. 426 

Wigham, J. B. 213 

Wight, W. 399 


“Wiglesworth, J. 214 


Wilbrabam,Lt.-Col. 
Hon, E. 398 

Wilcocks, E. 426 

Wildbore, R. 632 
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Wilde, Hon. T. 293 
Wilkie, Capt. J. 397 
Wilkinson,-E. 296. 
M. 399. S. 183. 
W. 213. W.S.512 
Willcox, T. 110 
Williams,B. 428. C. 
H. 293. C. 429. 
C.S. 312. E. 213. 
E.M. 614. J.295, 
636. M.293. M.M. 
J.400. R.399. R. 
424. S.J. 209. T. 
313. T.N.509. W. 
399. W.0O. 311 
Williamson, T. 104. 
G. F. 509 — 
Willimott, W. 611 
Willington, J. 182 
Willis, A. 207. J. 
634 
Willmot, H. 109 
Willock, W. 611 
Willoughby, L. H. 
316, P.G.294,613 
Willshire, Lady 611 
Wilmot, C. F. 532. 
E. P. 534. Mrs. 
E. 82. R.D. 81. 
Sir H. S. 293 
Wilson, A. 316. A. 
D’A. 181. C. 208. 
C, E. 398. D.180. 
E. 637. E. M.A. 
315. F.J. 402. F. 
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M. 613. F. M. 
614. J.106. J. 
180. J.209, J. 
211. J.M. 82. R. 
82. R.E. 512. S. 
295. 8.639. T.611 
Wimble, J. 428 
Wing, T. 213 
Wingfield, Major C,. 
W. 398. Maj. C. 
W. 508 
Winslow, T. F. 317. 
T. E. 401 
Wise, H. 426. J. 
A. 293 2 
Withycombe; 182 
Witts, W. 209 
Wodehouse, 
Mrs. A. 633 
Wollaston, H. 401. 
Mrs. F, 82 
Wombwell, A. 398 
Wood, C. 529. C. 
T. 530. E. 314, 
H. 399. M. 426. 
T. 211. T. 402. 
W. 214 
Woodburn, Lt.-Col. 
611 
Woodcock,S.E.612. 
T.N. 317 
Woodd,C. H. L. 400 
Woodford, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir A. 508. P. 
109. W. 318 


Hon. 


Woodforde, J. 314 
Woodhouse, 108 
Woodland, J. 312 
Woodrooffe, E. M. 
402. G. A. F. 312 
Woods, J. D. 210. 
M. 316. R. 180. 
R. D. 3ll. R. 
McC. 611 
Wootton, W. 319 
Woodward, J. A.O. 
T. N. 399. Mrs. 
A. 317 
Wooll, H. 84 
Woollett, M.A.S.84 
Woolley, T. 183. 
Dr. J. 180 
Woollocombe, 613 
Woolridge, C. 315 
Woosnam, Mrs. 312 
Workman, M. 316 
Wormald, H. 182 
Worsfold, J. 637 
Worsley, H. 295 
Wortham, L. 318 
Wragge, E. 208 
Wray,E.531. F.532. 
F.J. 428. J. 105 
Wrench, Capt. J.F. 
314. M.L. 614 
Wright, A. B. 429, 
632. Capt. C. M. 
M.109. J.402, J. 
613, 614. J. A. 
183, Lt.J.A4.510. 





Mrs. E. 108. S. 
429. T. 638. T. 
G. 508. W. 318. 
W. E. 214 
Wrottesley, H. 632 
Wroughton, Mrs.P. 
399 
Wyatt, J e 
M. 316. 
Wyche, M. A. 530 
Wyke, C. L. 293 
Wyndham,J.H. 310 
Wynn, M. W. 614. 
Sir W. W. 614 
Wynne, C. 312. T. 


- A. 317. 


179 
Wynyard, Lt.-Col. 
R. H. 81 
Yalden, W. 534 
Yardley, Lady 180 
Yates, T. 108 
Yeldham, J. 315 
Yeoman, T. 311 
Yolland, F. 426 
Yorath, J. 423 
Yorke, Hon.Mrs.H. 
R. 181, 313 
Young, A. 108. C. 
B. 400. E.K. 534. 
G.R. 294. J. 208. 
Lt.C. H. 294. N. 
B. 84. R. H. 208. 
W. 181, 317 
Younge, J.B.P. 294 
Yule, E, 212 


LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS TO THE VOLUME. 


Those marked * are Vignettes, 


Bristol High Cross 


*Ross, from the Willow Beds, near Wilton Castle 


*The Buckstone, near Monmouth 

*King Arthur’s Hall, Great Doward 
*Roman Altar used as a Stoup, Tretire Church, co. Hereford 
*Site of the Roman town at Kenchester 
*Bronze figures of a Mouse, a Lion, a Cock, and an Axe 


*A Norwich Whiffler 


*Two Woods, at Holwell, co. "Bedford , 
*Green Man, of the London Pageantry, 1635 
*Scandinavian bowl-formed Brooch . 
*Runic Cross at Kirk Braddan in the Isle of Man 
*Coin of King Canute in Dublin 
*Coin of Sigtryg King of Dublin 
*Coin of Olaf in Dublin 
*Conical hills near Folkestone 
*Czsar’s Camp near Folkestone 


*View near Lymne 


Monument in Brent Pelham Church, ‘Hertfordshire . ° 
*Sculptured Coffin-lid at Oakley, Bedfordshire 
*Foundations of a Roman house at Lymne 


*Plan of the same, as = bya aed 
*Spring at Lymne_ . 





